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PREFACE 



An interest in Lucretius took me back many years 
ago, as it has others, to the study of the remains of 
Epicurus, without which the true meaning of the 
Latin poet cannot be fully understood. The great 
work of Usener placed at one's disposal all that was 
then available for the knowledge of Epicurus, and with 
the exception of the Vatican Gnomologium nothing has 
since been added. 1 But the study of Epicurea brought 
me to the conclusion that something more than a mere 
text was needed : the work of Brieger, Giussani, Tohte, 
and others on certain portions of the Epicurean theory 
had at once shed light and raised new problems, and 
I was thus led to set about making my own text, 
translation, and commentary. Since I have been at 
work, there have appeared the German translation of 
Kochalsky, the Italian translation and brief com- 
mentary of Bignone, and quite recently the new 
Teubner text of von der Muehll. Each of these — 
and especially in my view the work of Bignone — have 
greatly advanced the study of Epicurus, but there is 

1 For certain fragments of the Uepl *u<rco>s see Commentary, 
P. 119 «• 
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still no complete 1 translation in English and no com- 
plete commentary in any language. 

In the circumstances it seems worth while to publish 
the result of a good many years' work on the Epicurean 
text. But I do so with much hesitation. No one can 
be more fully aware than I am of the extreme difficulty 
of the writings of Epicurus, and the necessarily tenta- 
tative character of any solution of their many cruces : 
I would repeat with fervour the words of Usener, 
' nunc cum librum manibus emitto, sentio me hominem 
et inconstantem fuisse '. But I trust that I have shed 
some light on dark places and at least have made it 
clear where the problems lie and what are the data for 
their solution. I hope to follow up this work shortly 
with a volume of critical essays on the system of 
Epicurus, where it will be possible to deal with some 
of the problems at greater length, 

My debt to many predecessors in Epicurean studies 
is great, and will become obvious in the commentary, 
but I think that after Usener I owe most to two great 
Italian scholars, Giussani and Bignone. 

C. B. 

Oxford, September, 1924. 

1 Many of the important passages have been translated by Mr. R. D. 
Hicks in his Stoic and Epicurean (1910), but I do not always find 
myself in agreement with his- versions. His translation of Diogenes 
Laertius in the Loeb series unfortunately appeared too late for me to 
use it. For the same reason I have been unable to use the translation 
of the Letters and the Kvp«u Ad£u by A. Ernout in his Commentary 
on Lucretius I, II. 
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MSS. AND EDITIONS. 

By far the greater part of the extant remains of Epicurus — 
the three letters, the Kvpuu Ao'fat, and many of the surviving 
fragments — are embodied in the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius. 
The book purports to be a ' Life ' of Epicurus and is compiled 
in haphazard fashion from many doxographical sources, the 
quotations occurring from time to time in the course of the 
narrative. Thus the problem of the text of Epicurus is for the 
most part that of the MS. sources for Diogenes. Six MSS. 
(BFGHPQ) were used by Usener in the preparation of his 
great edition (1887): for a full account of them his preface 
should be consulted. These six have recently been re-read, 
nnd Usener's report of the readings of the principal codices 
checked and occasionally corrected by P. von der Muehll (1922), 
who has added readings from five more MSS. (TDWCoZ)of which 
the last two are the most important. A brief account, based on 
the work of Usener and von der Muehll, will suffice for this 
edition in which I have been guided entirely by their reports. 

The MSS. of Diogenes fall into two main classes, not, accord- 
ing to Usener, representing any ancient cleavage of tradition, 
but both derived during the Middle Ages from the same source, 
ihc one class representing a careful copying, the other more 
negligent work: this is shown by the occasional unexpected 
agreement of the chief representatives of the two classes, 
li and F. 

j! 1. The oldest representative of the first class is B, the Codex 
Borbonicus gr. iii. B. 29 (formerly 253), a parchment codex 
(if the twelfth century, in the public library at Naples: it was 
Wreeted by a hand of the fourteenth century whose readings 

' : ; HOt Infrequently agree with those of Co. 
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P Later than B, but almost more important, is P, the Codex 
Parisinus gr. 1759, a paper codex of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. It is described by Usener as 'the twin* 
of B, but von der Muehll is inclined to regard it as representing 
another family of the same stock. P has unfortunately been 
much corrected and the corrections have often obscured or 
obliterated its original readings : von der Muehll distinguishes 
P 2 (Usener's P 1 ) who derived his readings from another copy 
of the same family and P" (Usener's P ! ) who corrected the text 
later by the vulgate tradition. 

We are, however, often able to recover the original reading 
of P from two other MSS. which appear to have been copied 
from P before it was corrected. For this purpose Usener relies 

Q mostly on the authority of Q, the Codex Parisinus gr. 1758, 
a paper codex made in the fourteenth century or at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth. Von der Muehll prefers to quote a 
MS. which he has himself collated from photographs and 
Co which he refers to as Co, the Codex Constantinopolitanus 
Veteris Serail. ('The Old Seraglio'): this MS. was written 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century (the last page being 
added later in the sixteenth). These two, or one or other 
of them, frequently confirm the original text of P, and in other 
places, where P's reading has been obscured, may be taken to 
preserve it. 

H Belonging to the same class, though of lesser importance, are 
H, the Codex Laurentianus LXIX. 35 of the fourteenth 
century, also a copy of P, but later than Q and made after the 

W correction of P and therefore embodying a mixed text, and W, 
the Codex Vaticanus gr. 140 of the fourteenth century (one of 
von der Muehll's MSS.), which he believes, though with less 
certainty, to be also derived from P. 

F II. The chief MS. of the second class, derived more carelessly 
from the same original tradition as the first class, is F, the 
Codex Laurentianus LXIX. 13, a large parchment MS., attri- 
buted by Usener to the twelfth and by von der Muehll to the 
thirteenth century. Usener is, however, of opinion that it is an 
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unscholarly copy and cannot be taken by itself to represent the 
tradition of the second class. 

% Von der Muehll finds the necessary support for F in Z, the 
Codex Lobcowicensis Raudnitzianus, which he has himself 
collated. This codex again has been much corrected and von 
der Muehll believes that after it had already received the 
additions of Z 2 and Z 3 it was the source of the first printed 
edition of Diogenes. 

f The editio princeps was published by Froben at Basle in 1523 
and is said in the preface to be a transcript of the MS. of 
Matthew Aurigathus, professor at Wittenberg. The MS. would 
appear to have been a bad copy of the corrected Z. This 
printed text has therefore derivatively the authority of a MS. 
and is accordingly quoted by Usener in support of F. (I have 
not myself quoted it, except where readings rest on its sole 
authority.) 

Von der Muehll points out the frequency with which we find 
in support of a reading the combination FP 3 Zf : this combina- 
tion may be taken to represent the second class. Its best 
readings, however, are not infrequently due to conjecture 
rather than to tradition, and von der Muehll is of opinion that 
Usener is sometimes mistaken in attributing too great importance 
to them. 

G The remaining MS. quoted by Usener is G, the Codex 
Laurentianus LXIX. 28, a paper MS., said to be of the four- 
teenth century. It appears to represent a mixed tradition of 
T the two classes. Von der Muehll refers also occasionally to T, 
D the Codex Urbinas Vat. gr. 109, and to D, the Codex Borbonicus 
<$ gr. ii i. B. 28. He has also made some use of <£, an epitome of 
Diogenes Laertius in Codex Vaticanus gr. 96, made, as he thinks, 
ttt the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, which is available 
When from time to time it quotes passages in extenso. A less 
It valuable epitome of the same character is found in the Codex 
Plllatinus Vaticanus gr. 93 and dated 1338. 

The MSS. of Diogenes were enriched by a considerable body 
§f scholia, often references to other passages in Epicurus or 
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amplifications of or comments on the text : these have become 
interwoven into the text and are especially frequent in the 
letters to Herodotus and to Pythocles. Sometimes, where- they 
are accompanied by references (e.g. to the Efepl Screws) it is easy 
to detect them, but in other places the task of disentangling text 
and gloss is extremely difficult and delicate. Most modern 
editors would agree that Usener was too ready to assume 'gloss, 
scholium, or additatnentum ', and that many phrases thus ex- 
cluded by him can be restored to the text. Von der Muehll 
is of opinion that it is the intrusion of these additions in the 
letter to Pythocles which has caused its dislocated and incoherent 
appearance, and that it was in origin a genuine work of 
Epicurq^ own hand. I am myself more inclined to hold the 
opinion of Usener that it is an Epicurean compilation. 

With the earlier editions of Diogenes or of the tenth book 
Usener has dealt in his Introduction (pp. xv-xvii), and recent 
criticism has not altered his opinions. They fall naturally into 
two classes. The editors of the sixteenth century had access 
only to inferior MSS. and used them unscientifically. Of the 
editio princeps of Froben (i 523) I have already spoken. Stephanus 
(1570) relied on G and another inferior MS. Marianus 393: 
Sambucus (1566) used the Venetus, Vaticanus, and Borbonicus, 
and made some corrections, but did not consult the MSS. 
constantly or with judgement. To the same class belong the 
editions of Aldobrandinus (1594) and Menagius (1664). Yet to 
each and all of these earlier editors are due certain conjectural 
restorations which still find a place in modern texts. 

In the seventeenth century Gassendi revived the serious 
study of Epicureanism and may be said to have introduced the 
theory of atomism to the modern world. But though he too has 
contributed permanent emendations to the text, he was a poor 
Greek scholar, and in his edition of Book X (1649) showed no 
respect for tradition and practically re-wrote the text. Meibom 
(1692) in Usener's view did still greater damage to the text. 
Schneider (1813) was able to some extent to repair the harm 
done, but Huebner (1828) again returned to the tradition of 
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Meibom, and Cobet (1862), though he derived assistance from F 
and from his own scholarship, could not get free from it. 

Hermann Usene^s great work Epicurea appeared in 1887, 
and is the foundation of all modern study of Epicurus. By 
collecting together from the whole range of classical literature 
citations from Epicurus and allusions to his theories, he estab- 
lished a store-house of information on Epicureanism and in many 
cases parallels which serve to illustrate and often to explain the 
text of Epicurus himself. But almost more important were his 
services to the text. The way for a scientific study of the MS. 
tradition had been prepared by Wachsmuth who had collated 
the Italian MSS. and Bonner who had collated the two Paris 
MSS. (P and Q). Usener threw over the whole previous 
tradition of printed editions and made a fresh start from the 
scientific study of the MSS. and their relations to one another. 
His text is accordingly established on a far sounder basis and 
lie has himself made important and valuable corrections. At 
the same time he is not what would now be called a conservative 
editor, and in dealing with passages which he could not under- 
stand he was too apt either to introduce violent emendations or 
(0 assume the intrusion of a gloss or scholium. But a glance 
At the critical apparatus in this edition or that of von der Muehll 
Will show how often his corrections have been accepted, and any 
future work must take the form of a re-examination of the 
evidence on the lines which he laid down. 

The work of Usener naturally gave an impetus to the study 
of Epicurus, and since his edition there has been published a 
idnsiderable body of essays and articles, dealing for the most 
pftrt with individual points in the Epicurean theory, but in many 
instances also making contributions to the elucidation of the 
t«?Jtt. Of these the most important are the works of Brieger and 
>§|miBani. Brieger, who already in 1882 had published a com- 
l§i*nt«ry on the letter to Herodotus, added a second pamphlet 
Wk 1893 Epikurs Lehre von der Seek, in which there is a further 
^fjjttidy of the text : he is too apt to indulge in wild emendation, 
"ml \\m made a few useful suggestions. More stimulating and 
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valuable are the essays of Giussani in his edition of Lucretius 
(1896-8) : he showed wonderful penetration in the understand- 
ing and elucidation of Epicurean ideas, but again was too reckless 
in his dealings with the text to have left much of permanent 
value. Useful work has also been done by Arndt, Cronert, 
Diels, R. D. Hicks, P. Merbach, R. Philippson, and H. Weil. 

Within the last ten years two translations of Epicurus have 
been published containing critical notes on the text. The 
German translation of A. Kochalsky (1914) introduces a con- 
siderable number of emendations, but they seem to me on the 
whole arbitrary and too often to take the form of re-writing. 
Of greater importance is the Italian translation of E. Bignone 
(1920) : in brief foot-notes and some appendices he has made 
most penetrating comments on the text and in not a few places 
suggested corrections of his own which are of great value. I am, 
however, inclined to think that he is too prone to suppose that 
words have fallen out and to restore the text by additions. The 
Teubner text of von der Muehll (1922) came into my hands 
after I had practically completed my work. Its great value is 
the re-examination of the MSS. and the addition of readings 
from other MSS. not made by Usener. The editor also appears 
to me to use very sound judgement as between readings and 
conjectures and to have established a good text, with which I am 
happy to find myself in general agreement. I have endeavoured 
to introduce from his critical apparatus the necessary modifica- 
tions of Usener's report of the readings of his MSS. together 
with the evidence gleaned from the additional MSS. The 
tendency of all these three recent critics is to a more conserva- 
tive text than that of Usener, and with this tendency I am fully 
in accord. In the many difficult places which still remain 
I have used my judgement to the best of my ability in choosing 
between the alternatives available and in a few have introduced 
corrections of my own. But I doubt whether any editor could 
claim to have produced a fully satisfactory text. 

For the fragments the text must necessarily depend on the 
MSS. of the authors from whom they are cited, except for the 
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Vatican Gnomologium, This is contained in Codex Vaticanus 
gr. 1950, a MS. of the fourteenth century. It was first published 
by C. Wotke, with some notes by Usener and Gomperz in 
Wiener Studien, vol. x (1888). Von der Muehll has collated 
the MS. again from photographs and in some cases has cor- 
rected the readings reported by Wotke. In the majority of 
these excerpts the text is fairly sound, but there are some in 
which it still remains very uncertain. 
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EniK0TP02 HPOAOTX1I XA1PEIN 

Tots pr) bvvapevoLS, 2> 'Hpobore, eKacrra t&v nepl <j>vo-em 
avayeypap.p.eva>v f/plv egaKptfiovv prjbe rds p*C(ovs r&v 
o-vvreTaypevtuv /3t/3Xovs biadpeiv emropr)V rr)s ok-qs rrpaypxi- 
reias els to naraoxeiv r&v bkoo~xepu)T&ra>v ye bo£&v rJjv 

5 pvr\pr]v luav&s avrois napeo-Keuao-a, tva irap' kKd<rrovs r&v 
KaipZv ev rots Kvpioor&rois (3or]0eiv avrois bvvwvrai, kq.6 
qo-ov av e<p&itTU>VTai rrjs irepl <pv<rem 6ea>pias. /cat rovs 
■3-po/3e/3ijKo'ras be lkov&s ev rfj r&v o\<dv empkhfrei rbv 
rvirov ri}s o\r)s irpaypaTeCas rbv KaTemoixeu»p.evov Set 

10 p.vr\p.oveveiv. tt)s yap adpoas e7rt/3oA.i;s ttvkvov beop.eda, 
rr)s he Kara p-epos oix bpolcos. \ fiabio-reov p.ev oZv eir' 
eKeiva Kai avvex&s ev rij pvriprf ro to<tovtov irovrrreov, dc/>' 
ov r) re Kvpimrarr) eirifiokr) em ra npa.yp.ara Itrrat Kai br) 
Kai rb Kara pApos dKpt/3o)/xa nav egevprjcrerai, t&v bko<rxepa>- 
5 raroiv rurrtov eS itepieiXi]p.pAvav Kai p.vr\px>vevopAvmv irrel 
Kai rov rereXeo-iovpyr]fxivov tovto Kvpiararov rov iravros 
aicpif}(&p.aTOS ytverai, to rats eirtjSoXais o£ecos bivaaOai 
XprjoSai, (cat (tovto yivoir av ankvruiv) irpbs awXa crroi- 
Xetcop-ara Kai <pa>vhs ovvayopevayv. ov yap oXov re ro 

10 rruKvwpa rrjs awexpvs t&v oA.coi> irepiobeCas eivai py bvva- 

35 3 j3J|3Xovj] 0>'j3Xous Usener : BlfiKtov Meibom 4 ye togav 
Usener in commentario : 6e Sof 5» B : otdo^mv P'QCo : &>gi>v 
FGHP* 5 ai-rots] avris Usener: fortasse «£t4s Brieger wape- 

a-Ktiiiura iva HP'Z : ■KafKo-Kevaaa . . Ava Cum litura F : nnpeo-Kfvacrav & 

QP'Co 1 : TtapcvKtvacra & BGCo ! 6 avrois Schneider: avrois 

libri 7 kcu] koi 8i) koi Giussani 8 7rpoj3e|3<nc»T<ir Casaubon : 

irp3j3fj3Xij«iTav libri 36 1 «r e'icetvn koi Gassendi : Kai «V eVceira 
libri 2 ev tj] e» re Usener : eV Be Muehll 8 (tovto yiWr av 
airaimvv) supplevi : pro rat scripsit fKiiortav Usener: (nepi ru>v koto 
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35 For those who are unable, Herodotus, to work in detail Introduction 
through all that I have written about nature, or to peruse "pftome for 
the larger books which I have composed, I have already advanced 
prepared at sufficient length an epitome of the whole students ' 
system, that they may keep adequately in mind at least 

the most general principles in each department, in order 
that as occasion arises they may be able to assist them- 
selves on the most important points, in so far as they 
undertake the study of nature. But those also who have 
made considerable progress in the survey of the main 
principles ought to bear in mind the scheme of the whole 
system set forth in its essentials. For we have frequent 
need of the general view, but not so often of the detailed 

36 exposition. Indeed it is necessary to go back on the main 
principles, and constantly to fix in one's memory enough 
to give one the most essential comprehension of the truth. 
And in fact the accurate knowledge of details will be fully 
discovered, if the general principles in the various depart- 
ments are thoroughly grasped and borne in mind ; for even 
in the case of one fully initiated the most essential feature 
in all accurate knowledge is the capacity to make a rapid 
use of observation and mental apprehension, and (this can 
be done if everything) is summed up in elementary prin- 
ciples and formulae. For it is not possible for any one to 
abbreviate the complete course through the whole system, 
if he cannot embrace in his own mind by means of short 

fitpos Kai rrept rav o\ov) supplevit Bignone 9 o~uvayo-evav] trvvayo~ 
pivots Muehll : avayimivav Usener IO elvai] elhevat Meibom bvva- 
uivov Thomas : buvapt vov libri 
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p4vov bia ppaxe&v <pmv&v &Trav ipirepiXafieiv ev avr& rb 
koi Kara pipos av igaKpiprndiv. \ Sdev or; iro<ri XPWWVS 
ovo-ijs rots (pKeuap.e'vois <fw<riokoylq tt/s roiavrrjs 6bov, Ttapey- 
yv&v to crvvexes ive'pyrjpa Iv <j>vo-io\oy[q Kal roiovrta pikiara 
iyyaKr]vC(o>v r& /3(<p iiroCij<ra trot koI Toiavrr\v riva imroprjv 

5 Kal trrotxeCoxru) r&v 8\wv bo£&v. 

np&rov p.ev oSf ra iiroreraype'va Tots tpdoyyois, to 
'HpSbore, bet el\ii<j>ivac, brims av to bo£a(6p.eva rj (r)rovpeva 
ti arropoTjpeva (\uipev els raCra avayay6vres imKplveiv, Kal 
pi) &Kpira irivra i)piv (»}) els &irttpov atrobeiKVVov<rw rj 
Kfvovs <\>66yyovs Ix^M*"- | ^vayKr) yap to -np&rov ivvorjpa 
KaO' (Kaarov <p86yyov fikenetrOai Kal prjOev twro8et'£ea>s 
■npoabeiaOat, elnep e£opev rb (jjrovpevov r) airopovpevov Kal 
bo£a{6pevov ec/>' o av6.£opiev. £rt re Kara ras aurflijcreis 

5 bel iravra rrjpeiv Kal owrXSs (koto) ray napavo-as eirifioXas 
tire StaiWas eW orov brjitore r&v Kpirr)piuiv, bpoims ^e Kara 
ra virapxovra nadrf, onm av Kal rb itpoo-pevov /cat to ab-qKov 
e"X<>>nev ols aripeuacropeOa. 

TaOra 8et 8ta\aj3o'iiTas <rvvopav rjbrj irepl r&v abrjXcov 
10 np&rov pev 5ri ovbev yCverai Ik rov pr) ovros. irav yap 
(k iravrbs iylver' av a-rrtppartov ye oiOev irpo<rbe6pevov. \ 
Kal el tyOelpero be to a4>avi(tipevov els rb pi) ov, rtavra 
av dirojAtuAa ra rtpaypara, oi)K Svrwv els d 8t<\vtTo. <cat 
pr)v Kal rb ttclv ael roiovrov r)v olov vvv «Vrt, Kal ael roiovrov 
fmat.. ovOiv yap io-riv els ft peraflaKKei. irapo yap rb 

5 itav oiOev eoriv, o av elo-ekSbv els avrb rijv pera/3o\r)v 
Ttovqcrcu.ro. 

II avrw Schneider: aura libri 37 2 napiyyvav to QH'Co 

Usener: iraptyyfanTap FH'P'Z: napeyyvmvr P 1 : irapcyyv . . rj B : 
wnpeyyvffl to Gassendi 3 eVt'pyij/ta FUscncr: tvapyr)na BGH 

PQCo TotouToi Hirzel : t6 touto)!' libri : T«<ouror tn> Bignone 
4 f yyaXi/wfoiK n» Usener : (yyakt)vi£om<i P'CoF* : A'TaXrji/i'fu!/ ra> B 1 : 
f'-yynXiji/tfoj/Tcov F'P'Z eitoiiftra trot Usener: 7rot4o-«o-flai libri 
9 (g) Roeper : (Jj) Usener : ? G 38 4 in t< Amdt : <tr< libri : 
eira Gassendi : ?ir«iTa Usener, in commentario eneirev koto 
seclusit Bignone : koi Muehll 5 iravra] navrav Bignone : iramas 
Muehll Xkiito) supplevit Gassendi 6 koto Giussani : unl 

libri: rat (kotA) Gassendi 9 8« Cobet: be libri post 

&ia\a{36vras (Set) Amdt 1 1 cytVer'] eyevtr P J Co 39 2 ovtuv 

F : o*t<di' tS>v codd. cett. 4 as S\ o Brieger ptTafidWei] 

ftcTo^uXct Usener 6 Trot^tratro] rrot^o-at Usener : irot^o-at (8wai}ro 
CrSnert 
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formulae all that might be set out with accuracy in detail. 
S7 Wherefore since the method I have described is valuable 
to all those who are accustomed to the investigation of 
nature, I who urge upon others the constant occupation in 
the investigation of nature, and find my own peace chiefly 
in a life so occupied, have composed for you another 
epitome on these lines, summing up the first principles of 
the whole doctrine. 

First of all, Herodotus, we must grasp the ideas attached *• Methods of 
to words, in order that we may be able to refer to them i^wfords to 
and so to judge the inferences of opinion or problems of be used in 
investigation or reflection, so that we may not either leave m^ni^g' 
everything uncertain and go on explaining to infinity or 
88 use words devoid of meaning. For this purpose it is 
essential that the first mental image associated with each 
word should be regarded, and that there should be no 
need of explanation, if we are really to have a standard to 
which to refer a problem of investigation or reflection or 
a mental inference. And besides we must keep all our 2. The 
investigations in accord with, our sensations, and in par- ^^^^ f 
ticular with the immediate apprehensions whether of the 
mind or of any one of the instruments of judgement, 
and likewise in accord with the feelings existing in us, 
in order that we may have indications whereby we may 
judge both the problem of sense-perception and the 
unseen. 

Having made these points clear, we must now consider 11. The Uni- 
thines imperceptible to the senses. First of all, that verss ° n ' 1 «& 

■ •• , , . , , . constituents. 

nothing is created out of that which does not exist : for if A. impercep- 
it were, everything would be created out of everything j'^othh^'is 
jig with no need of seeds. And again, if that which dis- created out of 
appears were destroyed into that which did not exist, all "^.'"J-. . 

. . . . . .... , . .... 2 - Nothing 15 

things would have perished, since that into which they destroyed 
were dissolved would not exist. Furthermore, the universe ,nt ° nolnin e- 

... , , .„ . , 3- The uni- 

always was such as it is now, and always will be the same, verse is ever 
For there is nothing into which it changes : for outside the the same - 
universe there is nothing which could come into it and 
bring about the change. 
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'AXA.a prjv Kal to rsav iori (frtapara /cat toitos) - adpara 
pev yap cos ioriv, avrr) r/ alcrdrjo-is inl irdmiav paprvptt, Ka0' 
rjv avayKaiov to &br]X.ov r& koyurpS> TfKpaCp«r6ai, axritep 
40 irpoeiitov rb npoo-dev | eZ (8«) py jjf o nevbv Kal x^>P av Ka ' 
ava<j>rj <f>v<rtv 3vop.dGop.ev, ovk av e*xe rd ardpara oirov fjv 
ovbe 81' oS l/ctretro, Kadanep (paivtrai Kivovpeva. napa. 8e 
raCra oiflev ou8' em«>7707/j;ai oiWrai o{/t« 7rfpiAjjTrrt>cci>9 ovre 
5 avakoyats rots ■jreptXijirrois, us xafl' o\as <pvcreis kapfiavoptva 
Kal prj a>s ra tovtiov ovpimapaTa rj oT>p.j3f/3r/(co'ra \eyopeva. 
Kal p-qv Kal t&v o-copdrtov ra. pAv k<m avyKplcreis, ra 8' 
4* <3i> al o-vyKphr(K ireirou}VTar | roura 8e «otu> aropa /cat 

dp*rd/3\7jra, etirep fti) p*'AA.ei irdira eJs to p.rj 6v cpdaprjo-tcrQai 
dAA.' layyov rt viropevew iv rais SioXweo-t rfi» o-vyKpio-eaiv, 
irXrjpr] tt/i/ cpvcriv ovra, ovk Z)(ovTa oirrf rj ottcos 8iaX.v0jjo-erai. 
5 (Sore ras dpxds dropovs avayKaiov aval o-iapdrmv <pi5cre«. 
'AAA.d pijv Kai rb itav amipov ion. to yap ■nenepacrp.&vov 
&Kpov ^x et ' ro °* aKpov irap' erepoV ri Bempeirai. locrre ovk 
$Xpv aKpov ■nipas ovk $\er t^P * 8e ovk cypv cmeipov av 
«Itj ko.1 oil vtittpaapivov. Kal jxfji' /cat rip ttA»j0€i rcSv 
16 trmpdrmv airupiiv Itrri rb irav ko.1 rif ptyiOei rod Ktvov. | 
4" «trf yap fjv rb Ktvbi' aimpov, rd &i crdpara uptcrpiva, , 
oADa^of) &i/ tiuvt rh <r<ipara, tWK' i<j>iptro Kara rb &ntipov 
Ktubv bi«ritappJva, ovk t^wra rh imptlbovra Kal crrikkovra 
Kara ras dvammds. ttr« rb Ktvbv i]t> iipicrpivav, ovk av 
'"\t rd aw«ipa cr<4p.ara Sirov iviarrj. 

FLpds rt rourois ra aropa r&v (rmparmv Kal pto-rd, i£ 

7 (ira>/inrn mil roirot) supplcvit Uiioner 10 to irp/iorOtv] 

Tclrr'if i« Uscner 40 I (it) aupplvvlt GitSSOndi ft BG : 5v 
FHPQ : ttv Usener 4 "It) Uaencr ,• «dr« llbri irfpiXijnTi- 

icfir Co Uscner: mpA^nr&i libr. cell. 5-7 jtr . . . X<ifi|3in>M^«Ka 
. . . X(vdp<">i] ocrn ■ . ■ Xii/i/im»i)i»c' , . , X«yu/t(i' Uscner 7 icni 

t«iv 13 l l"QC;o: (c«i rautit- FHP'Z 41 J lir^Mv rt scripsi 

(idem Bignona): (iryva»rn llbri : IcfWxip ti Usener! (Jo , x«"''"« Tira 
In notis meg. Kohde) uttou/i/«h>) («r«/iii>fii> CrOnert 4 ovra 

Uarner: 4f libri ; inn nu\ Melbomi nMi) Ulgnono 7 T6 8e 
l p HPQi r» yA» UG post O#oifii!r«( Usener <1\X« tfv rb 

mip «i frnp' *T*pfti< ti ^twNirw supplendum censult 49 5 «V<rr>; 
HFGP'i hi<m Wq 

Seholtft 

89 1 P°»t ttXXA «»1 Ipffllur r«0t« H»\ h r/J M«yiiXfl imropfi cp^o-t 
mif' il;»x^f nil iv rfi 6 0i'tr««*« 

dXXA /iAx . . , iI/ij^m oin. 7. A HHPQ: wpwri) FZ 
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Moreover, the universe is (bodies and space) : for that B. Bodies 
bodies exist, sense itself witnesses in the experience of all ?L" d s P a . ce - 

... . , " . The universe 

men, and in accordance with the evidence of sense we consists of 
must of necessity judge of the imperceptible by reasoning, and 

40 as I have already said. And if there were not that which 
we term void and place and intangible existence, bodies 
would have nowhere to exist and nothing through which 

to move, as they are seen to move. And besides these There is no 
two nothing can even be thought of either by conception p^ e ( j e 1 n n t de ~ 
or on the analogy of things conceivable such as could be existence, 
grasped as whole existences and not spoken of as the 
accidents or properties of such existences. Furthermore, 
among bodies some are compounds, and others those of 

41 which compounds are formed. And these latter are Body exists 
indivisible and unalterable (if, that is, all things are not to ' n f jj^j^™,],, 
be destroyed into the non-existent, but something per- particles, 
manent is to remain behind at the dissolution of com- 
pounds) : they are completely solid in nature, and can 

by no means be dissolved in any part. So it must 
needs be that the first-beginnings are indivisible corporeal 
existences. 

Moreover, the universe is boundless. For that which is c Infinity of 

, , , , . , , . the universe. 

bounded has an extreme point : and the extreme point is The universe 
seen against something else. So that as it has no extreme 15 infinite, 
point, it has no limit ; and as it has no limit, it must be 
4a boundless and not bounded. Furthermore, the infinite is both in the 
boundless both in the number of the bodies and in the atoms ana ;„ 
extent of the void. For if on the one hand the void were the extent of 
boundless, and the bodies limited in number, the bodies space ' 
could not stay anywhere, but would be carried about and 
scattered through the infinite void, not having other bodies 
to support them and keep them in place by means of 
collisions. But if, on the other hand, the void were limited, 
the infinite bodies would not have room wherein to take 
their place. 

Besides this the indivisible and solid bodies, out of o f " s °!^ e j" ccs 

Scholia - the atoms— 
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&v koi al ovyKpUreis yivovrai koi els a biaXijovrat, a.irep[Kr]irrd 
Ioti rots buxtfropais t&v oyrm&raiv ov yap hvvarov yeveo-dat 
ras TO<ravTas bia<popas e/c t&v avr&v o~xr)P-aru>v TreptetAjjfi- 
10 p.£va>v. Kal icad* tKacrrriv be trfflii&rurtv cm\&s &.ireipol elo-iv 
al opoiai, rals be biacpopais ov\ aTtK&s fareipoi d\\a p.6vov 
anep(ki)iTToi. \ 

43 KivovvraC re <rwex«*s al aWopjoi tov alSsva Kal al piev . . . 
els pianpav cat aWri\mv buiTT&ixevai, al be av t6v TtaXp.bv 
laxova'iv, orav rv-^uxri rfj irepnr\oKfj KeitXipJvai r; <rreya£6- 

44 p.evai irapa tS>v itkeKTiK&v. \ ij re yap tov nevov <f>vo-is fj 
biop[£ov<Ta SKaonjr airrriv tovto Trapao-Keva£ei, rrjv viripeicrtv 
ovx ola re ovo-a noieivdav ij re arepeoTtjs fj vrcap^ovo'a 
avrais koto ttiv o-vyKpovaiv tov aTroiraXpibv noiet, e<j> ortotrov 

5 av fj TrepmXoKT) tt\v amoKaT&o-raa-iv Ik ttjs crvyKpoicreons bib&. 
apyj] be tovtihv ovk eariv, aiTuov t&v aropuov ov<r&v koi 
tov Kevov. | 

45 'H Too-avTT) by <p<avri Tovrmv navra>v p.vt]piovevopteva>v tov 
Ikovov tvitov virof3aXX.ei tt}s t&v ovtoov <pv<re<os eirtvoCas. 

'AA\a jxi)i> Kal K(f(rfioi &neipoi elo-iv ol 0' opioiot tovtu> 
(tal ol avdp.0101. at rt yap UropMi &ir(ipoi oZtrat, £>s &pn 
f, iirebeCxOy, (j)ipwrat. Kal mppmriru). ov yap Karavrj\a>vTai 
al rotaOrai &rop,oi, i( &v uv yivoi.ro koV/jo? t) v</»' &v &v 
irottjOefr), oCr' Wr $va o{Jt* «iy ittmpao-p.ivavf, oW 8o-oi 
roioOrot oW 6Voi biiipopoi rotfrai?. (Sore ovbb> to ^iroSo- 
o-Tarf]ff6v tar i itpbs r))v anuptav r&v koV/mi'. | 

9 avrStv om. G 43 1 lacunam pout k«1 al ««>> indicavit 
Bignone, ante cadem verba Usener 3 nH Unoncr (in commen- 
tariol: aiVox libri : nir»v Briegcr % Iff^m/inf) X9\avirm Hrieger 
rr; ntpm\i)Kjj Usener : t^k v*pm\tnttif llbrl 4 napit G : n«pi 

BHPQ 44 2 nir^..] atrAK G 6 <iff/H <i?fl/<u» H.Weil 
45 1 '1') BP^ : 8< G 3 ^rm» ir#/))) »nte ri/f Inscruit Usener 

fVirofat Z f lii^none : Jmvaintt llbr. cctt^ Usener 3 •>" 6' li'GH 
PQCo: ,W B'FZ 4 ol GHPQCo: k„\ BFZ 1 ! f 

Scholia 

43 12 post (iir»/)(Xi;irT<« legitur «tW yd» ^»9<r»M ivioripu ttt Untipov 
riji< rnfiijv rvymotu; X*Vi flt, ^Vr«tV)^ nl Bfiiilf Ifrtf ptraHiWoimti, tl 
piWt tis 111) «<ii r».( ptyid«ri» Air'k&t tit Aitiipov iiirAt /<r/3riXX«u> 

X«'y*i] Xtjy«i C. 1*. Hermann : Xi/yne Uioner «/ ,<AX« . . . 

/pj9<UX«p in tcxtu retlnuit Muehll /«'XX«i libri plerique : 

fiAXm liG 

48 I post «1 ilrn^ot legitur </if/<r! AJ ivltnriim Kdi Jo-orn^wt aurar 
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fff /9np«rilr« 
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which too the compounds are created and into which they 
are dissolved, have an incomprehensible number of 
varieties in shape : for it is not possible that such great 
varieties of things should arise from the same (atomic) 
shapes, if they are limited in number. And so in each 
shape the atoms are quite infinite in number, but their 
differences of shape are not quite infinite, but only incom- 
prehensible in number. 

43 And the atoms move continuously for all time, some of E. Motion of 
them (falling straight down, others swerving, and others the atoms - 
recoiling from their collisions. And of the latter, some 

are borne on) separating to a long distance from one 
another, while others again recoil and recoil, whenever 
they chance to be checked by the interlacing with others, 

44 or else shut in by atoms interlaced around them. For on 
the one hand the nature of the void which separates each 
atom by itself brings this about, as it is not able to afford 
resistance, and on the other hand the hardness which 
belongs to the atoms makes them recoil after collision to 
as great a distance as the interlacing permits separation 
after the collision. And these motions have no beginning, 
since the atoms and the void are the cause. 

45 These brief sayings, if all these points are borne in mind, 
afford a sufficient outline for our understanding of the 
nature of existing things. 

Furthermore, there are infinite worlds both like and F. Infinite 
unlike this world of ours. For the atoms being infinite in ^"a^ ° f 
number, as was proved already, are borne on far out into 
space. For those atoms, which are of such nature that 
a world could be created out of them or made by them, 
have not been used up either on one world or on a limited 
number of worlds, nor again on all the worlds which are 
alike, or on those which are different from these. So that 
there nowhere exists an obstacle to the infinite number of 
the worlds, 
geholla 

44. 7 post t»v Ktmv legitur <pno-i fi' cvBoripa /tn6« jroioTT/ra rtva irtpi 
rAs thofiiws tlvai irXqv axhl tl,TOS Ka * fuyeSovs Kai fijpous' to Of 
Xfiotfta irapa Trjv Bttfiv Tap arafioiv aWaTTeadat cv mis Aadexa orot- 

. ' ' j_;„ Stl - - - A ..i ~? ~ ~- 
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Kai fa\v koI tu-hoi 6p.oiotrxijpi.oves rots o~repep.viois elo-'i, 
XenTorrja-iv aTrex 0VTes pLaxpav t&v (patvopAvmv. ovre yap 
aTTOaraa-ets abvvaTovcriv ev t& irepiexovTi yivecrdai roiavrai 
ovr emnjOfidrTjres rrjs Karepyao-ias t&v KOiXu>pta.Ta>v Kal 

5 Xe7rro7-7jra>i> yCve<rOai, ovre airoppoiai rJji> e£rjs 6e<riv /cat f}&o-iv 
StaTTjpoCn-oi, rjv -nep Kal ev rots arepepvtois etx "' tovtovs 
be tovs tvttovs «8a>Xa irpoo-ayopevo/xev. \ 

EW on ra eibb>\a rots Xeirrdnjo-tv di»iOT€p/3AT/ro« K€x/") Tal > 
oidev avrtpiapTVpei t&v <paivop.eva>v odev Kal rdxi awnep- 
/3\jjra !x el > Tr " 2 ' ra TTopov 0-vp.p.eTpov HxpvTa -rrpbs (r£>) rfi 
airoppZ air&v firjdev avriKoirreiv fj dXtya aVTiKoirreiv, iroXXats 
tik Kal Imeipois evOvs avriKOirreu) rt. | upos Te tovtois, otl 
fj yeve<ns t&v elb&kwv ap.a vorjji.aTi ovpipaivei. Kal yap 
p'ewris awb t&v awpaTtav tov eirtiro\7js vweyjis, ovk eirCbriKos 
Tjj (ieu&<rei bia tt)V aVTavaTr\r)pa>o~iv, <r<&£ov<ra tt\v htl tov 

5 orepepvCov denv ko.1 rd£ti> t&v aropxav em no\vv ypovov, 
el Kal iviore 0-vyxeop.evr], Kal o-varacren iv t& irepiexovri 
d£« tat bia to f«) beiv /caret paOos to o-up.ir\ripa>p.a yiveo-dai, 
Kal aXXoi be Tponoi Tives yevvrjTiKol t&v tolovtmv <pvo-edv 
tl<riv. ovOev yap tovtoiv avTipLaprvpeiTai rats alcr8rj(reo-iv, 

io ai> /JX^ttjj rts Tlva rpo-nov ras evapyeCas, rlva Kal ras 
ovjiitadeCas avb t&v IfaOev irpds r/piis drot<r<i. | 

A« be Kal voptCCeiv, ^Trtwidtros rivds avb t&v e£m8ev 
raj iiop<pb.i bpav rjp.as Kal biavouirOac oil yap ai> ivaTtoa-<j>pa- 
yuraiTO ra <■£(<> r»;i> iavT&v dwo-tv tov re xpw/xaros (cat ttjs 
pLop<pfjs bia tov aepos tov pArafcv f)p,&v rt Kaneuxav, ovbe 

5 bib. T&v aKTivmv rj oiiav oij ttot« p«vp.dr<of d</>' i]p.&v irpbs 

46" 3 mroirrno-'ic] (ruaruvit Gassendi 4 rije scripsi : tovs 
BP'QCo: ras FHP' : role GTD : irt&s Usener 5 Xnrnirqmi'] 
\uorljTiui! Usener yivta8m del. KUhn 46 mil pip «ai . . . 

47 (cnraT^fli/ to o-xmxfJm' has duus sentcntiaa suadente Giussani ad 
§§ 6 1 , 62 transtuli 47" 1 «V F PQ : U*G H 3 (r V ) supplevit 
Meibom : (ro) Tescari 4 airuppa scripsi collato Liter. iv. S05 : Aire Ipa 
libri : ^(*')) aneipa Bignone : roiitiiptm Muehll: post nW/>u aliquid 
■ntercidissc suspicabatur Tescari iro\\<i!t] nok\oU Usener in com- 
mcntario 48 3 «Viiro\i/f 7? f : ^trl irnX\r]9 libr. Cctt. («Vi7ro\Xijs 
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46* Moreover, there are images like in shape to the solid HI. Stim- 
bodies, far surpassing perceptible things in their subtlety a. "^gh" 
of texture. For it is not impossible that such emanations 1 The 
should be formed in that which surrounds the objects, nor ' maEes • 
that there should be opportunities for the formation of such 
hollow and thin frames, nor that there should be effluences 
which preserve the respective position and order which they 
had before in the solid bodies: these images we call idols. 

47* Next, nothing among perceptible things contradicts the <*■ Their 
belief that the images have unsurpassable fineness of speed.' 1 
texture. And for this reason they have also unsurpass- 
able speed of motion, since the movement of all their atoms 
is uniform, and besides nothing or very few things hinder 
their emission by collisions, whereas a body composed of 
many or infinite atoms is at once hindered by collisions. 

48 Besides this (nothing contradicts the belief) that the 3- Their 
creation of the idols takes place as quick as thought. For creation. * 
the flow of atoms from the surface of bodies is continuous, 

yet it- cannot be detected by any lessening in the size of 
the object because of the constant filling up of what is lost. 
The flow of images preserves for a long time the position 
and order of the atoms in the solid body, though it is 
occasionally confused. Moreover compound idols are 
quickly formed in the air around, because it is not neces- 
sary for their substance to be filled in deep inside : and 
besides there are certain other methods in which existences 
of this sort are produced. For not one of these beliefs is 
contradicted by our sensations, if one looks to see in 
what way sensation will bring us the clear visions from 
external objects, and in what way again the corresponding 
sequence of qualities and movements. 

49 Now we must suppose too that it is when something 4- The method 
enters us from external objects that we not only see but thought* 1 " 1 
think of their shapes. For external objects could not make 

on us an impression of the nature of their own colour and 
shape by means of the air which lies between us and 
them, nor again by means of the rays or effluences of any 

49 2 av (vaircxr^payiffaiTo Cobet : a /uv {av GZ 3 ) a.TroiT<j>payiaaiTO 
libri 5 Taw] nvav Usener 
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eneiva itapayivojxevosv, ovrws &>s rirsuiv TtvZv eneio-ioVTatv 
fip.iv aito r&v TTpayp.ar<ov bpx>\pousv re Kal 6poiop6p<pa>v Kara 
to iv&p/xoTTov pjyedos els rr)v o\j/iv rj rr)v bi&voiav, w/ce'tos 

50 rais <f>opais xpa>p.4va>v, | eira 81a ravrr/v rrjv alrCav rod ivbs 
ical crvvc^ovs tt)V <pavrao-[av artobibovrmv Kal rrjv (Tvpit&Oeiav 
arrb tov {nroKeinivov <np£6vru>v Kara rbv iictiOtv rrvpperpov 
eirepeio-jibv in rrji Kara /3&6os iv t$ o-repep.v[<f r&v droptav 

5 m£A<re<os. Kal rjv av \&./3u>p.ev <pavrao-Cav linfi\r]TiK&s rjj 
biavoCq rj toZs aJ<r0jjrnpfots «!xe pop<j>fis elre cruju^e/3rjKorcoi» 1 
popcpij lirrw avrrj tov arepepLvlov, ywojxivr) Kara rb k£rjs 
TTVKVU>ixa rj lyKariXeilxpa tov elb<a\ov. rb be ij/evbos Kai to 
birjjt.apTrjp.evov ev rfi 7cpoo-bo£a£opev<j> aeC Zotiv (eVt rov 
10 rtpoo-jievovros) lTnp.aprvptj6rio-eo-B.ai rj p.rj avTLjxaprvpriOrjo-eo-dai, 

5 1 (tr ovk kmpaprvpovjiivov {rj avTip.aprvpovp.4vov)- | rj re yap 
opxnorrjs r&v (f>avrao-ji&v otov el ev ehovi \ap.f3avop£v(i>v 
tj Kafl' ijirvovs yivop.eva>v rj (car' SXXas rivas emy3oAas rijs 
biavoCas rj rav \onr&v Kpirrjpimv ovk av rtore vrnjpxe rots 

5 ovo-l re Kal aXjjfleVi nporrayopevopevois, el p.r) rjv riva kol 
roiavra rrpoo-j3aX\6peva- to be birtp.aprrjp.evov ovk &v vrnjp\ev, 
tl jit) iKafiflavopev Kal aKKriv riva. KtVq<7u> ev r)pZv aiirois 
trwrjp.p.t'vrtv p\v (rj) <f>avra<rriKfi emfiokjj), biaXr)\jnv be 
fyovo-av Kara bl rat/rtjr, iav p,(v pri ernp.aprvpr)d^ rj avri- 
10 jiapTvprjdjj, rb v|/*G8o$ ydierat' iav be impaprvprjBrj r) p.r) 

52 avTip.aprvpi,Ofj, rb aXrjOis. | ko.1 ravrrjv oZv o-<j>6bpa ye bei 
rrjv bo£av Kare^eiv, tva prjre ra Kpmjpia avaiprjrai ra Kara 
ras evapyelas jirjre to bir)p.aprr\p.evov 6po(<us \3efSaiovp\evov 
navra ovvrapaTTri. 

7 oyjoxpoav Ross : otto xpowv l'bri 9 H nig ! fop- 

<j>ais libri 50 2 dirtidib'ovTtav . . . trytovT&v Usoncr ; nitablhivros 
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sort which pass from us to them — nearly so well as if 
models, similar in colour and shape, leave the objects and 
enter according to their respective size either into our 

5° sight or into our mind ; moving along swiftly, and so by 
this means reproducing the image of a single continuous 
thing and preserving the corresponding sequence of quali- 
ties and movements from the original object as the result 
of their uniform contact with us, kept up by the vibration 
of the atoms deep in the interior of the concrete body. 

And every image which we obtain by an act of appre- 5- Truth and 
hension on the part of the mind or of the sense-organs, v * s t on ° m 
whether of shape or of properties, this image is the shape 
(or the properties) of the concrete object, and is produced by 
the constant repetition of the image or the impression it has 
left. Now falsehood and error always lie in the addition 
of opinion with regard to (what is waiting) to be confirmed 
or not contradicted, and then is not confirmed (or is con- 

51 tradicted). For the similarity between the things which 
exist, which we call real, and the images received as a 
likeness of things and produced either in sleep or through 
some other acts of apprehension on the part of the mind 
or the other instruments of judgement, could never be, 
unless there were some effluences of this nature actually 
brought into contact with our senses. And error would 
not exist unless another kind of movement too were pro- 
duced inside ourselves, closely linked to the apprehension 
of images, but differing from it; and it is owing to this, 
supposing it is not confirmed, or is contradicted, that false- 
hood arises ; but if it is confirmed or not contradicted, it 

Sa is true. Therefore we must do our best to keep this doc- 
trine in mind, in order that on the one hand the standards 
of judgement dependent on the clear visions may not be 
undermined, and on the other error may not be as firmly 
established as truth and so throw all into confusion. 

Scholia 
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5 'AXXd prjv Kai to aKovew yiverai peufiaxos twos <pepop4vov 
airb tov. 4>c£>vovvros rj rjxovvros rj yjfocpovvros rj onm hrjrrore 
aKOvoriKov ir&Bos vapa&KevtiCovTos. to he pevpa tovto els 
bpaiopepeis SyKOVs hiao-ireCperai, ap.a two. htao-a^ovras ovp.- 
■naBeiav irpds aXA.ifA.ous Kai ivoTrjra Ihiorponov hiaTeivovo-av 

10 irpos to diroareiXav, Kai tt)v inaio-8r]criv Tr)v iir 1 kneivov &>s 
to iroAAd iroiovo-av, el he pi] ye, to egcaBev povov h>hr)kov 
■no.pa.<TKeva(flvo-av | &vev yap avaq>epopevns twos eKeWev orvp- 
■naBeCas ovk hv yevono t\ TOiaxrn] e-naio-(h\o-is. ovk avrbv 
ovv he? vopi(ew tov depot virb tt/s TTpoiepevrjs <pv>vr\s rj nal 
t&v opoyev&v o-%i) p.a.TL^eo'Bai (t7oAA7jp yap evheiav e£ei tovto 
5 vaaxew wr* eKewrjs), dAA' evBvs ttjv ywopevr)v it\r\yr)v ev 
f/pZv, orav <pa>wiv cupCtapev, rotaunjv Ik0AiuVik oymv tiv&v 
pevpmos rrvevpaT<ahovs airoTeX.eo~riK&v -noieio-Bai, f) to irdBos 
to okouotikov ^fwi Trapaa-Keva£eL. 

Kai prjv ko.1 Ttjv 6o-p.r)v vopioreov, mcntep Kai tt)v aKorjV, 

io ovk av TTOTe oiBev wdflos epydcracrflai, el p.rj oyKOi rives r\o-av 
diro tov irp&ypaTOS anofyepopevoi avp\peTpoi itpbs t& tovto 
to alo-6r\Tr)piov Kweiv, ol pev toloi Terapaypevms nal dAAo- 
rpiW, ol he Totoi drapdx<os Kai oixetajs expvres. \ 

Kai pr)V Kai tcls aropovs vopioreov ptjhepCav ■KoiortjTa 
T&v <paivopevu>v npocrq^peo-Bat irXjji" o-)(7/paros Kai fiapovs 
Kai peyiBovs Kai Sera l( dvdy/ojs <rx^M OTt <rvp$>vrj eori. 
iroiorr/s ydp naa-a pera^oXKei- al he aropoL oihev p.era/3dX- 
5 \ov<rtv, eTreihrjirep Set ri inopeveiv ev rots oiaAwreo-i tS>v 
o-vyKpio-ea>v orepebv kol ahiakvrov, b tcls p.era/3oXds ovk els 
to prj civ TroiJjo-erai ovh' e/c tov pr) ovtos, dAAd koto /xera- 
Becreis {tlvZv), tiv&v he koi vpoaohovs Kai aq^obovs. oOev 
avayKaiov to. pev peraridepeva aq^Bapra elvai <cai ttjv tov 
io perafiaAhovTos <pv<rir ovk ex oVT0L > fy MV S & * a ' o'XVI^ -- 
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Moreover, hearing too results when a current is carried B. Hearing. 
off from the object speaking or sounding or making a ^f^"!^" 1 
noise, or causing in any other way a sensation of hearing, effluence from 
Now this current is split up into particles, each like the *M°hsplits 
whole, which at the same time preserve a correspondence up into similar 
of qualities with one another and a unity of character ^JES?"^. 
which stretches right back to the object which emitted the serve the 
sound : this unity it is which in most cases produces com- ^^j^f 
prehension in the recipient, or, if not, merely makes 

53 manifest the presence of the external object. For without 
the transference from the object of some correspondence 
of qualities, comprehension of this nature could not result. 
We must not then suppose that the actual air is moulded 
into shape by the voice which is emitted or by other similar 
sounds — for it will be very far from being so acted upon 
by it — but that the blow which takes place inside us, when 
we emit our voice, causes at once a squeezing out of certain 
particles, which produce a stream of breath, of such a 
character as to afford us the sensation of hearing. 

Furthermore, we must suppose that smell too, just like C. Smell is 
hearing, could never bring about any sensation, unless \ y 
there were certain particles carried off from the object effluences, 
of suitable size to stir this sense-organ, some of them in 
a manner disorderly and alien to it, others in a regular 
manner and akin in nature. 

54 Moreover, we must suppose that the atoms do not IV. The 
possess any of the qualities belonging to perceptible things, ^'°^" ir 
except shape, weight, and size, and all that necessarily properties : 
goes with shape. For every quality changes ; but the ^ d p ^j z ™ elght ' 
atoms do not change at all, since there must needs, be x . Other 
something which remains solid and indissoluble at the change* but 
dissolution of compounds, which can cause changes ; not there niust be 
changes into the non-existent or from the non-existent, something 

constant to 

but changes effected by the shifting of position of some prevent com- 
particles, and by the addition or departure of others. For P'^ e destruc - 
this reason it is essential that the bodies which shift their 
position should be imperishable and should not possess 
the nature of what changes, but parts and configuration of 
their own. For thus much must needs remain constant. 
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55 rio-piovs Ibiovs- tovto yap Kai avayKaiov vrtopAvew \ Kai yap 
ev rots -nap' fjp.iv peTao^qpaTiCopAvois KaTa ttjv irepialpecriv 
to oj^p-a (vvndpxov Xap-jiaverai, ai be iroiornres ovk evwi&p- 
Xova-ai iv r§ p,eTaj3d\\.ovri, &o-irep eneivo KaTokeineTai, &W' 

5 i£ 8\ov rov o-dparos ano\kvp.evai. ikovo. oiv ra viroKetiro- 
p.eva ravra tcLs t&v <rvyKpi<rea>v bia<f>opas iroieir, iireibri irep 
xmo\eCire<T0a[ ye nva avayKaiov koi 04) els to pj 6V 
<pdeCpeo-6ai. 

'AAXa pji' ovbe bet vop.l(eiv itav pAyedos ev rats aropois 
loim&pxew, foa py ra <f>aiv6peva avripaprvpfy irapakkayas 
b4 rivas peyeB&v vopurreov eivai. ptkriov yap kcu tovtov 
irpoo-ovros ra koto ra iraOr) ko.1 ras altrdri<reis yi.vop.eva 

56 a-nobo6r)(reTai. j irav be jxeyedos rmapxov ovre XPWW™ eori 
irpbs ray tG>v noLOTqroDV bia<popds, a<pix6<u T€ W Ka * 
•npbs f}pas bparas aropovs- b oi Oeapeirat yivopevov, oW 
owwff h\v ykvoiro oparij Sropos Zarriv eTnvorjaau 

5 Ilpbs be tovtois ov bei vopiCeiv ev r$ a>pio-pevia <T<&paTi 
iireCpovs oyicovs eivai oib' ornqkbcovs ovv. &<rre ov povov 
T7)v els faieipov Top.r)v eirl rovkanov avaiperiov, ha pi\ 
Ttavra ao-devrj iroi&p.ev kolv tois irepiX^eo-i tS>v adpoav 
els to p.J) civ avayKa(<&p.eOa ra ovra BkifiovTes Karavakio- xeiv, 
10 aXXa koi rqv peri^ao-iv pri vopicrreov yeveo-0ai ev rois 

57 wpicrpe'vois els toeipov p.rp {em) Tovkarrov. \ oire yap 
oirios, eneibav airag tis ennj on airetpoi oyKOi 2v tivi 
imapxovo-iv rj 6irn\Uoi ov~v, eori vorjo-ai, irQs r av en 
tovto ■nenepaarp.evov eit] to pAyeBos; (utjAi'koi y&p rives 

5 brjkov &>S 01 a-neipoi elaiv oyicoi' koi oSroi otttjAi'koi av 
itore Sxriv, toeipov av Ijv Kai to pJyeBos-) &k P ov re expvros 
tov irempao-pevov biaX-qtnov, el prj ko.1 Kaff eavrb Beuprjrov, 
ovk eon pvq oi Kai rb e£rjs tovtov toiovtov voeiv Kai ovra> 

11 tovto] Tavra Meibom vn-o^Vai/] vwordhai Usener 
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55 For even in things perceptible to us which change their 
shape by the withdrawal of matter it is seen that shape 
remains to them, whereas the qualities do not remain in 
the changing object, in the way in which shape is left 
behind, but are lost from the entire body. Now these 
particles which are left behind are sufficient to cause the 
differences in compound bodies, since it is essential that 
some things should be left behind and not be destroyed 
into the non-existent. 

Moreover, we must not either suppose that every size a. The atoms 
exists among the atoms, in order that the evidence of Jj* ^[j^JJJt 116 * 
phenomena may not contradict us, but we must suppose not all sizes : 
that there are some variations of size. For if this be the 
case, we can give a better account of what occurs in our visible. 

56 feelings and sensations. But the existence of atoms of 
every size is not required to explain the differences of 
qualities in things, and at the same time some atoms 
would be bound to come within our ken and be visible ; 
but this is never seen to be the case, nor is it possible 
to imagine how an atom could become visible. 

Besides this we must not suppose that in a limited body b. The parts 
there can be infinite parts or parts of every degree of of atoms - 

™ 1. The parts 

smallness. Therefore, we must not only do away with f a limited 
division into smaller and smaller parts to infinity, in order body cannot 

.... . , • . be infinite in 

that we may not make all things weak, and so in the com- number or 
position of aggregate bodies be compelled to crush and ^^ tcly 
squander the things that exist into the non-existent, but 
we must not either suppose that in limited bodies there 
is a possibility of continuing to infinity in passing even to 

57 smaller and smaller parts. For if once one says that F or , if they 
there are infinite parts in a body or parts of any degree are, («) the 
of smallness, it is not possible to conceive how this should b ° if m C ;ted ° n 
be, and indeed how could the body any longer be limited size, 

in size? (For it is obvious that these infinite particles 
must be of some size or other ; and however small they 
may be, the size of the body too would be infinite.) And and (b) in the 
again, since the limited body has an extreme point, which * n "™ t ^' e on 
is distinguishable, even though not perceptible by itself, points it is 
you cannot conceive that the succeeding point to it is not ° ot C o°y^. e 
a«» C to infinity. 
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KO.TCL to egfjs els Tovimpoo-dev /3a8i£wri els to faeipov 
xrn&pxea> Kara (to) toiovtov &<piicveio-6ai rtj b/votq. \ t6 re 
IX&xtoTOV to h rr, al<r6rj<rei 8e? Karavoeiv on ovre toiovtov 
i<rru> otov to to.s pxTa^&o-eis e X ov ovr( " B&VT V T^vrm 
iv.6yjou>v, aAX' ^X ov t^ v Tiva KOlv ° Tr l Ta r&v V* ra P arSv > 

5 hia\r)\jnv he p.ep&v ovk Zx "' ^ ° Tav 8t * .™» s KOivdn}- 
tos Trpoo-eiKpepeiav olr)6&p.ev hwXfp\re<r6ai ti avrou, to fief 
iTTtr&he, to oe eiteKeiva, to "urov vp.iv let irpo<rmirreiv. i&js 
re 8ec»povp.ev ravra dird tou irpdtrov Karapxap-evoi Kal ovk 
ei> rS aiiT&, oi8e p.e'peo-i ftepSv amopeva, aU' q ef tjj 

io Joto'njTt tjj eaww to p-eyeOt) Karap.eTpovvra, to. nkeCa> irkeZov 
koI to. kK&TT<a ekarrov. tovVt; tt} avaXoyCq vop.i<rreov Kal rd 

ev rij ord/iw? IXaxt° TW ^XPV^' I w'"J" y«P lKe ""> 
is 8ia<pep« toS koto rjjr aro-0jjo-ii/ 6ea>povpAvov, avaXoyCq. 
oe Tjj airi) Ke'xpiJTOi. eirei' irep ictu on /le'yeflos l X ei q aTOfioj, 
Kara' tV (t£v) erraCfla toaXtrylav Karnyopwa-P-ev, piKpov 
5Tt fio'vov p.aKpaf lapdWovres. en re to iX«lxtoTa xal 
ap.iyij irepara 8ei vop.C(eiv, t&v p.r)K&v to KaTap.eTpr)p.a e£ 
avr&v *p<&TUV Tots fiei'foo-i koi eXaTroo-i Trapa<rKeva(ovra, 
tt) 8ia Xdyov OewpCq inl t&v &o P 6.to>v. t) yap kolv6tt\s fj 
virapxovoa enrols -npbs to. ip-erapoka Uawj to fie'xP 1 tovtov 
io avvreke'o-ai- <Tvp.<p6pr)<nv he eic tovtwv Kivrjaiv exovra>v ovx 
otov Te yevMax. \ 

Kal pv" KC " roC toetpw *»S J"" ovtoTdnp q KarcoTaTO) 
oi 8ei icaTT/yopeii' to ai>eo r) ko.tu>- els pevroi to iirep 
Ke<pakrjs, oOev av o-r&pev, els a-neipov ayeiv (h))bv p.t\MitOTe 
4>aveio-8ai tovto rip.iv rj to vnoKa.Ta> tou votjOevros els 
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similar in character, or that if you go on in this way from 
one point to another, it should be possible for you to 
proceed to infinity marking such points in your mind. 

58 We must notice also that the least thing in sensation is 2. The mini- 
neither exactly like that which admits of progression from ^"tZc^on 
one part to another, nor again is it in every respect wholly without parts, 
unlike it, but it has a certain affinity with such bodies, 

yet cannot be divided into parts. But when on the analogy 

of this resemblance we think to divide off parts of it, one 

on the one side and another on the other, it must needs 

be that another point like the first meets our view. And 

we look at these points in succession starting from the and is the 

first, not within the limits of the same point nor in contact I'l'™*!.! „ r 

' *r measure 01 

part with part, but yet by means of their own proper size, 
characteristics measuring the size of bodies, more in a 

59 greater body and fewer in a smaller. Now we must Similarly, 
suppose that the least part in the atom too bears the same iSSi. 
relation to the whole ; for though in smallness it is obvious visible parts 
that it exceeds that which is seen by sensation, yet it has m the atom ' 
the same relations. For indeed we have already declared 

on the ground of its relation to sensible bodies that the 
atom has size, only we placed it far below them in small- 
ness. Further, we must consider these least indivisible which arc the 
points as boundary-marks, providing in themselves as Uj e ^°/ ement 
primary units the measure of size for the atoms, both for 
the smaller and the greater, in our contemplation of these 
unseen bodies by means of thought. For the affinity 
which the least parts of the atom have to the homogeneous 
parts (of sensible things) is sufficient to justify our con- 
clusion to this extent: but that they should ever come 
together as bodies with motion is quite impossible. 

60 [Furthermore, in the infinite we must not speak of 'up' [i„ w h a t 
or ' down ', as though with reference to an absolute highest ? ense ?> ere 
or lowest — and indeed we must say that, though it is possible upwa rd and 
to proceed to infinity in the direction above our heads ^™. n g a . r t d 
from wherever we take our stand, the absolute highest " 
point will never appear to us— nor yet can that which 

passes beneath the point thought of to infinity be at the 
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B&mipov apa avo> re elvai (cat (cdrco itpos to avro- tovto 
yap aMvarov hiavoi}6T)vai. aSore fan p.Cav kafidv <popav 
r?> ava> voovp.ivr)V ds trnupov kbX p-Cav tt)v (carco, di> <col 
/xu/>id(cts irpds tovs ir6bas t&v iiravm to Trap' r)p&v cpepopevov 
(h) tovs inip Ketpakrjs r)pL&v touovs a<pt,KVJ)Tai fj iirl tt)v 
10 K«f>akr)v t&v vitoKaTut to nap" i)pMV kotw <p(pop.evov i) yap 
okr) tpopd ovOiv tjrrov inarlpa eKaripq avriKeipivr) fir' 
aireipov voeirai. \ 

Kol p.r)v koX 2o-otox«Is avayKdiov rds aropovs elvai, orav 
8ta tov Ktvov d<r<pipu>VTax prjdevbs avTiKoirrovros. ovre 
yap to fiapia Oolttov olo-0rjcreTai t&v ptKp&v (cat KO-ucpmv, 
faav ye by p.r)bev anavrq aiirois- ovre to. p-tupa. t&v peyak&v, 
5 itavra tropov <rvp.p.eTpov $x 0VTa ' ° Tav ^ € iicdvoLS 

djTtKonTjj" ovff r) avo> ovd' i) ds to irkdyiov 8td T&v 
Kpoio-ttoV <popa, ovd' jj icarm 8td t&v l&Cmv fiap&v. ed>' 
b-noo-ov yap hv (cart'crx;? e/car€p(a ovt/Zv, fi! too-ovtov ap.a 
vorjpaTi tt)v <popav oxn<rei, la>s (av tl) avTtKoxjrri, rj f£a>6ev 
lojj Ik tov Ibtov /3dpous irpds tt)v tov irkrjgavros 8vvap.u>. \ 
koX p-ijv koX i) 8td tov mvov <popa Kara. pr)bep.Cav duavrrjaiv 
T&v avTiK0yj/6vT0iV yivop.hr] Ttav p.i}<os mpikti-rrrbv iv anepi- 
voriTif xp6v<? avvrtket fipabovs yap (cat t&xovs avTiicoirr) 
Kal ovk avriKOirr) op.olu>p.a kap/3avei. \ akka p.r)v (cat /card 
ras o-vyKplaus OaTrmv Mpa Iripas pr}0i'\o-trai t&v aroprnv 
lo-OTax&v ovtr&v, t& lq>' tva t6ttov <l>tpe<rQai Tas iv rots 
aBpolo-pao-LV aropovs (cal (card rcV ikaxivTov trvvexv XP° V0V > 
5 d p.j) e<p' tva (card tovs k6y<p Q«apr\Tovs XP° V0VS ' 

9 (er) supplevit Usener 6l 2 <J<t</k/w»"tih GH'P 4 : cl<r<p(pe>p T a 
P 1 Q: «t'<T0epowai FH 1 : lur^'pomB : tit (Jpa rciir.ii') fpipavrat Brieger 
3 ra Pope'a] to (^cyaXa (ca'i) /3«p«u Usener in commentario juiepSc 
KoS delevit Gassendi 4 amunif Usener: <ijr<i»T« BP'Co : oVuvra 
F: avamav libr. cett. post ra iitKpa supplevit PpaSurtpw Usener 
5 cvoiTtt] t\oiT<i»' Giussani 8 /«<ir</)(a aur)ic scrips!: UaTepoiv 
libri: «or€poi- Usener 9 (o>ti) supplevit Usener 10 wpis Tfi* 
toZ ttX^Iom-os Swa/Jiv ut glossema seclusit Usener : npot tqv (eic) row 
rrX. 5£>'. Bignone 46 I -4 «d f»4" ««1 • • i/Joi'u)^« Xa/iPxvei hunc 
locum ex § 40 petitum hue inseri mssit Giussani 2 dxriKovj/oV- 

rcDe Usener: anTiKo^d»rwi' libri : avTinortr6vrmv Giussani 3 fipadovs 
BGH'P'Q: /3pa8<Vi)ror FH S P'Z 62 1 Km delevit Brieger 

2 Barrvv ZH: BmTov codd. cett.: {ni) Suttuv Usener ^ pijtfij- 
<rfr<«] oiVflijafrm Kiihn : </)..pi)(5i}cr<roi Brieger 3 rca] ml tA F 
unde nSr ri vel (cat (xara) ri coniecit Bignone 4 icat delevit 

Usener 'tov {\a\urrov Meibom: tuv {kaiprrav libri 5 el 
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same time both up and down in reference to the same 
thing: for it is impossible to think this. So that it is 
possible to consider as one single motion that which is 
thought of as the upwards motion to infinity and as another 
the downward motion, even though that which passes 
from us into the regions above our heads arrives countless 
times at the feet of beings above and that which passes 
downwards from us at the head of beings below ; for none 
the less the whole motions are thought of as opposed, the 
one to the other, to infinity.] 

61 Moreover, the atoms must move with equal speed, when C. The mo- 
they are borne onwards through the void, nothing colliding atoms° f A» 
with them. For neither will the heavy move more quickly move always 
than the small and light, when, that is, nothing meets fj^qufckas 8 
them: nor again the small more quickly than the great, thought', 
having their whole course uniform, when nothing collides ^$£1 nor 
with them either : nor is the motion upwards or sideways direction 
owing to blows (quicker), nor again that downwards owing ^^"^^ y 
to their own weight. For as long as either of the two 
motions prevails, so long will it have a course as quick as 
thought, until something checks it either from outside or 

from its own weight counteracting the force of that which 
46" dealt the blow. Moreover, their passage through the Their speed 
void, when it takes place without meeting any bodies ^ )1 I " C °^ 1V " 
which might collide, accomplishes every comprehensible 
distance in an inconceivably short time. For it is collision 
and its absence which take the outward appearance of 

62 slowness and quickness. Moreover, it will be said that In compound 
in compound bodies too one atom is faster than another, JJJJJJm redly 
though as a matter of fact all are equal in speed : this will move at the 
be said because even in the least period of continuous thoughan' 
time all the atoms in aggregate bodies move towards one inference 
place, even though in moments of time perceptible only (™ n a ,JSJt P " 
by thought they do not move towards one place but are deny this, 
constantly jostling one against another, until the continuity 

p)] 5 M Usener : elra pq Giussani : ft (ical) pq Muehll Kara tovs 
\6ya> tfefflfjnrow ^noWs ut glossema seclusit Usener 
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ttvkvov aVTiKoirrovo-iv, Icoy av virb ttiv altrOrjtnv to (rvve)(es 
tJjs (popas yivqTau to yap irpo<rbo£a(6pevov nepl tov 
aoparov, &s apa Kal ol bia. Xoyov OeatprjTol xpovot. to ovi>e)(es 
Trjs (popas %£ovo-iv, ol>K akrj0es eoriv em t&v tolovtiov 
io «rel to ye 8ea>pov'pevov irav r) kclt em/3okr)v Kap.j3avop.evov 
tjj biavotq akt]04s eoriv. | ov pr)v ov8' apa Kara tovs 8id 
\6yov Oeutpryrovs \p6vovs Kal to (pepopevov aapa em tovs 
Trkeiovs tottovs lupiKveirai (abiavorjTov ydp, /cat tovto ovva- 
(piKvov'p.evov ev alo-0r)T£i> XP° V< ? °& ev 8?jVo0ei; tov aireCpov 

5 ovk i£ ov av Ttepikafiwpev tt)v <popav tottov lorat a<piord- 
pevov)- avTiKovy yap opoiov ecrrai, kclv peyjpi too-ovtov to 
tA\os Trjs (popas pi) avTiKorrrbv KaTakvnuipev. \prjo~ipov 
hi) Kal tovto KaTacrxeiv to crroixeioi'. | 

Merd be raCra 8ei omiopav ava(pepovra em ras alcrdrjo~eis 
Kal to, TtdOt} (oUrm yap r) /3e/3atorarT7 maris Horai), on r) 
yjrv\r) cr&pA eori keirropepes itap' okov t6 adpoio-pa irapecirap- 
pevov, -npoo-ep$>epeo~raTOV he Trvevpan Oeppov Tiva Kpatriv 

5 expvri kol ttt} ^tei; tovt<o Trpocrep(pepes, irrj be tovtm. Ioti 
8e to pepos mkkr)v napakkayr)v elkr](pbs tjj keTrropepeCq 
Kal axrr&v tovtoiv, avpitaOes be tovtw pakkov /cat r£S XotirS 
ddpoLarparv tovto be Ttav at bvvdpeis Trjs tyvxys brjkov 
(TTOtoucrt) /cat to. TsaQr\ /cat al «i/cti>?7o-£ai /cat at 8iavo?)o-eis 
io Kal &v orepdpevoi Bvjjo-Kopev. Kal pr/v Kal on l;(€t r) 
yfrvxr) rrjs aia-drjo-ews tjjjj irktCarriv alrCav, bei KaTe%eiv | 
ov pr)v el\rj(pei av Tavrtjv, el pr) vtto tov koiirov aOpoLo-pxiTos 
eo-Tey&CeTo mas. to be koiirbv &6poio-pa napao-Kevdo-av 
eKeCvr] tt)v ahiav TauTr\v peTelkt}(pe Kal axirb tolovtov ovp- 
TiT&pxiTOS irap' eKeCvr]S, oi pevToi itavTiav 3>v (Kelmj /ce'/CTJjraf 

5 8to dTraXXayetoTjy Trjs ^X^ y ^X fl T '/" ala-Or^o-w. oi 

6 aiTucoffroticriK Gassendi : aurtKoitTaiatv libri 47 1-8 oi liqv 
oiSe ... ro oToixelav hunc locum ex § 47 petitum hue transferri 
iussit Giussani 1 oiS ipa\ aijff Spa Uscner : Bignone 
2 Mii to <ptp6fuvov Usener : Kara to (ptpnfuvov libri : nirro Til <Pep6iitvov 
Muebll : wit Tmrotpcpopevov Bignone 3 nwa<piKi><>vfi(i>nv\ our' 

<i<piKvt>vp.(vav Usener : oure avva<PiKvtwpsvov Giussani 6 too-ovtov 
libri plerique : tovtov BG 7 avriKom-ov scripsi : avriKoirrov 

Usener: avriKonlov B (sine accentu) GHP'Q: nn-ixonr/oK FP'Z 
63 4 irKi/fiari] oirtptiari F 5 *°' Tt °"* ro p<pos] <ort fie rt fxipos 

Woltjer: fVi Se tov ptpovt Usener: inn Se ro y fit'pos Diels 
8 8rp\oi> (iroiolo-i) Brieger : 8!j\ov libri : d^XoCo-t Gassendi : fit^yoy 
Usener 
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of their movement comes under the ken of sensation. 
For the addition of opinion with regard to the unseen, 
that the moments perceptible only by thought will also 
contain continuity of motion, is not true in such cases ; 
for we must remember that it is what we observe with the 
senses or grasp with the mind by an apprehension that 
47 1 ' is true. Nor must it either be supposed that in moments Nor of course 
perceptible only by thought the moving body too passes ^fole'body 
to the several places to which its component atoms move perform the 
(for this too is unthinkable, and in that case, when it *r aj * ects of ^ t 

v ' ' its component 

arrives all together in a sensible period of time from any atoms, 
point that may be in the infinite void, it would not be 
taking its departure from the place from which we appre- 
hend its motion) ; for the motion of the whole body will be 
the outward expression of its internal collisions, even 
though up to the limits of perception we suppose the 
speed of its motion not to be retarded by collision. It is 
of advantage to grasp this first principle as well. 

63 Next, referring always to the sensations and the feelings v. The soul. 
(for in this way you will obtain the most trustworthy 1 - It , is ?° m_ 

„ , *L . . , . posed of fine 

ground of belief), you must consider that the soul is a atoms, like 
body of fine particles distributed throughout the whole ™ ind an( f , 

, - . _ ... heat, and of 

structure, and most resembling wind with a certain admix- the third, 

ture of heat, and in some respects like to one of these and g 1 °J n 5 e ^" btle ' 

in some to the other. There is also the part which is 

many degrees more advanced even than these in fineness 

of composition, and for this reason is more capable of 

feeling in harmony with the rest of the structure as well. 

Now all this is made manifest by the activities of the soul 

and the feelings and the readiness of its movements and 

its processes of thought and by what we lose at the moment 

of death. Further, you must grasp that the soul possesses 2 . The soul 

64 the chief cause of sensation : yet it could not have acquired ha s sensation 

owing to its 

sensation, unless it were in some way enclosed by the rest protection 
of the structure. And this in its turn having afforded the J vit J hin the 

. . . body, to 

soul this cause of sensation acquires itself too a share in which it then 
this contingent capacity from the soul. Yet it does not communicates 

sensation. 

acquire all the capacities which the soul possesses: and 
therefore when the soul is released from the body, the 
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yhp avrb iv iavr& to6tx\v (Wicnjro tt)v bivapxv, aXX' ere'po) 
&pa <rvyyeytvrjpMv<f airrif irapWKvlaCev, 8 bta. rrjs (rvvre\e- 
&6tC<rris vepl airrb bvv&fxeuis Kara r»)i> kCvt]o-iv a-up-Trrmpa 
idcrdrjTtKbv tvOiis diroreXovv iavry aiteblbov Kara tt)v optov- 

65 prjo-w Kal ffvpTT&Oeiav xal induy, KaBdirep elirov. | 810 8?/ 
Kal ivwr&pxpvcra fj ^ux^ oibiirort AXXov twos plpovs dmjXXay- 
plvov avaicrfyrfifftc £XX' St hv koI toutjjs £vvan6\riTai tov 
areyi(ovTos \v64vtos tiff Skov elre Kal pepovs twos, iav 

5 itfp biapivy, $£ti r»)i> ato-6rj<riv rb be Koiirbv adpourpa 
biapivov Kal S\ov Kal koto pipos ovk Ix" ti)V alo-Qr\o-w 
ZksCvov airqkKaypevov, oaov ttotc icrrl to arvvrewov t&v 
aropmv itkrjdos els Ti)V Tijs V^XV* <pv<rw. Kal pt)V Kal 
biakvopevov row oXou adpoCo-pwos ri ^v\tj biaa-neLperai 
io Kal ovk4ti ex ft r <*s avTCiS bvvipeis ovbe Kweirai, ware ovb' 

66 ato-8r]o-iv Kexnjrat. | ov yap otov re vodv avrb alcrOavopevov 
pr] ($v) iv Tovra rS ovorrjpuiTi Kal rcuy Kwrjcrecri Tavrais 
XP<&pevov, otov ra. oreyaCovra Kal -nepie\ovTa M roiavra fj, 

67 iv oh vvv ov<ra lx« rauras ras Kwrjo-tis. | oXXa prjv Kal 
rdbe ye bet tspoaKaTavoelv on to do-iipaTov Xeyerai Kara 
rf;i> irkeCorrjv Spiklav tov fo'oparos IttI tov icaO' eavrb vot]- 
OivTos b\v. «a0' iavrb be ovk <?<rn votjirai to do-wpwrov 

5 ir\^v tov Ktvov' to be Ktvbv ovre Troiijaai oire iraBew 
btvarai, bXka Kivr}<rw pAvov bt iavrov tois o-oipaa-i irape- 

64 6 iripa . . . avyytytviiiuiitp Briegcr : tripa . . . avyycyevr)- 
fitvto libri : fTfpov . . . trvyycytvtipivov Uscncr 8 auTO libri 

plerique: avra B'Z icunpnv BP'Q: Htftja-tf FHP S : hvvtiatv 
GZ 65 3 avauTBryrqaci Kiihn : avourdlitTti 13 : avaiadr/aia Iibr. 

cett. : avaurSiirti Schneider a\X & &v FP 5 : oXXa &v libr. cett. 
rairris Usener : Taunj libri fvnnrdXijrai G: fovairiSXXijrat FHPQ : 
fu»am5XXurai BCo S ffei Usener: ufu libri: <ro!f« Muehll 

6 ml (tarn fw'por FG : Kara /i/par BHPQCo: <cnl ptpot Usener 
9 Suikvopevov F : Hvopiiov B : Xuo^tpou libr. cett. io ««Irat] 
iti>^ir«r Bignone : {ras avras myf)<r<is) supplcndum censuit Brieger 

66 i avrb] to Usener i (Sk) supplendum suspicatus est Usener 
4 oir] oiots coniecit Usener 67 2 on] o ri Usener Xtyerat 
Bignone : Xt'yet yap libri : \iyoptv Muehll : verba Xe'y«i yop Kara rrp 
■KhtioTipi bpSxav ut glossema seclusit Uscncr 3 naff eavrb 
Stephanus : Kuff iavrov libri 5 oBrt] niSi coniecit Usener 

Scholia 

67 I post icai rdSf legitur Xt'y« iv <<XXo« «rai {( mopav axTr/v 
o~vyKuo~8ai XftoTarwy K»« aTpoyyvKurraTav, 7roXXw rtvt duKfitpovaaiv rap 
tov TTvp6s' icai to piv Tt a\oyov niiTrjr, tgj ^Ol7^w irapccrndpdai o~a}pari' 
to be \0yiK0v iv r«S BmpaKt, it 87X01/ ?k re r£» <p6fia>v Kal Tr/s x a P°f. 
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body no longer has sensation. For it never possessed 
this power in itself, but used to afford opportunity for it 
to another existence, brought into being at the same time 
with itself: and this existence, owing to the power now 
consummated within itself as a result of motion, used 
spontaneously to produce for itself the capacity of sensation 
and then to communicate it to the body as well, in virtue 
of its contact and correspondence of movement, as I have 

65 already said. Therefore, so long as the soul remains in 3- Even 
the body, even though some other part of the body be lost, ^1 body 8 
it will never lose sensation ; nay more, whatever portions be lost, .the 
of the soul may perish too, when that which enclosed it is sensatfon^ aS 
removed either in whole or in part, if the soul continues 

to exist at all, it will retain sensation. On the other hand bat if the soul 
the rest of the structure, though it continues to exist either bod^'J^es 
as a whole or in part, does not retain sensation, if it to feel ; 
has once lost tha't sum of atoms, however small it be, 
which together goes to produce the nature of the soul. 
Moreover, if the whole structure is dissolved, the soul is and so does 
dispersed and no longer has the same powers nor performs *hen > the 
its movements, so that it does not possess sensation either, body is 

66 For it is impossible to imagine it with sensation, if it is broken up - 
not in this organism and cannot effect these movements, 

when what encloses and surrounds it is no longer the 
same as the surroundings in which it now exists and per- 

67 forms these movements. Furthermore, we must clearly 4 The soul 
comprehend as well, that the incorporeal in the general "corporeal, 
acceptation of the term is applied to that which could be for if it were 
thought of as such as an independent existence. Now it ' n k c e rporea! y 
is impossible to conceive the incorporeal as a separate independent 
existence, except the void : and the void can neither act vrid'^couUp 
nor be acted upon, but only provides opportunity of motion not act or be 

" J acted on. 

Scholia 

vmiov Tf ytvcffBai t&v Tijs ^rvxrjs pepav tq-v 7rap* o\rjv rt/v air/Kpurui 
n-apfaTropUfvav (yKarexoiteviov r) 8ut<popovpei>u>v, nra trupmirrovruiv rots 
firfpcurpois. to re uireppn a<p' o\av r&u trapartav (frepetrtiai 

pev ti epit. vat. Cobet : pevrot libri waptowapBai Schneider : 
nap«nrai>6ri B 2 : TrapevapBpei B'FGH PQCo : 7rap«raflp« i Z Sapaiu 
libri plerique : aapan GZ (rviiirarrovrav] epirmTovrav F : unde 
eiarmT6vTar Giussani inepcurpoU Usener: iropyfioIsBHP'Q: 
'noppois F (sc. twvppoV) : itrwappivois GZ : itopots Traversarius 
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Xerot. <8o-0' ol \4yoi>T(S ao-dparov thai ttjv fv\nv parq.- 
Cova-iv. oiidiv yap av IMvaro irottiv ovrt irao-xetv, fl 
roiavVn' vvv b' h>apy&s ap<p6rtpa ravra biaXapfidvtTai irepl 
tt)k \frvx^v to <n)p.irr<ipara. \ ravra olv irdirra ra biakoylo-para 
(ra) irepl ^X')* ^aycov rts ^irl ra 7rd07j xai ras aio-0rj<rtis, 
Hvr)iiovtvu>v t&v iv &pxf) fyOtvrwv, imv&s KaTo\jreTai tois 
rittOK ip.ittpitikr\p.piva els to («h to) koto pipos drtb 

5 Tovrtav i£aKpij3ov<r0ai /3t/3auos. 

'AAXa p.r)t> Kal ra o-xfoara. koa. to. xpdpara koi ra f/,ey<ffo} 
Kal ra /3ap»; Kat 6Va aAAa Karqyopelrai <rc5p;aros a>o-ai>el 
(rvufifpriKOTa rj nao-iv rj rots oparois koi Kara rijv al<r9r\<riv 
avr&v yvtaarois, ov6' £>s Ka0' eauras et<ri (ptfVets bo£a<rriov 
(oi yap bvvarbv imvor}<rai tovto), \ ovre oku>s &s ovk elo-Cv, 
ovB' is erep' arra irpoo-virapxovra tovtv ao-cipara, ov9' a>s 
popux tovtov, aU' as to okov <rapa KaOokov ptv (Ik) rovrav 
■navrav tt\v kavTov <pvo-iv ex or ai&iov, 0V X °^ ov fLvaL 

6 <rvprtt<l>oprip(v<t>v {fio-nep orav <£ avr&v t&v oyKwv p&(ov 
aOpourpa av<nfj Jjrot t&v rtparav rj t&v tov okov ptyzB&v 
roC8« Tivbs ikarrdvav), akka pdvov, i>s Ae'yto, ck tovtusv 
aituvrwv rr)v tavToC <pva-iv l^ap dfliiov. Kai imfiokas piv 
IxoiTa Iblas itavra ravra Iitti. Kal otaXiyfftr, avpirapaKokov- 

io Oovirros be tov aOpdov Kal ovOap.fi aito(rxi£opevov, akka Kara. 
rr/r iBpoav ivvoiav tov traparos Kaniyoplav elkrpporos. \ 

Kat prjv Rat rots adpaa-i avptlhrrei nukkaKis Kat ovk aibiov 
napaKo\ov8eiv ***** ovr iv rots aopirois eti>at ovt( ao-apara. 

9 8iaXn/i^aytrnt scrips! : SmXaji^aMt libri : SittXofiP(i«ir Big- 

none: Siakapfiavoptv Meibom: wp^aini Usener 68 2 (to) 
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69 2 oS9' o>s Gassendi: wr «5fl' (oM' FQ) libri eVp" arrn 
Usener : erfpa to libri 3 («> supplevit Meibom 4 («) 
supplevi 5 avime(f>opTiitivav BQP'Co : (ru/nre^wpiJptW F 6_ peyc- 
65>v] ixtpav Schneider 7 roC8« nvos Usener: toD Se Tti-or 
libri 8 eWoS] t'ttuTSi- HPQ 10 oi8av.rj Usener: oi0aw 
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through itself to bodies. So that those who say that the 
soul is incorporeal are talking idly. For it would not be 
able to act or be acted on in any respect, if it were of this 
nature. But as it is, both these occurrences are clearly 

68 distinguished in respect of the soul. Now if one refers all These general 
these reasonings about the soul to the standards of feeling w nj supply 
and sensation and remembers what was said at the outset, a ba ? is for 

details 

he will see that they are sufficiently embraced in these 
general formulae to enable him to work out with certainty 
on this basis the details of the system as well. 

Moreover, as regards shape and colour and size and VI. Properties 
weight and all other things that are predicated of body, ""proxies 
as though they were concomitant properties either of all are not 
things or of things visible or recognizable through the corporeal 6 "' 
sensation of these qualities, we must not suppose that existences or 
they are either independent existences (for it is impossible J^'o ncesor 

69 to imagine that), nor that they absolutely do not exist, nor parts of body, 
that they are some other kind of incorporeal existence scpa'rabie" 
accompanying body, nor that they are material parts of physical con- 
body : rather we should suppose that the whole body in body ° f 
its totality owes its own permanent existence to all these, out D0( jy owes 
yet not in the sense that it is composed of properties its essential 
brought together to form it (as when, for instance, a.larger rggregate'of 
structure is put together out of the parts which compose properties, al- 
it, whether the first units of size or other parts smaller not^'" 5 
than itself, whatever it is), but only, as I say, that it owes uniting to 

its own permanent existence to all of them. All these 
properties have their own peculiar means of being per- 
ceived and distinguished, provided always that the aggre- 
gate body goes along with them and is never wrested from 
them, but in virtue of its comprehension as an aggregate 
of qualities acquires the predicate of body. 

70 Furthermore, there often happen to bodies and yet do a- Accidents 

not permanently accompany them (accidents, of which we fncc-rporeai 

must suppose neither that they dp not exist at all nor that existences, 

they have the nature of a whole body), nor that they can and 

be classed among unseen things nor as incorporeal. So so on attached 

to body, but 

scripsi : <«u libri: carat Usenet : <c(ai avaia-Snrms ooiaa-redv eiv\u not P erma - 
Bignone nent, y- 
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&<rre 8»j Kara tt\v wX<f<rr»jv (popav Tofoia r£> dvojiari xpapevoi 
<pav(ph iroiod/itv th crvp.tn<ipM.Ta ovre t^v tov oKov q>vo-o> 
5 (x ea> > ^ "vWttfi6i>TtS (caret t6 &6p6ov (r&}ia ■npoo-ayopevop.ev, 
o&rt t^p T&V aUbiov TtapaKo\ov6ov'vTU>v, &v &vev o-&p.a ov 
bvvarbv voncrQau kot' lmj3o\as 8' av rwas trapaKoXov- 

71 OoOvtos toO &6p6uv tita<rra vpoo-ayopevOeir), \ &XX' ore brjirore 
Sitagra ovp./3alvoitra Ompurat, ovk afotov t&v <ni\iitToaixaTuiv 
ifapaKoXovOoivrtov. ko\ oflie ifaXareov eic tov ovtos to6tt\v 
rijv ivapytlav, Sri oIk iyti t^v tov oXov <j>vo-iv <S avp.- 

B fiatvu uibi riiv r&v dtbkov TtapaKoXovOovvroiv, oi8' oS jcafl' 
airh vop-ia-rlov {ovbe yap tovto btavoryreov ovr tirl tovtcw 
o{r' M t&v dibiov <ru^/3«;3jjKor<oi>), dAA' Strep ko.1 (paiverai, 
ovnTTT(ap.a.Ta itav(ra Ka)ra to. o-dfiara vopurriov, koI ovk 
aibiov irapaKokovOovvra oib' av <f>vo-ea>s Kaff eavra rdyna 
10 expvTa, aXX' bv TpoTsov avrij rj <u<r07jo-is rr)i> IbiOT-qra iroiel 
dewpelrai. | 

72 Kat iMqv Kal robe ye bei upoo-Karavorjo-ai o-qbobp&s' tov 
yap bri yjrivov ov CrjTqreov mo-nep Kal ra Xoitra, ova ev 
{nTOKfiiJ.ev<a farovpev dvayovTes em tcls fiXeiiopi.evas Trap' 
rjp.iv avroTs TrpoXrpjreis, aXX* aird to evapyr)jj.a, KaB' 5 tov 

5 ttoXvv r) oXCyov \p6vov dva(pa>vovp.ev, o-vyyeviK&s tovto 
em<pep0VTas avaXoyioreov. /cat ovre biaXeKrovs as fieXTiovs 
neTaXyirreov, aXX' avrah rais vttapxovo-ais kot' avroO 
XpiJoreW* ovre aWo ti (car' airov KaTrjyoprjTeov cos ttjv 
avrr)v ovo-Cav e\ov r&> Ibuijiari tovtm (ko.1 yap tovto iroiovo-i 
10 Tives), a.X\a jiovov a> o-v/XTrXeKOiiev to ibiov tovto Kal napa- 

73 p.eTpovp.ev, pAhiora emkoyioreov. | Kai yap tovto ovk ctaro- 

bei£eois irpoo-beiTai aXX' e'mXoyio-p.ov, on rals riptepais ko.1 

5 6 FGZ: 6k HPQCo: t,p B 6 o/4to» BF: otd»W libr. cett. 

8 post irpoirayopevOtiri lacunam indicavit Usener 71 I ort] 

oroi Usener 2 <SuW Meibom : ai&iav libri 4 evapydav] evep- 
ytinv GH & F J GZ: 6 B: HPQCoF 2 5 dibiov PCo: di«iW 
BGZ 6 8ta»oijT«'oi'l Storyoip-oi/ Bernays 7 aiSioy] mSiav 

15 FGZ 8 Trdy^Ta Ki)ra to aa/mra Bignone : 7T«ito to aapara 
libri: jraiTa aapaTos TJsener: Tran-a ra rotavra MuehU IO a\X* 
o»] <iXXoi> P'Q: aXX' (&) ok coniecit Bignone II Stapeirai] 
8tv>im<j8m vel Bttaprfriiiv suspicatiis est Usener 72 6 emtpipovras 
scripsi : 7re/)i06pow«s libri : iirupipovris Usener 7-8 Kar airov 
. , , kiit' (u'tou Gassendi : Kaff airov.. . . naff airov libri 9 e^oK 
Usener : t^opros libri (ex "" H) 10 rouro BHP'Q: roura> FGP 2 

Scholia 

71 4 post nvpfialvti legitur 5 bq ra! cr5pa upoaayopivoptv. in textu 
retinuit Muchll 
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that when according to the most general usage we employ 
this name, we make it clear that accidents have neither 
the nature of the whole, which we comprehend in its 
aggregate and call body, nor that of the qualities which 
permanently accompany it, without which a given body 
cannot be conceived. But as the result of certain acts of 
apprehension, provided the aggregate body goes along 
7« with them, they might each be given this name, but only on 
occasions when each one of them is seen to occur, since 
accidents are not permanent accompaniments. And we -Both their 
must not banish this clear vision from the realm of exis- ^'their 
tence, because it does not possess the nature of the whole transitory 
to which it is joined nor that of the permanent accompani- ^"^^f r 
ments, nor must we suppose that such contingencies exist recognized, 
independently (for this is inconceivable both with regard 
to them and to the permanent properties), but, just as it 
appears in sensation, we must think of them all as accidents 
occurring to bodies, and that not as permanent accom- 
paniments, or again as having in themselves a place in the 
ranks of material existence ; rather they are seen to be 
just what our actual sensation shows their proper 
character to. be. 

72 Moreover, you must firmly grasp this point as well ; we 3. Time is not 
must not look for time, as we do for all other things which ty^ontept 
we look for in an object, by referring them to the general as are con- 
conceptions which we perceive in our own minds, but we and'quaHtfes, 
must take the direct intuition, in accordance with which we but is a special 
speak of 'a long time' or 'a short time', and examine it, ^""J of acci " 
applying our intuition to time as we do to other things. 

Neither must we search for expressions as likely to be 
better, but employ just those which are in common use 
about it. Nor again must we predicate of time anything 
else as having the same essential nature as this special 
perception, as some people do, but we must turn our 
thoughts particularly to that only with which we associate 

73 this peculiar perception and by which we measure it. For 
indeed this requires no demonstration, but only reflection, 
to show that it is with days and nights and their divisions 
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rats vv£l (rvnit\iKop(v Kal roiy tovtiov p.epeo-iv, axravroas 
be Kal rots irddem Kal rats atraOeCais, Kal Kivqo~eo-i Kal 
5 ori&eo-w, lbi6v ri o~vp.nTmp.a irepl ravra ir&kiv avrb tovto 
ivvoovvres, KOtO* b xp6vov oWuafopier. 

'EttC re rots irpoeipr]p.ivois rous koctuous bti Kal nacrav 
<r6yKpi<nv ireitepacrpiivrjv to SpLoioeibes rols dempovfiivois 
itvkv&s t)(QVo~av vop.l£eu> yeyovevai curb rov airelpov, ■n&vroiv 
10 roirmv eK <rv<rrpo<l>G>i> ibCwv attOKiKpipivtoV Kal p.ei(fivu>v Kal 
iKarrSvuv Kal itdKiv biaXvecrOai vivra, .to. p.ev Oclttov, 
ra be fipabvrepov, ko.1 to. piev virb t5>v roi&vbe, ra be vwb 

74 t&v TQiawhe iriir^ovra. j en be Kal tovs koV/xow ovre e£ 
av6.yKt]s bel vopI(eu> eva axup-ajio-piv ZypvTas ***** ovbe 
yap av &irobel£eiev ovbeis, a>s {iv) p£v r<3 roiovna Kal ovk 
av ep.TTepLe\^(j>dr] ra Toiavra o-nepp&ra, e£ &v £3d re Kal (pvra. 

5 Kal ra Xotira irdfra (ra) dempoifieva awUrrarat, iv be rS 
TOLOvrip ovk av ibvirqOr). | 

75 'AAAa p.rjv vno\i)irr£ov Kal rr/i» q^vo-tv iroXXa Kal itavrdia 
vtto avrZv t5>v -npayp-aTav bibax\8ijvai re Kal avayKao-drfvat.' 
rbv be \oyio~pbv tcl virb ravrrjs irapeyyvr]9eVTa voTepov 
i^aKpipovv ko.1 Trpoa-e^evpio-Keiv iv p.iv rto-l Oarrov, iv be 

5 rta-l ppabvTepov Kal iv p&v ncrl Trepidbois Kal xpoVoiy ^cmb 
r&v airb rov airttpov^ » *, iv bi rt<rl Kal iKarrovs. odev Kal 
ra 6v6para «£ apxfjs l*h Oiirei ytvto-Qat, aM' airas ray 

73 5 ir«Xw»] iraVra Uscncr J roi/r Koa/xour] tovs (re) koo-u-ovs 

suspicatus est Usener 8 ipatoiMs FPQCo: o/iofiSVr BGHZ 
13 -ndtrxoyrn FGH I P*Z: tovto ax^a BP'Q: tovto Trda-^ovra H 2 

74 2 post ?xoi>rnr verba genuina scholio intruso expulsaesse indicavit 
Usener 3 (<V) supplevit Gassendi 5 (ra) supplevit Schneider 

75 2 avrav tb>v BHPQ: t&v avrav F: rui> auruv rav GCoZ 
3 um-cpov BP ! Q : Km vn~T*pov codd. cett. 5 '"^ ™ v T0 ^ 
dirupov ut glossema seclusit Usener airoro^» pro drrl> r« legendo : 
retinuit Bignone qui {<j>6B->v /in'fovr irapao-K<vd((o-0ai \vo-as) addere 
voluit Lacunam indicavit Usener 6 mt Usener: (tnr'libri 

Scholia 

73 6 post ovojtn^oiuv legitur d>ijo-i 8e tovto lent iv tj\ bfvrtpq Tlep\ 
(pvo~eas KOt iv rij MeydXy iiriTopSj __ 

tj SivTcpa libri plerique : rjj fi FGZ 

13 post TTdo~Xpvra legitur brjKov ovv as (tnt <j>6aprovs <j>iiort tovs 
Kdtrpovs ficTapaWoyruv t&v pfp&v. Kal iv SKKots Tqv yrjv r«5 dipt 
iiroxeio-Bai. 

8rj\ov . . . Kai in textu retinuit et post Kal * * * (ral iv . . . nepl 
<pu<rca>9) adiecit Muehll <j>0apTois BPCo : <j>8dpTns~F : i<j>0dp~ 
tovs GZ tous Koo-fuivs libri plerique : rov koo-v-ov F 

74 2 post eywrac legitur dXXa <cai 8ta(p6povs avrovs iv ttj i0 Htp\ 
<pvo-eu>s <i>T)au>' ots p.cv yap <r(paipoti8«r, Kal uoctSctr aXXovr, xal dXXoio- 
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that we associate it, and likewise also with internal feelings 
or absence of feeling, and with movements and states of 
rest ; in connexion with these last again we think of this 
very perception as a peculiar kind of accident, and in virtue 
of this we call it time. 

And in addition to what we have already said we must VII. Worlds, 
believe that worlds, and indeed every limited compound ^SSwT' 
body which continuously exhibits a similar appearance to shafts, and 
the things we see, were created from the infinite, and that ""worlds 
all such things, greater and less alike, were separated off are created 
from individual agglomerations of matter ; and that all are Joidbymeans 
again dissolved, some more quickly, some more slowly, of separate 
some suffering from one set of causes, others from another. „f maSrand 

74 And further we must believe that these worlds were are similarly 
neither (created) all of necessity with one configuration (nor dls ?° lved ; 

. , , . , , , „ , 9- Worlds are 

yet with every kind of shape. Furthermore, we must of various 
believe that in all worlds there are living creatures and shapes- 
plants and other things we see in this world ;) for indeed f n J" are" 1 
no one could prove that in a world of one kind there might animals, 
or might not have been included the kinds of seeds from anrsT ' D 
which living things and plants and all the rest of the 
things we see are composed, and that in a world of another 
kind they could not have been. 

75 Moreover, we must suppose that human nature too was VIII. The 
taught and constrained to do many things of every kind f£iffaj£„ 
merely by circumstances ; and that later on reasoning and the origin 
elaborated what had been suggested by nature and made ^Carts' 
further inventions, in some matters quickly, in others were taught 
slowly, at some epochs and times (making great advances), JjeveToped by"* 
and lesser again at others. And so names too were not reason. 

at first deliberately given to things, but men's natures s. Language 
according to their different nationalities had their own na ^ d °j^ 

Scholia _ ,'.'.» 

o-xfitiovas Mpovs' ov juevTOi. irav a^Hiatx^v- ov8« £«j>a aval aitoKptaiyra 
anb toO aiTfipov 

verbum dXXd in textu retinuit Muehll nepl <pio-cas Brieger : 
jrepl niroO BHP'QCo: ir«pi tovtov FGZ: 7Tfpl (d>0<r«os) airrbs 
Usener ?x ei " Hbri plerique : ex fTQ1 ovpevroi . . . arreipov 
in textu retinere voluit Brieger 

6 post f8ucij#!) legitur aaavras Si Kai cvrpcKprjiiai. rbv avrbv &( 

rpi'mov Kal M yijf vopmriov 

rbv ahrbv . . . vopuTTiov in textu retinuit Muehll 
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</>v<ms T&v &v6pt&iro>v KaO' eKaara e6vq Ibia Tra(T)(Ov<ras 
■jtA$y] koI tbia Kapfiavoio-as q^avrao-para l8Ca>s tov aepa 

10 imlfnKur a~re\\6p.evov v<\>' kKcunuiv tS>v -naO&v koi rav 
<f>avra<rii&Ta>v, &>s &v iror« Kat y irapa tovs toitovs t&v kdv&v 
biatyopa ety | Horepov bi koiv&s n.aS' eKaara I6V?j to Z8ta 
redtjvai itpbs rb rat bt)k<io~eis fjrrov ap<pif}6kovs yevi<rOai 
dXXifXoty Kal (rvvropmripois hr)\ovpivaf tivS. be Kal ov 
crvvopdpeva TTpdypara (l<r<pipovTas tovs avveihoras irapey- 
S yvrj<rai was <pd6yyovs tovs (fJ-iv) avayKao-QevTas avaqbawrjo-at, 
tovs be rip \oytcrp& e\ope"vovs Kara rqv Tckelxmqv alriav 
ovruts eppqveva-ai. 

Kal p.riv (/cat rqv) cv rots /xerewpots <popo> Kat Tpoirr)v 
Kat 1/cXeti/ftf Kat ai>aroX?ji> /cat Stfow Kat ra o-varoiya rovrois 

10 pyre \eirovpyovvros nvbs vopC£eiv Set yevecrdai kcu biarar- 
tovtos f) biara£avros Kat &pa rrjv isao-av paKapuo-nyra ex 0VTOS 
pera aqbdapo-Cas | (ou yap o-vp<pmvovo-w irpaypareiai Kat 
<j>povr[bes koi dpya! Kat ^aptres paKapiorqn, dXX' & acrdeveiq 
Kat 0o/3(o Kat irpocrSe^o-ei rfiv 7r\jjo-foi» raCra yiverai), p-qre 
av mip apa ovra o-vveo-rpappe'vov tt)i> paKapionqra KeKrqpeva 
5 Karci (3ov\qo~iv ray Kti>rjcr«is rai/Tas kapfiaveiv aXXa wai" 
to (rtpvwpa rqpelv Kara irtti'ra ivdpara q^epopeva «rt ray 
roiatfray ivvoCas, tva pqb' virtvavrlai i£ avr&v {yev<ovraC) 
r& (repvdpan &6£at- tl be p.?'/, rbv peyio-rov rapaxov ev 
rats ^wxcus avri) fj virevavTidrqs rrapao-Kevao-ei. oOev brj 

io Kara ras l£ apx»/s ivairoKrjij/ets r&v crvo-Tpo<p5>v tovtusv 
Iv ttj tov KoVp-ou yeveo-ei Set bo£tlt(eiv Kat rqv av&yK-qv 
ravrqv Kal nepiobov ovvrekelo-dai. | 

Kat piqv Kal (ro) rq»> vwep t&v Kvpio>Ta.Tu>v alriav efaKpt- 
y3£crai <j>vo-io\oytas tpyov etvai btl vopCCeiv, Kal to paK&ptov 

12 etij] 5 Usener 76 3 aXXijXoir Meibom : riXX^Xout F : aXX^Xatc 
libr. cett. ' 5 T-oir(jiEi') Schneider: tous libri : seclusit Usener 6 e'Xo- 
fu'rovs] cVa/wvovs Schneider omsi'] (jiavrairiav suspicatus est Usener 
8 (zcnl rnvS supplevit Usener II Starajan-of GHZ : 8t<n-a£o»ros 
BFPQCo 77 2 <iXV c'i> P^Co: aXXA eV B: FGHP'Z 

4 a? irOp a/ia (a/10 H) oin-a P'GHZ : av irvpa iiaovrn P'Q : Xuwtipa /na 
o>ra B 1 : Xuffupa a^a oira B ! : ai 7rSp' 3wa F : ai irvpos ap/ia aura 
M. Casaubon : av mpbs avaimara Usener avvtatpaufiivov\ avvt- 
aTpannimv Usener 6 Aepo/uva] (pepopevov Usener 7 '" Q Usener : 
e'<ij» libri firjS' mevavriai . . . 8d Jm] (Ufiir mtvavrlov . . . 80^3 Meibom 
(yivcarrai) supplevit Gassendi 9 aur^ ti HPQCo : alrrjv f) B : avri; 
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peculiar feelings and received their peculiar impressions, natural 
and so each in their own way emitted air formed into^™*' by 
shape by each of these feelings and impressions, according feelings and 
to the differences made in the different nations by the places un P ress,ons . 
of their abode as welL And then later on by common con- and was 
sent in each nationality special names were deliberately de veSped' ly 
given in order to make their meanings less ambiguous to deliberately, 
one another and more briefly demonstrated. And some- New names 
times those who were acquainted with them brought in j^rffabriffi 
things hitherto unknown and introduced sounds for them, these ways, 
on some occasions being naturally constrained to utter 
them, and on others choosing them by reasoning in accord- 
ance with the prevailing mode of formation, and thus 
making their meaning clear. 

Furthermore, the motions of the heavenly bodies and x - Celestial 
their turnings and eclipses and risings and settings, and kin- fy^^"" 
dred phenomena to these, must not be thought to be due to causes: 
any being who controls and ordains or has ordained them tlonsof the" 
and at the same time enjoys perfect bliss together with im- heavenly 
mortality (for trouble and care and anger and kindness are not rantSlied 
not consistent with a life of blessedness, but these things b y 

, . , , , r , j mortal blessed 

come to pass where there is weakness and fear and depen- being, 
dence on neighbours): Nor again must we believe that (4) nor are 
they, which are but fire agglomerated in a mass, possess bebg^'them- 
blessedness, and voluntarily take upon themselves these selves, 
movements. But we must preserve their full majestic We must not 
significance in all expressions which we apply to such Seseways 
conceptions, in order that there may not arise out of them derogate from 
opinions contrary to this notion of majesty. Otherwise * aJ^^ 
this very contradiction will cause the greatest disturbance 
in men's souls. Therefore we must believe that it is due 
to the original inclusion of matter in such agglomerations 
during the birth-process of the world that this law of 
regular succession is also brought about. 

Furthermore, we must believe that to discover accurately The know- 
the cause of the most essential facts is the function of the m uS e °offte 
science of nature, and that blessedness for us in the know- heavenly 

FGZ IO lurra Meibom : urn Hbri 1 1 •ye«V«] avvrairei FGZ 

78 1 (ro) supplevit Usener - 

3871 d 
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iv rfi irepl p.eTe<&pa>v yvdo-et ivravda ireirroiKe'vai Kal iv t& 
rives <f>icteis al dea>po6p.evai Karri ra periwpa ravrl, Kal 
5 8<ra avyyevij irpbs rr)v els rovro iKpifteiav irl re ov rb 
irXeovax&s iv tois touuvtois etvai /cat rb h>be\opxvov Kal 
aXXros ira>s fyeiv, &XX' airX&s prj etvai iv a$0dpT<*- Kal 
pxixapiq <f>v<T(L t&v bi&KpKrw virofiaXXovrmv r) T&paypv p.r)6iv 
Kal rovro KaraXafieTv rrj Siavoiq iariv hir\&s etvai. | rb 8' 
iv rrj laropiq ireirraKds rjjs bio-em koI avarokrjs Kal rpoirijs 
Kal iKXeiyjre<as Kal oVa avyyevrj rovrois p.r)0ev en irpbs to 
paK&piov rr)s yv<&crea>s ovvreCveiv, dXA.' bpaims rbis (pofiovi 
5 e'x flv T0 ^ y ravra KaftbSvras, rives 8' al Q-uaeis ayvoovvfas 
Kal rives al KVpubrarai alrCai, /cat el p.rj irpoo-fibeicrav ravra' 
T&xa be Kal ir\eiovs, brav rb Odpfios Ik ttjj rovrmv irpoo-Kara- 
vorjo-ems pi] b-uvryrai rr)v Xvmv Xap.j3a.veiv Kal rr)v irepl T&v 
KvpuarArcav olxovopiav. bib br) kov irXeiovs alrias evpio-K<t>p.ev 
io rpoir&v nal bvaeuw Kal avaroX&v Kal iKXefyemv Kal t&v 
ToiovTOTpoitaiv, &o~sep Kal iv tois Karri pepos yivopb>ois 
Jp>, | ov Set vop.i£eiv rr)v virep rovrmv \peCav aKpifieiav p.r) 
aitei\rj<\>ivai, So-rj Trpbs rb aripaxpv Kal paKapiov r)p&v 
ovvreivei. <Sar« irapadempovvras iroa-ax&s Trap' T)pXv to 
Spoiov yCvtrat, alTtoXoyrjriov virep re t&v pere&paiv Kal 
5 iravrbs roC afojkov, Karaxjipovovvras t&v ofiYe {rb) povax&s 
t\ov rj yw6p.evov yvu>piC6vTa>v ovre to irKeovax&s <rvp.j3divov 
(iirl t&v) Tt)v Ik t&v airoa-rripdrutv <pavra<riav irapabibovruiv, 
In re ayvooivrmv Kal iv irolois ovk lariv drapcucrTjcrai. 
av ovv oliipeOa Kal &hC iru>s ivbex^pevov aiirb y[veo-0ai koI, 
io i<p' oiois 6po[a>s Icrrlw arapaKTrjo-ai, airb to on irXeovax&s 
ylverai yvmpi^ovres, &o-nep k&v Sti £>bt irtos ylverai elb&p.ev, 

iifrg. . . yvaaei seclusit Usener * vravBd (re) suspicafus 
est Usener 4 "rives Z 3 f : vivas libri S avyyevrj] trvvTcivet 

Usener: (toutois avvreivei) supplevit Kochalsky 6 e'v&exo- 

pevov Schneider: ivSex ^ 1 " * •■ **&*xpiums FHPQCo: c'vicx ' 
jia/as GZ 79 4 Tr)s yvaireas] Tits yvaa-tts Usener 5 Kan- 

Sivras] KareiSoras Usener 8 Kat] koto Gassendi 9 k&v 

Usener: Kal libri evpioKafuv Usener : cvpiaKopev Yibri 10 tG>v 
roiovroTpoirov Meibom: tS>v roiovrav rp6ir<av (rporrav FGHP'Z) 
libri 12 ?i» Usener: § H: r) libr. cett. 80 5 oSre (ro) 

Gassendi: ovSe libri (ovSev Co) 7 (eVtrSi/) supplevit Bignone : 
rqv (t) Usener irapa&i86vTts>v] irapm6vTav Usener 8 ev\ Ari 
coniedt Schneider 9 ko\ ante e<j> oiots seclusit Usener 10 i$ 
oiott FP'Z : fv jroioit P'QCo iariv GH : am. libr. cett. 
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ledge of celestial phenomena lies in this and in the bodies, &c, 
understanding of the nature of the existences seen in these essentia? for** 
celestial phenomena, and of all else that is akin to the ourhappiness, 
exact knowledge requisite for our happiness : in knowing 
too that what occurs in several ways or is capable of being . 
otherwise has ho- place here, but that nothing which 
suggests doubt or alarm can be included at all in that 
which is naturally immortal and blessed. Now this we but not the 

79 cart ascertain by our mind is absolutely the case. Biit'^S^& c *' 
what falls within the investigation of risings and settings causes of 
and turnings and eclipses, and all that is akin to this, is no theirworkln e- 
longer of any value for the happiness which knowledge 

brings, but persons who have perceived all this, but yet do 

not know what are the natures of these things and what 

are the essential causes, are still in fear, just as if they did 

not know these things at all : indeed, their fear may be 

even greater, since the wonder which arises' out of. the 

observation of these things cannot discover any solution 

or realize the regulation of the essentials. And for this We must 

very reason, even if we discover several causes for turnings C o n ten?even 

and settings and risings and eclipses and the like, as has if we find 

80 been the case already in our investigation of detail, we fo^the'sTme^ 
must not suppose that our inquiry into these things has phenomenon, 
not reached sufficient accuracy to contribute to our peace 

of mind and happiness. So we must carefully consider in We must 
how many ways a similar phenomenon is produced on c ^fs t j' a f >cut 
earth, when we reason about the causes of celestial pheno- phenomena 
mena and all that is imperceptible to the senses; and we ° n ^m^^n 87 
must despise those persons who do not recognize either earth, and not 
what exists or comes into being in one way only, or that if e ^ e S 5^ ed ' 
which may occur in several ways in the case of things several causes 
which can only be seen by us from a distance, and further at work - 
are not aware under what conditions it is impossible to 
have peace of mind, if, therefore, we think that a pheno- 
menon probably occurs in some such particular way, and 
that in circumstances under which it is equally possible for 
us to be at peace, when we realize that it may occur in 
several ways, we shall be just as little disturbed as if we 
know that it occurs in some such particular way. 

d 2 
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aTapaKTrj(roiia>. | eirl be rot/rots okm iitafiv eiceivo bei 
naravotiv, Sri rApaxps 6 KvpH&raros rais avdpoomvcus yfrvxais 
yCverat Iv r$ ravra pMK&ptd re bo£&£etv ical &<p9apra, koI 
vnevayrfas e)(flv rovrois f}ovkrjo-eis &p.a Kai irp&geis koI 

5 ah-Cas, ko.1 iv r$ aldvuSv ri beivbv ael rtpoo-boKav r) vtromeveiv 
Kara robs ixvdovs etre Kai avrr)v rr)v avaicrO-qa-iav rrpi h> 
rip redvivai (pofiovp.e'vovs &<rntp ovo-av /car* avrais, km ev r&> 
p.r) Srffcuy ra3ra v&o-xeiv a\\' akoyo ye rivi irapaarAo-ei, 
ZOev p.r) 6pl£ovras rb beivbv rr)v l<rrpj r) Kai enirerapAvriv 
rapa\r)v kap.fii.veiv &s el Kai ibSfafyv ravra' | r) be arapa£ta 
rb rovrmv tt&vtcov airokekijo-Bai kcu avvexrj p,vrjp.r]v e\eiv t&v 
okmv Kai Kvpuarartov. 

"OOev rois rtaOeo-i ■trpoo-eK.reov rois irapovo-i Kai rais 

5 aurOrprevi, Kara piev to koivov rats Koivais, Kara be rb 
tbiov rais IbCais, Kai irda-p rfj -napovaig KafJ' 1-KaoTov r&v 
KpiTqptmv ivapyeia. av yap rovrois irpoo~e)(a>p.ev, rb odev 
6 ripa^os Kai 6 <poj3os kyivero l£ainokoyri<Top.ev opd&s Kai 
airo\v<rop,ev, iirip re p,ere<&pu>v alnokoyovvres Kai r&v koitt&v 
io r&v ael Tsapepvnvxrovriov, So-a <pof3ei rovs komobs eaxarm. 
Taura croi, S 'Hpobore, iari Ke<pakaia>bt<rrara virep rr)s 
r&v Skcov <pvo-eu)s eTcirerp,np£va, | wcrre &v ylvoiro ovros o 
koyos bvvarbs Karao-)(e0rj{vai) p.er a.Kpif3elas' olpai, eav 
p.ri Kai itpbs Hvavra j3aSi<rjj ris r&v Kara pepos aKptfimparutv, 
aavp.fiki]Tov avrbv irpbs rovs komobs avBptoitovs abponjra 

5 kqyjreo-Bat. koI yap- Kai KaOapa a<f>' eavrov iroiij<r« nokka 
r&v Kara pepos i£aKpil3ovp.eva>v Kara rriv ok-qv rrpaypMreiav 
fjpXv, Kai avra ravra iv p-vrjny n64p.eva o-ovex&s /3o?j077<reL 
rotavra yap iariv, &ore Kai rovs (koI to) Kara pepos rjbri 

8i I S\as BHPCo : o\o W FQ : om. GZ 2 rapaxos (phi) 

suspicatus est Usener 3 rauro] ravrh Muehll Sofdfay 

(thai) Usener 4 rourow libr. plerique : rairas F : roira Usener- 
5 ael Usener : (eal libri : 5 Muehll 6 are ni awr^f Casaubon : 
etrt Kara ravrriv libri 7 Kar Casaubon : Kai libri 8 ak\' akoya- 
BGHP 3 : ak\a Xoyo> FP'Q IO as scripsi: rS BGZ : t6 

FHPQCo: rtf Usener « «u e'8<5|afoi>] tUaias So^afom Usener 
82 2 ro] ra Usener 4 iraScai Bonnet: iraai libri 11 fortasse 
(to) Kc<j>a\aia>b(o~raTa 83 I S» yeVocro] eav yevijrai Usener 

ovtos 6 \6yos Svvaros libr. plerique : Swarbc ovros 6 Xdycr F 
2 KaTa<rxe61](vai) Bockemiiller : KaTatrxeSri H : Kareax^ti libr. cett. :, 
Karao-xtdeU Gassendi 4 aa!ip^\r)Tov BHPQ : aaiiyKpvrov FGZ 
5 KaOapa Gassendi: KaBapav libri 6 e^aKpifiovpivav Gassendi & 
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*i . And besides all these matters in general we must grasp 3- The causes 
this point, that the principal disturbance in the minds ?ffh!s two^hfef 
men arises because they think that these celestial bodies causes cf 
are blessed and immortal, and yet have wills and actions HJj^£[ 
and motives inconsistent with these attributes ; and because («) the belief 
they are always expecting or imagining some everlasting Evenly 
misery, such as is depicted in legends, or even fear the bodies are 
loss of feeling in death as though it would concern them ^^e fear 
themselves; and, again, because they are brought to this of eternal 
pass not by reasoned opinion, but rather by some irrational ^ r f ann ihi]a- 
presentiment, and therefore, as they do not know the limits tion after 
of pain, they suffer a disturbance equally great or even more death " 
extensive than if they had reached this belief by opinion. 

82 But peace of mind is being delivered from all this, and Peace of mind 
having a constant memory of the general and most essential j-^m these 
principles. fears. 

Wherefore we must pay attention to internal feelings 4^ J £ istin 
and to external sensations in general and in particular, To be quit of 
according as the subject is general or particular, and to our fears > we 
every immediate intuition in accordance with each of the "tend hMhe 
standards of judgement. For if we pay attention to these, * r «t £vi- 
we shall rightly trace the causes whence arose our mental feelings and 
disturbance and fear, and, by learning the true causes of sensations, 
celestial phenomena and all other occurrences that come ot h e r criteria 
to pass from time to time, we shall free ourselves from all of judgement, 
which produces the utmost fear in other men. 

Here, Herodotus, is my treatise on the chief points Conclusion. 

83 concerning the nature of the general principles, abridged ^a^^^ nary 
so that my account would be easy to grasp with accuracy, value both to 
I think that, even if one were unable to proceed to all the student^f 1 
detailed particulars of the system, he would from this to the more 
obtain an unrivalled strength compared with other men. f^^ T 
For indeed he will clear up for himself many of the 

detailed points by reference to our general system, and 
these very principles, if he stores them in his mind, will 
constantly aid him. For such is their character that even 
those who are at present engaged in working out the 

i^aKpiPoifuvot BFHPQCo : *faxpi|3ov/MJ'otr GZ 8 (xat ra) sup- 
plevit Usener : ra prius inseruerat Meibom 
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i&KpripovvTas IkovSs rj ^al reXetfi)?, els rets roia&ras ava- 
\-6ovras emfiokas ras irkitaras rav irepiobei&v iirip tt}s Skrj? 
<j>vtrea)s itoieTo-daL- Bcroi Se iir\ iravrek&s avrSv r&v fcnorekov- . 
fjAvcov, iic totjto>v el<rlv o$ Kara rbv &vev <f>66yymv tp&nov tt\v 
&pa vorjfmri -neptobov t&v KvpuaT&raiv irp&s yaXrjvi&ndir 
■jtoiovvrai. 

II 5<roi H : 5(ro libr. cett. i» thn» ot scripsi: ««rw ij libri : 
UavrjV Usener : wrt) irj if Bignone aitev AtfoyWl avev<b6oyyov 
P'Q : avtv <p66vov H 
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details to a considerable degree, or even completely, will 
be able to carry out the greater part of their investigations 
into the nature of the whole by conducting their analysis 
in reference to such a survey as this. And as for all 
who are not fully among those on the way to being 
perfected, some of them can from this summary obtain 
a hasty view of the most important matters without oral 
instruction so as to secure peace of mind. 
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EniKOTPOS nr©OKAEI XAIPEIN 

84 "Hveyni p.01 KXeW inurro\i)v irapa aov, ev ij <piXo<f>povov- 
lievos re -nepl Tjpus biertkus &£ltn>s rfjs fiperepas itepl <reavrbi> 
o-irovbrjs, Kal ovk amO&vats iireipQ p.vr]px>ve6eiv t&v els 
Han&piov fibv <tuvthv6vtu>v biakoyurp.Siv, ebeov re creavru 

5 nepl r&v p.ere<ipa>v o-6vrop.ov /cat evnepfypcupov biakoyio-ftbv 
aitooretkai., tva pqbCms pvr\iuiveir\s' ra yap b> akkois f}yXv 
yeypap,pJva bvcrp.vr)p.6vevTa eivai, kclitoi, &>s Ifcpns, <rwex&s 
avra ^acrrdfets. ^jnets 8e f/bim re <rov tt)v bir/o-iv cmebega- 

85 fi€0a Kal l\Tsi<ra> fjbeiais oweoxeOripev. J ypdAfrairres dvv ra 
Xoma itavra o~virrekovp.ev airep -qgCaxras irokKdis Kal aXkots 
e<rop,eva xprj<ripM ra. biakoyCo-puxra ravra, Kal pJtkiora rots 
veaxrrt (pvcriokoyCas yvrjo-Cov yevopivois Kal tois eis aoxokCas 

5 fiaOvripas t&v lyKVKkiatv twos ep.Treirkeyp.4vois. koA.cS? br/ 
aflra biAka^e, Kal 81a p.vrjp.r]s Zyuiv 6£im avra nepwbeve 
jierct t&v konr&v &v ev rrj p.iKp& emrop.?} irpbs 'HpoboTov 
awecrretA.a/xei'. 

TlpGtrov piev oiv pet) &kko n rekos Zk rrjs wept p.eTe<&p<ov 
10 yvdxT&as etre Kara. <rwa<prjv keyopAvmv etre avrorek&s vop.l<jew 
eXvai ij irep a.Tapa£Cav Kal irCariv pifiaiov, KaQaitep Kal knl 

86 t&v koiir&v. I p-r/re to abvvarov Kal napaf5i&£eo-Qai. /«jre 
opoCav koto. wdWa tj]v OempCav fx 61 " V r0 'S ve pt j8^" koyois 
rj rots Kara tt)v t&v &kkoov <}>vo-ik&v irpofSkqpATwv K&Qaptrw, 
otov 8n to irav o-(opaTa Kal drac/njs cpwtf eorlv jj ort &TOp\a 

h (ra) (noixtia, Kal navTa ra rotaSra 8t) 6Va pjovayj\v e?x« 

84 7 _ Ka/roi] Kabvvarov Cronert 8 /Sao-raffir Casaubon : ftmrra- 
CetP libri : /3i«rrafoiTt Usener 85 2 Aowra irarra] kdirovra con- 

iecit Usener 9 eY] <■ hos Kochalsky 10 post vop^tiv {Set) 
supplevit Gassendi 86 I cat ante 7ra/>a/3idf e( r0<u om. FH'P^ : 
ante ptfre transposuit Kochalsky : kui (SirpaKrov) Bignone 
4 v&imTa Usener: <rapa libri 5 (ra) adiecit Schneider 

Toiavrn 8^ ova Bignone : roiath-a rj &aa libri : rmavra Stra Schneider '* 
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I EPICURUS TO PYTHOCLES 

P4 Cleon brought me a letter from you in which you con-. Introduction. 

I tinue to express a kindly feeling towards me, which is J^JJ^ 68 ' 

I a just return for my interest in you, and you attempt with 

I some success to recall the arguments which lead to a life 

| of blessedness. You ask me to send you a brief argument 

I about the phenomena of the sky in a short sketch, that 

I you may easily recall it to mind. For you say that 

c what I have written in my other works is hard to remem- 

H ber, even though, as you state, you constantly have them 

§1 in your hands. I was glad to receive your request and 

i§ (elt constrained to answer it by pleasant expectations for 

j|8 the future. Therefore, as I have finished all my other Epicurus' 

W writings I now intend to accomplish your request, feeling ^Jjjljjj jj Se 

M that these arguments will be of value to many other persons fulness of the 

H as well, and especially to those who have but recently letter - 

g§: tasted the genuine inquiry into nature, and also to those 

§1 who are involved too deeply in the business of some 

§1 regular occupation. Therefore lay good hold on it, keep 

m; it in mind, and go through it all keenly, together with the 

If rest which I sent in the small epitome to Herodotus. 

j| First of all then we must not suppose that any other Purpose of 

jl object is to be gained from the knowledge of the pheno- JjJe^uS'ilfe 

|§ mcna of the sky, whether they are dealt with in connexion 

i| with other doctrines or independently, than peace of mind 

H «nd a sure confidence, just as in all other branches of 

M study. We must not try to force an impossible explana- i ts principles 

M Hon, nor employ a method of inquiry like our reasoning j^^f^y" 

ret either about the modes of life or with respect to the phenomena 

m lolution of other physical problems : witness such pro- differs from 

fe* . . . . f . . . F , ,. , that of ethics 

fe positions as that 'the universe consists of bodies and the or physics: 
W. Intangible or that ' the elements are indivisible ', and all 
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rots (paivop.ivois ovpupmvtav Snep im. t&v p.ere<6p<ov ovx 
iirdpXei, aXXh ravri ye TiXeovaxw l X « ml rrjs yeve<rem 
alrlav ml ttJs ov<r(as rats at<r6rj<re<Ti triSptpuvov mrrjyopCav. 
ov yhp Kara &£u&para Keva ml vopo0eo~(as <pvo~ioXoyr\Teov, 
87 aJOC&sra <paiv6peva eKKaXelrai- \ ov yhp $br, aXoyias ml 
Kerfs bofrs 6 ptos yp&v l X €t xpetav, aXXh rov a0op6p<o S 
jpas Gyv. tr&vra pev oiv yCverai ao-eUrras mra itavrmv 
(t&v) mra -nXeovaxbv rpdirov iKmOaipopivrnv <rvp.<pc&va>s 
5 rots <paivopevoi S , 8rav rts rh m6avoXoyov'pevov imp avr&v 
be6vrms KaTaXCm,- Brav bi rts ro p.h> airoXhrr,, ro 5' i K pdXf, 
6p.oCa>s <fvp,<pwvov Sv t& <paivop£v<*, bfjXov on' ml i K morris 
eKTrhrrei^vo-ioXoytimTos, ivl be rov p£0ov mrappei. o-qpeia 
8' im t&v iv rots p.eTe<ipois ovvreXovpevmv <pepeiv t&v trap 
10 ftp.iv ram <paivop£pu>v, a de^peirai f, vnap X ei, K al ov tit 
iv petedpois (paivopeva- tavra yap eV8e' X erai irXeovax&s 
yev4<r6ai. | rd pivroi (pdvrao-pa kkitrrov rqprtTeov ml iirl 
Th ovvaTtTopeva Tovra biaipereov h ovk avTipaprvpevrai tols 
irap' ripZv yivopAvois irXeovax&s ayvTeXeio-dai. 

Kocrpos ecrfl irepio X jj tts ovpayov, aorpa re ml yrjv ml 
hiravTa ta <paivopeva irepi*xovcra, ov Xvopevov navra ra ev 
civrQ avyxvcriv XrjfeTai, airoropriv e X ov<ra airo rov aveipov 
ml mfaXjyovo-a ev Trepan rj apai& rj twkv& ml rj iv 
jepiayopivv r) iv crranv e X oiTt .o~rpoyy6X- n v rj rpiymvov 
rt.otav brj Trore (e X owa) Ttepiypatfv. iravTax&s yap ivbe- 
10 X erai- t&v yap <paivopeva>v ovbev avripaprvpei (iv) r&be 
89 T& KoVfiO), iv $ Xrjyov ovk fcrri mraXapetv. | 6rt 8e ml 
Toiovroi Koo-not elo-lv faeipoi to TrXrjdos, lort mraXapelv, , 
ml 8ti ml 6 towvtos bvvarat mo-pos yCveadai ml iv mvpy 

-»' 7 i { ^SS? ldi : W X ew libri ; 87 1 fjb n dXoyte FHP'Z: 
tSuxXpyw BP'QGo unde fttoXoyfer Stephanus 3 «,^] ra i 

, ne ^. : , om - Cronert ndvrav (tS>i>) Bignone : n-5j» t&v HP'O • 
iravTov hbr. cett. 9 5* M Usenet : Se « BP'QCo : Sinm FHP'Z • 
St vrf aya Bignone <^p etv ] K iihn 10 3 T Woltjer : 
n iidh ouJ_ pU TOy F unde ovx ir Cronert 88 1 «WtWI 

«ao-wconiecit Usener ' e V«] ?« Usener S oS WeWv . . v 
. Werai hm transtuli, post <cai habeht libri, ut additamen- 

^t^ U 7 Ka ' * araX ^<. . . ut addita. 

mentum seclusit Usener ante ? / F ^.ayo^W addunt 

El ? <£?' X T ,Kra G ^ndi) scilicet e Id «r«X^i 
repetitum . de his tnbus versibus vid. commentarium .nostrum 
8 j» vratrw GassendK : twram libri 9 ( f >„<ra) addidi ^ 
ra X » r ] OT(OT -a X o„ H'Q 16 (A) ™S f Usener : rZS* libri (r<5& F) 
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such statements in circumstances where there is only one 
explanation which, harmonizes with phenomena. For this for more than 
is not so with the things above us: they admit of more pJ^Swthe* 7 
than one cause of coming into being and more than one same effect, 
account of their nature which harmonizes with our sen- 
sations. For we must not conduct scientific investigation 
by means of empty assumptions and arbitrary principles, 

87 but follow the lead of phenomena : for our life has not now 
any place for irrational belief and groundless imaginings, 
but we must live free from trouble. Now all goes on Such plurality 
without disturbance as far as regards each of those things "^^j?^, 
which may be explained in several ways so as to harmonize ing element, 
with what we perceive, when one admits, as we are bound jjjj* a° b " ot 
to do, probable theories about them. But when one accepts trary deci- 
one theory arid rejects another, which harmonizes just as slons- 
well with the phenomenon, it is obvious that he altogether 

; leaves the path of scientific inquiry and has recourse to 

myth. Now we can obtain indications of what happens Things on 
above from some of the phenomena on earth : for we can "^f 

t .: .. help us to 

I observe how they come to pass, though we cannot observe explain 

m the phenomena in the sky: for they may be produced in heavenl y 
B- r J j j r phenomena. 

U8 several ways. Yet we must never desert the appearance 

m of each of these phenomena, and further, as regards what 

*g Is associated with it, must distinguish those things whose 

production in several ways is not contradicted by pheno- 

jjh mena on earth. 

I A world is a circumscribed portion of sky, containing I. Worlds. 

Definition of 



heavenly bodies and an earth and all the heavenly pheno- ® ™{£ 



its 



mena, whose dissolution will cause all within it to fall into boundary and 

. j- confusion : it is a piece cut off from the infinite and ends sha P e - 

I? {11 a boundary either rare or dense, either revolving or 

B stationary : its outline may be spherical or three-cornered, 

j or any kind of shape. For all such conditions are possible, 

ft- Seeing that no phenomenon is evidence against this in our 

IK world, in which it is not possible to perceive an ending. 

H And that such worlds are infinite in number we can be Worlds 

" Sure, and also that such a world may come into being both JJj^f m 

1 Inside another world and in an interworld, by which we place of 
Bfc. ' formation. 
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teal (iv) peraKo<rp.(<p, * keyopev jierafv koV/kw buhrrripa, iv 
SvoXvk4v V romp K a\ owe iv p.eydk V eikiKpwet K al Kevy, 
KaBiitep rives <pa<rlv, imrybeCav nv&v o-irepp.6rmv pvevrmv 
atf ivds koVmou ^ neraKoafiCov J) K al anb wXeioW Kara 
p-ucpdv i:poo~0e<rets re ko.1 biapOpdo-eis Kal fierao-rito-eis rtoioiv- 
ra>v in' fakov tovov, ihv o8»>'T%, Kal iirapbet<reis Ik r&v 
io lxfSvT<»v iTTLrrtbeCms eW rekei<&o-ea>s ko.1 8ia/xori}s i<p' oaov 
ra iiropkr)6ivra 6ep.ikLa rV ir/joo-Sox^ 8«Wat wh«o-0<h. | 
ov y^p a6poio-pbv bet /xoW yevi<r6ai ovbe btvov iv § ivbixerai 
K6*p.av ytve<r0ai ko>£> /card to 8ofafo>eww If Afiy/ojs, 
ai£«r0aC re, 2ms &v iripy Ttpoo-Kpotoy, KaO&itep r&v <pv<riK&v 
Kokovnevuv <p W i ns. rovro yap tw.x6p.ev6v iari rots <pawo- 
5 p.e"vois. 

"Hkios re ko.1 aek/jvt) ko.1 to, konra. aarpa (ov) Kad' eavra 
yevopeva Zorepov iimepukap.p&vero iirb rod koV/xov, &XX' 
eifos bte-nk&rrero Kal avfraw ikdp-Pavev Kara irpoaKptaeis 
ko.1 bivrjaeis keTrrop.ep5>v rivwv (pfoewv, froi mfevpiaTiK&v 
tot) iwpoeib&v j) rb <rvvap.<p6repov K al yap ravra otfrcos 17 

91 at<re V <ns &ro/3<£AA«. | rb be pJyeOos fjkCov re (koI <re\jvr,s) 
ko.1 t&v kour&v &arpwv Kara p.ev rb irpbs i^ias TijAucoCroV 
iarw fjkCKOV <palverai- Kara be rb Kaff airrb fjroi jxetfov 
tow 6pwp.4vov rj p.iK P & ikarrov rj rr]kiKovrov. oikoo yap Kal 

&ra nap r)p,iv iwpa If airo<nipxiros Oecopofyeva Kara, ri)v 
alarOrtcriv Oecopeirai. K al irav he els rovro rb p.ipos eWrij/aa 
pabCas biakv8frerai, idv ns rots h>apyjpM(n npoa-exp, Birep 

92 iv row vepl <pfcem frpkCou beUvvp-ev. J avarokas Kal Mow 
ykCov ko.1 o-ekrjvrjs Kal r&v konr&v aarpcov Kal Kara &vaftv 

89 4 Kal (eV) saipsi : Ka \ libri : kov coniecit Usener 5 et\«pw« 

l-ps . jl P BP r QC ,° , . TJ/ I £ 1 *ffi wi » t ] Usenet ty« W 

FP : «dn» B: ty' & H(P*)QCo . go 1 6W P'QCo : 8 e a,o, 

f- : x " ,A j:. B ? Z TT 6 < o£ ) ad,ecit Aldobrandinus 91 1 ( K al 
<^W) c adiecit Usener 2 ^„ r6 Schneider: libri 

3 koB ayrc 'Usener : Ka <9 airi^ P 1 : Ka 5" a£r^ Q : K ar* aM FH^'Z : 
kot avrop BH" 4 post ti,X« Cto.. libri oi x 3/« habent, quod ut 
glossema seclusi : emendaverunt tv X 6, Lachmann, Usener 
8 0f/3\io<r] ^X,oir Usener 9 a 2 post Usener («) adiecit 

Scholia 

90 7 post toO rivfxov verba Kal 5<ra « S^Affi habent HPQ, 8 post 
tkatfaw codd. eidem d>»W 8* ^5 y 5 «„1 ^arra: eadem verba 
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| mean a space between worlds ; it will be in a place with 

I much void, and not in a large empty space quite void, as 

i some say: this occurs when seeds of the right kind have Manner of 

I rushed in from a single world or interworld, or from format,on 

several : little by little they make junctions and articula- 
| tions, and cause changes of position to another place, as 

it may happen, and produce irrigations of the appropriate and endu- 
I matter until the period of completion and stability, which rance " 

lasts as long as the underlying foundations are capable of 
go receiving additions. For it is not merely necessary for False idea of 
| a gathering of atoms to take place, nor indeed for a whirl SSE^ "of 
I and nothing more to be set in motion, as is supposed, by worlds, 
necessity, in an empty space in which it is possible for 
a world to come into being, nor can the world go on 
increasing until it collides with another world, as one of 
t the so-ealled physical philosophers says. For this is a 
I contradiction of phenomena. 

Sun and moon and the other stars were not created by II. The 
themselves and subsequently taken in by the world, but 
were fashioned in it from the first and gradually grew in (a) Creation, 
if size by the aggregations and whirlings of bodies of minute m the wor d ' 
fit parts, either windy or fiery or both ; for this is what our tjj n- Constltu " 
I sensation suggests. The size of sun (and moon) and the ( c ) size: 

other stars is for us what it appears to be : and in reality nearly what 
% it is either (slightly) greater than what we see or slightly 
I less or the same size : for so too fires on earth when 
I looked at from a distance seem to the senses. Arid every 
| objection at this point will easily be dissipated, if we pay 
| attention to the clear vision, as I show in my books about 
<$9 nature. The risings and settings of the sun, moon, and (<Q Their 
| other heavenly bodies may be due to kindling and extinc- J2JjJ£ nd 
liholia 

| alias alii disponunt codices 

Kai oaa . . . o-afet in textu retinuit Muehll <»■<»£«] fortasse 
f ' o-ufj Usener 

i (M 3 P ost 4>atveTdi legitur ToOro Kai iv rjj id IIcpl <f>vtr(af " tl yap ", 
yi^irt, to neyeBos Bta to bicurTrfjia dn-€j3ej3X^Kc(, 7roXXa> /iaXXoi> hv t))V 
W XP'l" v "• ov yap TOVTia a-vfipeTporcpov 8«dori7/xa ovSiv c'on 

k aneStPKriKei Usener: airo|3cj3Xi;K« libri iXX' vi Usener : aXXo 

| (nXXc* B) libri, Muehll, qui verba SWo yap . . . ovBcv icm in . 

s : textu retinuit dvp.peTporepov libri plerique: tnipperparipov 

&. B l Z : trufLfitrpovnevov Lachmann 
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yeveV&u bvvao-0ai Kal Kara <r/3eW, Totafcrjs o&njs Trepv 
trria-'em koL Kaff eKwripovs roiis toixovs JSorre ra lipoeip-qpAva 
& tLnareKeiirOav oibev yap r<3i> <j>aivopAva>v avrifiapTvpei. (teat) 
kot' lK<pdveidv re vnep yrjs Kalndkiv imirpoo-Oerniru/ rit 
irpoeiprmlvov Uvair' av *WTekei<r0ai- ovbe yip n r&v qbcuvo- 
ixivnv ivrtpMprvpet rds re Kurrjo-eis avrZv ovk dMvatov 
piv yhe<rdai Kara i^v rov 5Kov ovpavov Uvqv, rj Tofcot) p.\v 
lovrdartv, airmv be Mvt,v Kara r^v e£ & PX rj s h rfj yevUei 
93 rov Kda-fiov dvdyK7)v ditoyevvr,6elo-av erf dvar6K%- | '* * * » * 
rdrp 6eptia<rla Kard nva hcwimirw tov icvpbs del irrl tovs 
i&js t6ttovs Idvros. rpwas falov koL aetfvrjs evbexerat 
pZv yCve<r0ai K ard kdfairiv ovpavov ovra> rots xP^ois K ar>j- 
5 vayKwrtfvov 6p.otm be koI Kard dfpos avrifrmv $ koI 
delimrrjbeCas i X op.4vm ep.mTrpapJvr ] s, tt)s b' IkXefffov'oTjs- 
V Kai l£ dpxrjs ToiaTurrjv Uvr)v KaTei\r)6rjvai tols aorpois 
roirois, faff ot&e nv' ?k lK a Kwelb-dai. -ndvra yap rit 
Toiavra ml ra tov~tois wyyevrj oiOevl t&v evapyqpATuiv 
io Suupuvfi, iiv tis eirl tZv tolo6t<ov p.ep&v exdiievos rod 
bvvatov els to <r6p.<pu>vov tols <pawofievois (kootov tovtw 
St/wjrai dvdyeiv, py <po^p.evos tus dvbpaiTob<&beis dcrrpo- 
\dyuiv rexyiTeCas. | 
>4 Kei/<Scms re <re\^m,s Kal ndkw itX-qpAo-eis koI Kard 

o-rpocpriv tov o-dparos Tofaov Mvatvf hv yiveo-Qai Kal koto 
<rxT)p.aTio-povs dipos <5/x<hW, Irt re Kal Ka T d TrptxrflenjW 
ko.1 /cora Trdvras t P 6ttov S , K a0' ois Kal ra -nap' r,pZv . <paivo- 
SP-eva iKKokeiTai els ras tov"tov tov etbovs aTroSoVeis, iav 
ffl Tls T0V MOfaxfj Tpoirov KarnyamiKOis tovs SXXovs Kev&s 
ditoloKiixACrf, oi Te6ewpr,KZ>s t'i ovvarbv dvdpd^ Oemprjo-ai 

3 Suvaadai] Bvvarov Usener koto] seclusit Usener 4 Ka l 
Kaff tKanpavs roi; t&ttovs] t P 6ttovs Meibom : ut additamentum 
seclusit Usener S („l> addidit Usener 6 imnpo^rr,^ im- 
irpwrepmv Lobet 93 1 post avaroXj lacunam indicavit Usener ' 
collatoXucr. v. 519-525 ... rdr n edd. : rh {ra B) rS BP 1 : el 
tot, y : 6t ra r, t FZ : etra r? libr. cett. : <nppobor6.Tr, coniecit 

FP^r : tX T?? FHP Z ipmnpapivr,, HZ: 
r f^o e eKKeinovcnis Usener : 81 KaraKmovo-ns libri : de Kara- 
Wo^e,,^ MuehU 8 otov nv Usener : olov re libri g ol6cv\ 
Usener: oi6h> BPQ : oi&u FH 12 aviyw Schneider : \i yav 
• "nroye" hbr. cett: eWdyctr Muehll 13™^ F- 
Tcxmla* B : r^,,r«' ar HPQ 94 , K(vi><rets /. .^^^ 
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tion, the composition of the surrounding matter at the 
places of rising and setting being such as to lead to these 
results: for nothing in phenomena is against it. Or 
again, the effect in question might be produced by their 
appearance over the top of the earth, and again the inter- 
position of the earth in front of them : for once more 
nothing in phenomena is against it. Their motions may (<) Their 
not impossibly be due to the revolution of the. whole motlons - 
heaven, or else it may remain stationary, and they may 
revolve owing to the natural impulse towards the east, 
which was produced at the beginning of the world ..... 
by an excessive heat owing to a spreading of the fire 
which is always moving on to the regions nearest in 
succession. The tropics of sun and moon may be caused (J) The 
owing to an obliquity of the whole heaven, which is con- tro P lcs - 
strained into this position in the successive seasons; or 
equally well by an outward impulsion of a current of air, 
or because the appropriate material successively catches 
fire, as the former fails ; or again, from the beginning this 
particular form of revolution may have been assigned to 
these stars, so that they move in a kind of spiral. For all 
these and kindred explanations are not at variance with 
any clear-seen facts, if one always clings in such depart- 
ments of inquiry to the possible and can refer each point 
to what is in agreement with phenomena without fearing 
the slavish artifices of the astronomers. 

The wanings of the moon and its subsequent waxings (g) The Moon. 
might be due to the revolution of its own body, or equally ( I ) Its P hases » 
well to successive conformations of the atmosphere, or 
again to the interposition of other bodies; they may be 
Accounted for in all the ways in which phenomena on 
earth invite us to such explanations of these phases; 
provided only one does not become enamoured of the 
method of the single cause and groundlessly put the others 
out-of court, without haying considered what it is possible 

nivwrts . . . irK^pao-a Userier Kara orpo<^» Gassendi : KaTao-Tpo<prjv 
llbr'l 1 Svvaivr Meibom : SvvatT libri 3 Kara npocrOerrjo-t it] 
kut' lirurpoar6qo-(is Cobet 6 Kevas] kevois F : i>9 tavois Cobet 
7 <>u TcdeupijKoir Cobet : ovre BeaptjrtKas (&c»pi)TiKa>s B 1 ) libri ri 
Uscncr: n libri (bis) 
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Kal ri aUvarov, Kal 8t<i tovto 4Ww T a decopeiv feifcyifo. 
f' " *^C«w rt,v rtXfav If iavrrjs l X e W rb d>S s , 
95 «8ex«TW 8* fab rod f,Uov. \ koI yap *ap> fcifr ^peirai 
™>AAa piv If | aw £ v | xovra , woXA& a ^ ^ 
o»0«/ i^oboorareZ rZv h row pWpois <paivop4vmv, idv 
ris rod TtXeomxov rpfaov del ^ m v % Ka l ras Waftm* 
5 avrou vioMrb &>a *ai aWas awfcwpg ml p.?) bwfikhm, 
eiy ra avarikovda ravr' o>ot M araiW mi Karappivr, SUore 
fiUaw M roi» Moraxoi- rpoW ^ 8* ^«n» row wporfaov 
«/ avrrj bwarai yCvecr6m Kal Karl napaXXay^v y.ep&v 
Kal K ar imirpoadi^v, Kal foot -nor' av rpaVot devpdivro 
9° ro trv^vov rots (pawotfvois K^pAvoi. \ brl *Avr<ov yap 
ww lurtApm, rf,v row^v l XV€ t eiv i vpoer 4op. t) v yip 
TO r, jiaxfavos rots ivapytp.a<nv, oft&ore p.t, twfcenu 
arapagCas yvrio-Cov ixeraXapew. 

5 "EicX«i/r ts faCov Ka \ o-ex^s bivarai pkv y(veo-0ai ko\ 
Kara o-pivw, KaOdirep ko.1 my* § M u, roSro tfewpemu yurf. 
lievov ml fti) K ar' kmrtpoo-eirr,<nv aXXa>v riv&v, n yrjs ^ 
aopdrov rwbs t) kripov rourirov. Kal <38e rofc ofeefcvs 
aAA,W rpoW crvvdmprfrtov, koI ray &p.a wyKvpfaa, 

97 r^v Sn ovk toivarov y( ve<T0al . | | rt T€ r<£ f ts vepv6hw)t 
KaBaarep hia ko.1 nap' frfr T&v r^oW yfcera,, x a „. 

f™*' ? l * raSru whap.fi ^rpoo-ayeVfe, 

aAA a\ a rovpyr,Tos biarrjpd^ Kal h rj? ndcr, p-amp^n. 
S «r « rovro m npa X 6^o- e rat, faaca fj rmv pxredpuv alrio- 
\oyia paraCa for«, Kadd^p rurlv r}5r, iytvero oi bvvarov 

8 aSivara P 1 : & dvvara O : ra SurarA P» o ' *' / . \ 

Usenerincommentario ^5^4^ afe ss td 

6 raw oy<co t Mi tB : ravri v KvparaiJs PQ: ro^TXw^fl 

96 2 ?^o-« tJsener „ po „iov BPQ : .tLSfHZ 

3 «r 5 Usener: rtW P'Q: rtVt P J - w l B • I«Ptt * 

m Meibom: £«J Cobet t mpo< r8^ v FP»Z : LJfl 
« ^'^^t^ Cobet 8 aopdrov coniecit Usenet fin 

Scholia 

96 10 post ^ legitur h Sirs ^ n. P i aWw* Tovra x^„ Kai j 
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for a man to observe and what is not, and desiring there- 
fore to observe what is impossible. Next the moon may (2) its light ; 

65 have her light from herself or from the sun. For on earth 
too we. see many things shining with their own, and many 
with reflected light. Nor is any celestial phenomenon 
against these explanations, if one always remembers the 
method of manifold causes and investigates hypotheses 
and explanations consistent with them, and does not look 
to inconsistent notions and emphasize them without cause 
and so fall back in different ways on different occasions on 
the method of the single cause. The impression of a face (3) *e face 
in the moon may be due to the variation of its parts or to ,n the n?oon ' 
interposition or to any one of many causes which might be 

96 observed, all in harmony with phenomena. For in the 
case of all celestial phenomena this process of investigation 
must never be abandoned : for if one is in opposition to 
clear-seen facts, he can never have his part in true peace 
of mind. 

The eclipse of sun and moon may take place both owing (k) Eclipses, 
to their extinction, as we see this effect is produced on 
earth, or again by the interposition of some other bodies, 
either the earth or some unseen body or something else 
of this sort. And in this way we must consider together 
the causes that suit with one another and realize that it is 
not impossible that some should coincide at the same time. 
Next the regularity of the periods of the heavenly bodies («) Periods, 
must be understood in the same way as such regularity is 
seen in some of the events that happen on earth. And 
do not let the divine nature be introduced at any point into 
these considerations, but let it be preserved free from 
burdensome duties and in entire blessedness. For if 
this principle is not observed, the whole discussion of 
causes in celestial phenomena is in vain, as it has already 
been for certain persons who have not clung to the 

iohoUa 

ffpifi", !j\iov cKXaVfiv o-e\rpn]S eirurKOToCoijt, o-eKrjvrjv fie rov rijs yijr 
a*tuo-p.aros, dXXa Kai Kar avax&pTjO-iv. toOto fie Kai Aioyevrjs & 
'iCirJKoupeiof eV-rj} a rS>v *EjrtXeicr<ai' 

rubra Usener: ravra (ravrgv H) libri irpos BHPQ: Toy 
W- Trpis FZ 1 : r6v Z*( 
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TpoTrov £<patyap.evois, els be to pdratov iKireo-ovcri to Kofi* 
Hva TpoTtov povov oiecrOai yivecrdai, robs 8' &\Aous irdvras 
rows koto to evbeyppevov iKpdkkeiv els re to dbiav6r)TOV 
10 cpepop.e'vovs Kal to <paivop.eva, a bei o-jj/xeia airobe-)(eo-0cu, p.r) 
bvvap^vovs crvvdeiopeiv. \ 

98 MiJkt; vvktS>v Kal r)pep&v irapakXarrovTa ml irapa to 
Ta^eCas r)kCov Ktvrjo-eis y(veo-dai ko.1 irdkiv fipabeCas iitep 
yrjs, irapa to /xtjktj Toitcov irapakkaTTOvra (puevai), Kal {irapa 
to) roVotiy Tii»as irepaiovv Tayiov rj fipabvrepov, as Kal Trap 

5 r)p.iv Tiva OewpetTai, ots ovp.<piovtos bet keyeiv eiii twv 
p.erecopa>v. ol be to ev kap./3dvovres tois Te (paivopAvoiS 
pdyovrai Kal tov el bvvarbv dvOpconip Oecoprjcrai bia-ne-nrd- 
Kao-tv. 

'EiricrqpxKrCai bvvavrai yivetrOai Kal koto, avyKvprjo-eis 
10 Kcup&v, KaBanep ev tois lp<\>aveo-i -nap fip.1v C<j>ois, Kal nap 
eTepoidceis aepos Kal peTaftokds' dprpoTepa yap Tavra oil 

99 p.d)(eTai tois <paivop.evoiS' | kirl be iroCois -rrapa tovto rj tovto 
to aiTtov ytverai, ovk eo-ri ovvibeiv. 

Ne<prj bvvarai yivecrdai Kal aruviaracrOai koi irapa nikrio-eis. 
aepos (jcara) TrvevpaTcov crvviocreis Kal irapa irepiirkoKas aAX?7- 
5 kovxoov aropcov Kal eirixr)beLa>v els to tovto Tekecrai Kal Kara 
pevp.a.Tcov avk\oyr)v dnro Te yrjs Kal vbarc&v Kal kot akkovs 
be Tponovs irkeCovs ai t&v toiovtcov o-vcrrdo-eis ovk abwarovcri 
o-vvrekeicrdai. ijbr) 8' dir ovt&v ?j p,ev 6ki/3op.eva>v. 17 be- 

100 » peTafiakkovTcov {(Soto 8warai crvvTekeicrdai, | !ti Te irvevpaTiov 

Karacpopa aito eiriTtjbeCcov tottcov Kal bi depos Kivovpevccv, 
fiiawrepas eitapbevcreios ywopxvqs diso tiviov dBpoicrpATcov 
eniTribeCcov els tcls Toiavras eimrepyjreis. 

7 to icaff] t& Kaff Z Usener 10 & 8et BP : a Set ($ sscr.) H : a 817 Q : 
8ij FZ .II avvdeapeiv Meibom: avv 6eS> x^upeiv libri g8 3 irapa 
to ... rj jSpaSuTepoy ut glossema seclusit Usener ■jrapak\aTTOvra\ 
irapaWdrreiv Gassendi : post irapaXkaTTovra plura verba intercidisse 
suspicatus est Bignone (8ueW) adieci exempli causa {irapa 
to) adieci 4 n-epatoDv Usener : nepaiovvra libri 5 PpaSvrtpov 
post fiiHv habent libri ; hue transtulit Gassendi post Qpabirepov 
vereor ne clausula tota interciderit. De toto hoc loco vid. commen- 
tarium 7 «'] 3 Usener 9 yivto-dat BP'Q : yeveo-Bai FHP 3 Z 
II {repotao-ets Usener : erepois mcrel libri p.(Ta$o\as Kiihn : p-tz,a- 
pokys libri 99 1 M Usener: en FH l P*Z: tjbr, BP'QCo 

4 (xord) adieci : (JSia) Bignone irvevpidTau avvatrcis (crvvao-ews libri)] 
ut glossema seclusit Usener, qui in praefatione Trvevfiarav avvaxru 
coniecerat : (5) irv. <rw. Meibom : (tat) irv. crvv. Kiihn 8 mr 
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method of possible explanations, but have fallen back on 
the useless course of thinking that things could only 
happen in one way, and of rejecting all other ways in har- 
mony with what is possible, being driven thus to what is 
inconceivable and being unable to compare earthly pheno- 
mena, which we must accept as indications. 

The successive changes in the length of nights and days ^ h ^ e °^* of 
may be due to the fact that the sun's movements above the days 
eamibecome fast and then slow again because he passes 
acrosf regions of unequal length or because he traverses 
some regions more quickly or more slowly, (or again to 
the quicker or slower gathering of the fires that make the 
sun), as we observe occurs with some things on earth, 
with which we must be in harmony in speaking of celestial 
phenomena. But those who assume one cause fight 
against the evidence of phenomena and fail to ask whether 
it is possible for men to make such observations. 

Signs of the weather may occur owing to the coincidence (£) Weather- 
of occasions, as happens with animals we can all see on Slgns " 
earth, and also through alterations and changes in the 
atmosphere. For both these are in accordance with pheno- 
mena. But under what circumstances the cause is pro- 
duced by this or that, we cannot perceive. 

Clouds may be produced and formed both by the con- III. Meteoro- 
densation of the atmosphere owing to compression by ^• r- clouds 
winds and by the interlacing of atoms clinging to one 
another and suitable for producing this result, and again 
by the gathering of streams from earth and the waters : 
and there are several other ways in which the formation of 
such things may not impossibly be brought about. And (A) R a in. 
from them again rain may be produced if they are squeezed 
in one part of changed in another, or again by a downward 
current of wind moving through the atmosphere from 
appropriate places, a more violent shower being produced 
from certain conglomerations of atoms suited to create 
such downfalls. 

Kiihtl : en libri IOO I mievpwrav Karatpopa Usener : nvexipara 

Kara airo<f>opav libri : pevpdrav Kara caro(popav Bighonc 2 Kal f)t 

lUpos] St' aeporP'Z 
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5 Bpovras ephemeral yivecrdai ko.1 Kara irvev'pxiTOs ev roir 
KoiXd>jxaai t&v ve<p&v aveikrjcriv, Kad&irep ev tois fjnerepoLS- 
ayyelois, Kal irapcL irvpbs ireirvevp.aTa>fUvov j36p.j3ov ev avrois, 
Kul Kari prjt-eis he ve<p&v Kal hia<rr&o-eis Kal Karct irapaTphfreis- 
ve<f>&v Kal Karagets irijl-iv etkufyormv Kpvorakkoeihrj' Kal 
io to okov Kal tovto to p.epos irkeovax&s yCveadai keyetv 
€KKa\eLTai ra <paivop.eva. \ 

101 Kal aarpa-ital 8' oicraijTa>s yCvovrai Kara irketovs Tpoirovs" 
Kai yap Kara irapaTpvtyw Kal ovyKpovaiv vetp&v 6 irvpbs: 
airoTekeartKOS o-xrnji.aTio-p.bs ££o\io-0a6>coi> a<rrpairfiv yevva- 
Kal Kar' eKpiirio-pbv eK r&v ve<p&v mrb nvevp&nw t&v 

5 toiovtov o-cop.&T<i>v h tt)v kap-mihova To6rr\v irapao-Keva^ei, 
Kal kqt eKiriao-p.6v, Okfyem t&v ve<p&v yivopAvrfs eid' vn 
akkfjkwv eiff" vitb irvevpATW Kal Kar ip.irep(ktr^iv he tov 
airb t&v aarpcov KaTe<rirapp.evov <pa>Tos, eira (rwekavvopJvov 
virb tt}s Kivrjo-ems ve<p&v re Kal irvevp-arcov Kal hieKiriirrovTos 
io hid t&v ve<p&v r) Kara Sirjdi)<riv (hid) t&v veab&v tov 
keirTopepeoraTov <f>ayr6s, dirb tov irvpbs ve<pr] o-vve<pheydai 
Kal tcls fipovras diroTekeiadai Kara r»ji> rovrov kCvt)0~iv ko.1 
Kara tt)v tov irveipaTOS eKirvpaio-ai tt)v yivopAvr\v hid re 

102 o-vvrovCav <popas Kal hia o-<pohpdv KaTeCk-qcriv \ ko.1 Kara. pq£eis 
he ve<p&v iirb irvevp.dTa>v eKirrmo-iv re irvpbs dirorekeoriK&v 
aTop.<»v Kal to tt)s do-rpairrjs <pdvrao-p.a diroTekovo-&v Kal 
kot' aWovs he irkeCovs Tpoirovs paBCws eorai KaOopav eyp- 

5 pevov del t&v (paivopJvaiv Kal to tovtois opoiov hvvdpevov 
o-vvdewpetv. irporepei he doTpairr) j3povTrjs ev roiqhe twi 
irepicrrdo'ei ve<j>&v Kal hia to apa t& to irvevpa epiriirreiv 
e£<£>6eio-6ai rbv dorpairijs diroTekeariKov o~x^paTio-pj6v, tiarepov 
he to irvevpa aveik.oijp.evov tov fiopfiov dirorekeiv tovtov 
io ko.1 KaT Hkhtoio'iv he dpcporepcov &pa, t& T&xei ovvTOVovripto 
Keyj>rio-6ai irpbs fjpas rr/v aoTpamjv, icrrepeiv he tt)v f3povrrjv, \ 
J03 KaOairep ev evt<ov e$ airoor^pMTOs 0e(opovp.ev<t)V Kal irkr^yds 
Tivas iroiovp.evo>v. 

8 Staa-Tao-eis] Bicunratreis Usener 9 <c«T«£«r Froben : ra|ets 
BHPQCo : diaoraa-eis F : Taa«s Usener ioi 2 Kal ante avy- 

Kpova-iv] t) coniepit Usener 8 Kareanrapixivov Schneider : /core- 
orreipapevov Iibri io (8co) adiecit Schneider UnBignone : 
rj libri ^ otA ... 12 anoT£\el<r8ai ut additamentum seclusit Usener 
<rvpe<j>\ex8eu Usener: <rvvei\tx8ai libri 12 koto Bignone : Kai Kara. 
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Thunder may be produced by the rushing about of wind (*) Thunder 
in the hollows of the clouds, as happens in vessels on 
earth, or by the reverberation of fire filled with wind 
inside them, or by the rending and tearing of clouds, or 
by the friction and bursting of clouds when they have been 
congealed into a form like ice : phenomena demand that 
we should say that this department of celestial events, just 
like them all, may^be caused in several ways. 

And lightnings v\o are produced in several ways: for (<*) Lightning, 
both owing to the friction and collision of clouds a con- 
formation of atoms which produces fire slips out and gives 
birth to the lightning, and owing to wind bodies which give 
rise to this flash are dashed from the clouds : or compression 
may be the cause, when clouds are squeezed either by one 
another or by the wind. Or again it may be that the light 
scattered abroad from the heavenly bodies is taken in by the 
clouds, and then is driven together by the movement of the 
clouds and wind, and falls out through the clouds ; or else 
light composed of most subtle particles may filter through 
the clouds, whereby the clouds may be set on fire by the 
flame and thunder produced by the movement of the fire. 
Or the wind may be fired owing to the strain of motion 
and its violent rotation : or clouds may be rent by wind 
and atoms fall out which produce fire and cause the appear- 
ance of lightning. And several other methods may easily 
be observed, if one clings always to phenomena and can 
compare what is akin to these things. Lightning precedes («) Why 
thunder in such a conformation of the clouds, either because precedes 
at the moment when the wind dashes in, the formation of thunder, 
atoms which gives rise to lightning is driven out, but after- 
wards the wind whirls about and produces the reverbera- 
tion ; or because they both dash out at the same moment, 
but lightning moves at a higher speed towards us, and 
thunder comes after, as in the case of some things 
seen at a distance and producing blows. 
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Repavvovs evbexerat yiveo-dai Kal Kara irXelovas irvevp&Tmv 
o~vXXoyas Kal KaTeiX-qo-tv layypAv re kKirupaxriv Kal KaT&ppr]£iv 
5 pApovs Kal eKirraxriv icryyporipav avrov enl rovs K&foa t6kovs-, 
Ttjs pr)£eu>s ywofievrjs btci to tovs e£rjs roirows miKVorepovs 
etvai btci irtK-qo-tv vecpSv Kal Kar avrr)v be Tr)v tov mpbs 
eKirrooo-iv aveiXovpevov, Ka$a Kal /3povrrji> evheyerai ytveadat, 
irXeUivos yevopivov Kal irvevpaTOidivTOS loyyporepov Kal 
10 prj^avTos to vetpos bia rd prj bivao-Oat virox^peiv els rd 

104 e£rjs; rw ■uCKrjO'iv yCve&dai ael -npbs dA.Aij\a. | Kal Kar' aXXovs 
oe rpoirovs nXeCovas evbexerat Kepavvoiis airoreXeio-Qat.' povov 
6 pvOos airecrTar cmiorai be, edv tis koX&s tois <pauiop.evoisr 
aKoXovd&v irepl tS>v a(bav&v crqpei&Tai. 

5 Hprjorrjpas evbexerai yCveo-Qat. Kal Kara KaOecrw ve<povs 
els tovs k&to> toitovs arruXoeibms W irvevparos adpoov 
6>o~6evTOS Kal 81a tov itvevpaTos iroXkov (pepopevov, &pa Kat 
to ve<pos els to irX&yiov q>9ovvtos tov cktos irvevpaTOS' 
Kal Kara ireplo-Tao-iv be TwevpaTos els kvkXov, aepos twos 

10 IjturwwOovpAvov avwdev Kal puo-euis noKXrjs irvevpixonv 
yevopevrjs Kal oi bvvapiirqs els ra irXayia biappvrjvai 8td 

105 ttjv Tiepifc tov aepos irCXrjcrw. | Kat to>s pev yrjs tov uprjo-Trjpos 
KaOiepivov o-rpo/3t\ot yiyvovrai, a>s av Kat r) a , noyevvr\cns 
Karb. ttiv dvrjo-iv tov itvevpaTos yivryrav ecos be 0aA.aVrrjs 
8ti>ot diroreA.otwrat. 

5 Seio-poiis evbexerat yivecrdat Kal Kara iweCpaTos ev Trj- 
yfj aTTokrj\jni> Kal napa piKpovs oyKOvs avrrjs -napadeo-iv Kal 
o-vvexv KCirqcriv, b tt)v Kpdbavo-iv Trj yjj ■napacrKeva^ei. Kal rd 
irvevpa tovto rj e£a>dev ipirepiXapfiavei {rj) ck tov ■nhrrew 
eto-m ebdcp-q els avTpoeibeis tottovs ttjs yrjs eKirvevpaTovvT& 
10 jbv iireiXrjppevov alga. (Kat) kot avrrjv be tt)v biAbo<rw 
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Thunderbolts may occur because there are frequent t/>™ under - 
gatherings of wind, which whirls about and is fanned into 
a fierce flame, and then a portion of it breaks off and rushes 
violently on the places beneath, the breaking taking place 
because the regions approached are successively denser 
owing to the condensation of clouds : or as the result of the 
actual outburst of the whirling fire, in the same way that 
thunder may be produced, when the fire becomes too great 
and is too violentlyflnned by wind and so breaks through 
the cloud, because it ctnnot retreat to the next regions owing 
to the constant condensation of clouds one on the other. 
And thunderbolts may be produced in other ways too 
Only superstition must be excluded, as it will, if one 
successfully follows the lead of seen phenomena to gain 
indications about the invisible. 

Cyclones may be produced either by the driving down VL£*£ 
of a cloud into the regions below in the form of a pillar, UmsMal 
because it is pushed by the wind gathered inside it and is phenomena. 
driven on by the violence of the wind, while at the same W L y clones ' 
time the wind outside impels it sideways; or by wind 
forming into circular motion, while mist is simultaneously 
thrust down from above; or when a great rush ot wind 
takes place and cannot pass through sideways owing to 
the surrounding condensation of the atmosphere. And 
when the spout is let down on to the land, whirlwinds are 
produced in all the various ways in which their creation 
may occur owing to the movement of the wind, but if it 
reaches the sea it produces waterspouts. 

Earthquakes may be brought about both because wind (6) Earth- 
is caught up in the earth, so that the earth is dislocated in i ua es - 
small masses and is continually shaken, and that causes 
it to sway. This wind it either takes into itself from out- 
side, or else because masses of ground fall in into cavernous 
places in the earth and fan into wind the air that is im- 
prisoned in them. And again, earthquakes may be brought 
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tjjs Kivfaecos e/c t&v irraxxeav eba<f>&v ttoW&v ko.1 vd\iv 
avranobocriv, brav iruKvd>p.a<ri crcpobporepois njs ytjs airavrjof, 
106 Ivbixerai creio-fwvs avoTe\.eio-0cu, \ Ka\ kot faXovs be irXelaus 
, Tpoirovs ras Kiirfcreis ravras rijs yrjs yiveadcu. 

* * * * * * 
To be Trveu(iara ovpfiaCvei ytvecrdat /caret xpovov dXAo- 
<f>vk(as twos del ml koto ptiKpov itapeicrbvopAvris, /cat ko0' 
5<58aros dcpOdvov o-vXkoyrjv. ra be Wa m>eip.aTa yiverai 
/cot 6htytov ireo-6vru>v els ra voWa KOtkdixara, biabocrem 
totutwv yivojxe'vris. 

XdAafa avvreXdrai /cat Kara vrjgiv l(rxypoTepav, iravTodev 
8e irvevfmTiob&v Ttepitrrao-iv tiv&v /cat Karap-epicriv /cat (koto) 
10 Tpj^tv nerpuoTepav vbaroeib&v tw&v (ko.1) 6p,ov ffifa, a/xa 
rrjv re <Fuv<o<nv avr&v Troiovptevr)v ko.1 tt/v bidppr]£i.v itpbs 
to Kara p*prj crvvCo-Tacr0ai vr)yvvp.eva koI koto aOpodrriTa. \ 
*<>7 7) be irepupepeia ovk abwaTces p.ev lx« yiveo-6ai n&trrodev 
T&v &Kpu>v airorqKopLevcov /col ev Tjj crvcrrdo-ei ■ndvrodev, <5>s 
keyerai, Kara pipt\ Spuik&s irepuo-rap.evo>v elre ibaroetb&v 
tivoov etre irvevp.a.Ta)b&v. 

5 Xwva be ivbexerat o-uvrekeTo-dai /cat vbaros keirrov e/cxeo- 
pJvov iK t&v vecp&v bid iropcov crvp-perpias ko.1 Bkfyeis 
einTT)bemv ve<p&v del vtto TwevpaTw arcpobpds, etra tvutov 
irijgiv ev Tjj (popa kapifidvovTOS bid nva laxvpdv ev rots 
Karu)Tepa> Toirois t&v vetp&v fvxpacrias irepCcrraaiv' /cat Kara 

io mj£u> 8' iv rots vecpecriv opukij dpaioTr)Ta exovo-iv Toiavrq 
■npoecris e*K t&v vecp&v yivovro av irpbs akkr)ka dkifiopAviov 
vbwroeib&v /cat avpnrapaKeip,evo)v h olovel crvvoocriv -noiovp.eva 
108 x6Aa(av wnoreXei, b pAkurra ytWat iv t& dept. \ koI koto. 
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about by the actual spreading of the movement which 
results from the fall of many such masses of ground and 
the return shock, when the first motion comes into collision 
with more densely packed bodies of earth. There are also 
many other ways in which these motions of the earth may 
be caused. 

* * * * * * 

The winds may be produced when from time to time (c) (?Volca- 
some alien matter is continual^ and gradually forcing its noes )* 
way in, or owing to the gathering of a vast quantity of 
water. The other winds arise when a few (currents of air) 
fall into many hollow spaces, and cause a spreading of 
wind. 

Hail is produced both by a powerful congelation, when (<0 Hail, 
certain windy bodies form together from all sides and split 
up : also by a more moderate congelation of watery bodies 
and their simultaneous division, which causes at one and 
the same time their coagulation and separation, so that 
they cling together as they freeze in their separate parts 
as well as in their whole masses. Their circular shape 
may possibly arise because the corners melt off all round 
or because at their conformation bodies, whether watery 
or windy, come together evenly from all directions part by 
part, as is alleged. 

Snow may be produced when fine particles of rain are (e) Snow, 
poured out of the clouds owing to the existence of pores 
of suitable shape and the strong and constant compression 
by winds of clouds of the right kind ; and then the water is 
congealed in its descent owing to some conformation ot 
excessive coldness in the clouds in the lower regions. Or 
else owing to congelation in clouds of uniform thinness an 
exudation of this kind might arise from watery clouds lying 
side by side and rubbing against one another : for they 
produce hail by causing coagulation, a process most fre- 
quent in the atmosphere. Or else, owing to the friction of 
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rptyii> 8^ vecp&v Tnj£w elkr)<p6ro>v Sm6ira\<riv av kapj3avot 
rb rrjs X'o'vo? tovto Mpoio-pa. Kal Kar &XXovs be rpdirovs 
ivb^xerai xiSva o-vvreketo-Oai. 
5 ApoVos (rwrekeirai Kal Karct, cruvobov -npbs &kkr]ka e/c tov 
tepos t&v toiovtwv, h rrjs rototfnjs typao-Cas anorekeo-riKa 
yherav ko.1 Kara <popav be rj airb vorep&v roW rj Sbara 
KeKrriiihcov, h otois tottois pakurra bp6&os o-vvrekeirai, 
eira aHvobov roikav els rb airb kap6vra>v Kal d-norikeo-iv 
io iypavlas Kal irdkiv <popav inl T oi>s k6.tu> ro'wow, KaOivep 
bpolms Kal nap' f,piv em irkeovav roiavrd nva (6ea>peiTai. j 
k>9 Hal -naxvr) be pera^akkopJvwv) crvvTekelrai t&v bp6<ra>v, 
T0101W tiv&v irq&v nva kapdvrav bid irepCoraah nva 
aipos \fruxpov. 

KptWaAAos arvvTekeirai /cat Kar &0Xn/rt» pev tov -nepi- 
5 cpepovs <rxnp.aTio-p.ov Zk tov tbaros, o-6vo>o-iv be t&v o-Kakrjv&v 
Kal 6£vy<ovCcov t&v iv t& Hbari vTrapxovTtov ko.1 Kara Zgadev 
be t&v toiovWiov Tipdo-Kpiariv, a (rvvekadivra mjgiv rS Hbari 
■napeo-Kevao-e, 1:00-0. t&v -nepupep&v eKBktyavra. 

"Ipis ylverai Kara np6o-kapfiv dub tov fikiov irpbs aepa 
loibwroeibj rj Kara irpoo-Kpicriv IbCav tov re cpwrds K al tov 
depos, ij T d t&v xpvp&rw rovrmv IbuLpara Troifrei elre 
■nAvra eire povoeib&s- a<j>' o5 ir&kw anokap-novros ra bpo- 
povvra tov &4p6s XP&™ Totaforjv kfyerai, otav Oeiopovpev, 
no Kara irpoo-kapfu, rrpbs ra pjpt,. \ T b be rijs nepupepeLas 
tovto cpavrao-pa ylverai bib. T b T b biA<rrr)pa -navToOev io-ov 
vwb Trjs fyecos Oempeio-dai, fj ovvvhtw roiavrrjv kapQavovcr&v 
t&v iv t& aepi dropcov % b> tois ve<peo-iv airb tov airov 
5 aepos diro<pepopJvo>v irepifpepeidv Tiva Ka6ie<r6ai r^v (riyKpuriv 
rairrpj. 
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congealed clouds, these nuclei of snow may find occasion 
to break off. And there are many other ways in which 
snow may be produced. 

Dew may be produced both when such particles as are (J) Dew and 
productive of this kind of moisture issue from the atmo- Frost 
sphere and meet one another, and also when particles rise 
from moist regions or regions containing water, in which 
dew is most naturally produced, and then meet together 
and cause moisture to be produced, and afterwards fall back 
on the ground below, as (is) frequently (seen) to be the case 
in phenomena on earth as well. (And frost is produced by 
a change) in the dew-particles, when such particles as we 
have described undergo a definite kind of congelation 
owing to the neighbourhood of a cold atmosphere. 

Ice is caused both by the squeezing out from the water (g) Ice. 
of particles of round formation and the driving together 
of the triangular and acute-angled particles which exist 
already in the water, and again by the addition from 
without of particles of this kind, which when driven 
together produce a congelation in the water, by squeezing 
out a certain number of the round particles. 

The rainbow is caused by light shining from the sun on (*) The 
to watery atmosphere: or else by a peculiar union of light rambow - 
and air, which can produce the special qualities of these 
colours whether all together or separately ; from it as it 
reflects back again the neighbouring regions of the air can 
take the tint which we see, by means of the shining of the 
light on to its various parts. The appearance of its round Its shape, 
shape is caused because it is perceived by our sight at 
equal distance from all its points, or else because the 
atoms in the air or those in the clouds which are derived 
from the same air, are pressed together in this manner, 
and so the combination spreads out in a round shape. 
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"A\m irepl tt)v o-eXyvriv yCverai /cat navToOev aepos 
ltpoo~<pepop.evov irpbs rr)v o-eXrjvrjv ij to. air' avrfjs petpara 
anoqbepdfieva SpLaX&s dvaoreXXovros iirl too-ovtov e<p' oaov 

10 kvk\u> Trepiirrijcrai els to veqboeibes tovto koX p.r\ to irapdirav 
biaitpivai, rj /cot Tbv irepi$ airrjs dipa avaoriXXovros ovjz- 
p-erpms irdvroBev els rb irepi<pepes to itepl avrqv /cat iraxvp-epes 
■nepicrrfjaai. | b yCverai Kara puept) Tiva rjroi Igaidev Piao~afj.4vov 
tivos peifiaros rj rrjs deppaaCas eiriTr]beC(os %6pa>v eiriXap.- 
fiavop.£vr]s els rb tovto anepydcrao-Bai. 

Koprjrai ao-re'pes yCvovrai rfroi irvpbs ev ronois tio-i bia 

5 xpovcov nv&v iv tois p*Te<opois o-vvTpe<pop.4vov Trepiarao-eats 
yivop.evqs, rj Ibiav Tiva K(vr]<riv bia. xpovoov tov ovpavov 
ioxovTos vitep r)pS,s, Store to TOiavra currpa ava<pavrjvai jj 
avra ev \povois rurh' opfirjo-ai bid Tiva itepio-rao-iv /cat els 
robs naff" r)pas roirovs eXdeiv Kal eK<pavrj yeveo-Oai. r-qv 

■OTe d<pdvi<riv rov"ra>v ylvevOai -napd ras dvriKeipevas ravWais 
alrias. | 

Two. darpa orpe<perai avrov b <rvpij3aCvei ov p.6vov rfi to 
p.epos tovto tov koV/xov eordvai, irepl b to Xoiirbv orpeqberai, 
Kadairep rives <pa<riv, aXXa /cat r<3 bCvrjv aepos eyicvKkov 
avT& irepieordvai, rj Ka>XvriKr) yCverai tov irepnroXeiv as 
5 /cat to. dXXa- rj /cat bia to egrjs pev airois v"Xr)v eiw-qbeiav 
firi eivai, ev be tovtw to> tottv ev <u KeCp.eva decapeirai. f /cat 
kot- aXXovs be irXeCovas rpoirovs tovto bvvarbv o~vvreXeio-6ai, 
edv tis bvvrjrai to o-vp.<pcovov rois (f>aivop.evois <rvXXoyCCeo-0ai. 

Tiva rSv aorpwv irXavao-dai, el ov"to> rais Kivrj<re<ri xpca- 
p.eva o-vp.pa(vei, j Tiva be p.r) (ovrai) Kiveio-0ai ivbexerai piev 
/cat irapa to kvkXv Kivoijpieva apxys ovrco KaTrjvayKacrdai, 
&<sre rh p.ev koto tt\v avrqv bCvrjv (pepecrdai 6p.a\r)v o%o~av, 
to be Kara tt)v apa twIv dvatpiaXCais \pa>pivr]V' evbe)(eTai 
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A halo round the moon is caused either when air is(») The 
carried towards the moon from all sides, or when the air m °°n's halo, 
checks the effluences carried from the moon so equably 
that it forms them into this cloudy ring all round without 
any gaps or differences, or else when it checks the air 
round the moon uniformly on all sides so as to make that 
which encircles it round and thick in texture. This 
comes to pass in different parts either because some current 
outside forces the air or because heat blocks the passages 
in such a way as to produce this effect. 

Comets occur either when fire is collected together in v. Further 
certain regions at certain intervals of time in the upper air celestial 
because some gathering of matter takes place, or when at („) Coinets. 
certain intervals the heaven above us has some peculiar 
movement, so that stars of this nature are revealed, or 
when they themselves at certain seasons start to move on 
account of some gathering of matter and come into the 
regions within our ken and appear visible. And their 
disappearance occurs owing to the opposite causes to these. 

Some stars 'revolve in their place'(as Homer says), which (4) Fixed 
comes to pass not only because this part of the world is stars * 
stationary and round it the rest revolves, as some say, but 
also because a whirl of air is formed in a ring round it, 
which prevents their moving about as do the other stars : 
or else it is because there is not a succession of appropriate 
fuel for them, but only in this place in which they are seen 
fixed. And there are many other ways in which this may 
be brought about, if one is able to infer what is in agree- 
ment with phenomena. 

That some of the stars should wander in their course, if (c) Planets 
indeed it is the case that their movements are such, while *£ ( J s re8alar 
others do not move in this manner, may be due to the 
reason that from the first as they moved in their circles 
they were so constrained by necessity that some of them 
move along the same regular orbit, and others along one 
which is associated with certain irregularities : or it may 
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5 8e koXkoO' otis T 6irov S <pipe T ai o5 p.ev irapeKT&<reis tepos 
eTvai op.a\as hr\ rb airb avvuOoiScras kuto, rb l£js bpuiXSs 
re iKKaoto-as, o5 be avccp.a\els &<rre rhs 6empovpJvas wapaA.- 
kayas crwreWflcu. 8* piav alrCav roiW avobibdvat, 

■nktovaxos t&v <pawop4v<ev eKKakov^vcov, frnvmbv Kal oi 
10 Kae^vTu? Trpa.Tr6p.evov irrb t&v tt,v fiaTalav aa-rpokoyiaV 
KvKukotuv ko.1 els rb Kevbv ahias nv&v &7roM6vr<ov, Stov 
ttjv Oelav <pfow p.r,0ap.rj keiTovpy&v iwroAvWt. J 
«4 Tivo. aarpa feoXew^a nv&v 0e<opeTo-e al ov^alvei 
xat Trap a rb ppaofrepov <rvp. 7 rep« p ipe<rOai rbv airbv k6kXov 
Trepuovra, ko.1 Trap* rd rt,v ivavrlav Kiveto-0a t avTia^va 
W 7 S a ^ s ™p* rb rrepupipevdai ra ph> bia 

5 vkeiovos tSttov, to: be 8i' ekdrrovos, ri>p air^v bCvr,v irepi- 
KVKXovvTa. Tb be arrk&s arrocpaCveo-dai irepi ™W Ka8rj K 6v 
iori toIs TepaTeteo-OaC ti irpbs tovs voWobs pov\op.evois. 

OI key6p.evoi aoripes kKnlmew koX vapa p,lpos /caret • 
TrapaTpi+Lv kavr&v Uvavrai <rvvTe\elo-6ai Kal rrapa l/«nwu, 
io ov &v r, kKTzvevpATuxns yiv^Tai, KaOdirep K al iirl t&v a-arpaumv 
"5 ekeyopev- \ ko.1 koto atvobov be drJ^z, irvpbs d^oTekeo-TLK&v, 
o-v/x^Aiay y( vop.4vr, S els T b tovto reAeVcu, Kal K ivr,<nv oS 
&v r, 6ppr, apx fj s Kara rip ^ vooov yi vr)rai . Kal KaTa 
Trvevparos be <rvkkoyi,v ev ttvkv^oo-C tutiv bp.i X koeM<rt 
5kcu eKTtvpww tovtov bik ri)* KaTeCk V aLv, e?r' i^Kpr,£ t v 
rmv TtepUxovrav, koX if bv av roW fj 6pp.ii ykv^Tai 
T V s <p pas, eh tovtov <j>epop.ivov. koX akkoL be Tpo-noi els 
to tovto Tekecai a^ijrot el<riv. 

Al b' emaijpaa-Cai al yw6p.evai iitl thti Kara vvyKV- 

xo pr,p.a yivovTat toS Kaipov. oi yap to. fta avd Y Kr,v two. 

o S„l "tT 7ra P d T+"' U ? ener: Ka5 W'v libri 

9 ,a«r^] v,^,, Usenet: S^rpco, Bignone, fortasse recte J 

UseX V - <B :J 7) . . 5 f« UsenerT Kara libri Vo^v 

Usener . ro^v hbn FHP : tV f Kp ^, v B : e V«pn^ tP 

Q. con.. Usener: Muehll 7 ^p^Tov 
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be that among the regions to which they are carried in 
some places there are regular tracts of air which urge them 
on successively in the same direction and provide flame 
for them regularly, while in other places the tracts are 
irregular, so that the aberrations which we observe result. 
But to assign a single cause for these occurrences, when 
phenomena demand several explanations, is madness, and 
is quite wrongly practised by persons who are partisans of 
the foolish notions of astrology, by which they give futile 
explanations of the causes of certain occurrences, and all 
the time do not by any means free the divine nature from 
the burden of responsibilities. 

That some stars should be seen to be left behind by 00 Difference 
others is caused because though they move round in the o r bte of 
same orbit they are carried along more slowly, and also stars, 
because they really move in the opposite direction though 
they are dragged back by the same revolution : also 
because some are carried round through a greater space 
and some through a lesser, though all perform the same 
revolution. But to give a single explanation of these 
occurrences is only suitable to those who wish to make 
a show to the many. 

What are called falling stars may be produced in part («) Falling 
by the rubbing of star against star, and by the falling out stars 
of the fragments wherever an outburst of wind occurs, as 
we explained in the case of lightning-flashes : or else by 
the meeting of atoms productive of fire, when a gathering 
of kindred material occurs to cause this, and a movement 
in the direction of the impulse which results from the 
original meeting; or else by a gathering of wind in certain 
dense and misty formations, and its ignition as it whirls 
round, and then its bursting out of what encloses it and 
its rush towards the spot to which the impulse of its flight 
tends. And there are other ways in which this result may 
be brought about, quite free from superstition. 

The signs of the weather which are given by certain (f) Weather- 
animals result from mere coincidence of occasion. For S1 ? ns f rom 

animals. 

the animals do not exert any compulsion for winter to 

Usener : i^epopcVnr libri 8 apvdip-ot] aviat/uoi Usener : apvdot 
Lortzing 
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■npoo-fyiperai rov airore\eo-dt}vai x^P-^a, oibe KaO^rai ris 
6e(a tyucris iraparr]povcra ras t&v £dm> rovrmv ££6bovs 
K&Trevra rtis eirurrjpxia-ias ravras IwtreXei. | oibe yap (av) 
els rb tvxov (Qov k&v (et) piKpdv \apUarepov etrj, roia&rr} 
pu>pCa ipireo-oi, pri 8ri els iravrekrj evbaifiovCav KeKrrjpJvov. 
Tavra by navra, TLvdoickeis, pvrjpoveva-ov Kara. ttoXv t« 

5 yap rov p.v6ov eKprjcrr) koI ra opoyevfj tovtois ovvopav 
Swijo-?/. pAkiara he creavrov cmobos els rrji> t&v apy&v 
koi airapCas kclI t&v ovyyev&v Totrois OeoopCav, en be 
Kptrriptaiv Kal ira6&v, nal oS heKev ravra eKkoyi£6p.e0a. 
ravra yap piKurra o~vvdea>povp.eva pqhCcos ras ■nepl t&v 

10 Kara pApos alrias ovvopav ironjcret. ol be ravra pvi) nara- 
yairqo-avTes % p&Kurra ovr (av) avrh ravra ko\&s <rw0e<t>- 
pr\va\.ev afore ov eveicev bei 0ea>peiv ravra irepieiroirjo-avTo. 

116 i supplevit Cobet 2 («) adiecit Usener pwpliv 
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come to an end, nor is there some divine nature which sits 
and watches the outgoings of these animals and then 
jU6 fulfils the signs they give. For not even the lowest animal, 
although 'a small thing gives the greater pleasure', would 
be seized by such foolishness, much less one who was 
| possessed of perfect happiness. 

All these things, Pythocles, you must bear in mind ; for Conclusion. 
J thus you will escape in most things from superstition and 
| will be enabled to understand what is akin to them. And 
I most of all give yourself up to the study of the beginnings 
| and of infinity and of the things akin to them, and also of 
J the criteria of truth and of the feelings, and of the purpose 
for which we reason out these things. For these points 
when they are thoroughly studied will most easily enable 
I you to understand the causes of the details. But those 
| who have not thoroughly taken these things to heart could 
not rightly study them in themselves, nor have they made 
their own the reason for observing them. 



mi 
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EniKOTPOS MENOIKEI XAIPEIN 

Mjjt* vios tis &>v peXXirm <pt\oiro<peiv, p-qre yipoiv 
iirdpxuiv kotticlto) <pt\o<TO<f>&v. ovre yap atopos ovbeCs iartv 
ovre it&papos irpbs rb Kara V'X'? 1 ' vyiaivov. b be \eymv 
f) prjirm roC <piXo<ro<peiv inrdpxeiv V nape\r]\vde'vai rr)v &pav 

5 Spoios iari r& k4yovri rrpbs ehbaip&vlav rj p.-qiroi napelvai 
tt\v &pav rj pcqKer' etvai. (Sore <pi\ocro<pr]T£ov /cat veif kclI 
yepovri, ru> p.ev 5ir<as yrjpdo'Koiv vedCy rots ayadois bia. rjji' 
ydpiv r&v yeyovorcav, rZ be Sums v4os &pa /cal iraAatds 
{j 8ia ri(i> a<poj3lav r&v pekkovrmv. peKerav oZv \pri to 

toiroiovvra TTtP eibaipovCav, el nep irapovo-rjs pev avrijs irdvra 
i^opjev, airo-6<rrjs he irdvra <npi.rrop.ev eh rb ravrrjv Ixetr. | 

*A 8^ <rot ovvex<*>$ ■naprjyyekkov, toSto /cat irparre /cat 
peKha, <rrotx«a rov koXZs &}v ravr etvai btaXapPdvmv. 
irp&rov pev rbv 6ebv ffioi; bxpBaprov xat paicdpiov vopX&v, 
£>s fi Koivri rov Oeov v6r)<ris xmeypd<pr), prjOev pr/re rj}s 

5 atpdapo-Cas dWorpiov prjre rrjs pAKapiorrfos avoUeuov avr& 
irpo<rdnre nav be to fyvkdrreiv avrov bwdpxvov rr)v pera 
atpOapo-ias paKapiorrjra irepl avrbv bo£a£e. Oeol pev yap 
elcrCv hapytji yap avr&v kariv % yvScrts. otovs b' avrobs 
(ot) iroAXot voyJLQnxriv, ovk elo-Cv ov yap qbvXdrrovo-iv 

io airoiis otovs vopC(ovcriv. dtre^ris 8e ovx b rovs r&v noW&v 
Beovs hvaip&v, dXA' b ras r&v noX\&v Sofas deois irpoo-d- 
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raa Let no one when young delay to study philosophy, nor Intnduaim. 
when he is old grow weary of his study. For no one can ^oUmTst 
come too early or too late to secure the health of his soul, study philo- 
And the man who says that the age for philosophy has s °P h y' 
either not yet come or has gone by is like the man who 
says that the age for happiness is not yet come to him, or 
has passed away. Wherefore both when young and old 
a man must study philosophy, that as he grows old he 
may be young in blessings through the grateful recollection 
of what has been, and that in youth he may be old as well, 
since he will know no fear of what is to come. We must 
then meditate on the things that make our happiness, 
seeing that when that is with us we have all, but when it is 
absent we do all to win it. 

i»3 The things which I used unceasingly to commend to First prina- 

you, these do and practice, considering them to be the ^ les j; be - DlLlare: 

first principles of the good life. First of all believe that of the gods. 

god is a being immortal and blessed, even as the common Tn . e g° ds 
e => ' exist, un- 

idea of a god is engraved on men s minds, and do not mortal and 
assign to him anything alien to his immortality or ill-suited blessed > 
to his blessedness : but believe about him everything that 
can uphold his blessedness and immortality. For gods 
there are, since the knowledge of them is by clear vision. 
But they are not such as the many believe them to be : for but their 
indeed they do not consistently represent them as they "j^ 1 ^" 01 
believe them to be. And the impious man is not he who popularly 
denies the gods of the many, but he who attaches to the su PP osed - 

f 2 
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124 irrmv. | ov yap irpokq^reis elo\v dAA' iiroKtp}reis \/f«ti8ei? 
at r&v iroW&v virep Oe&v airocpatreis, ivOev al pjyurrai 
/3\df}ai re rots kokoIs }k Oe&v iirdyovrat Kal axpeXeiai (rois- 
ayaOois). rais yap Ibiais olK.eiovp.evoi bih iravrbs aperaxs 
5 robs bpoCovs airobexovrat, irav rb pJr) rotovrov &s &\X.6rpiov 
vopi£ovres. 

Svve'OiCe be ev r& vopl^etv p,r]bev irpbs f)p&s eivai rbv 
Odvarov iirel irav dyadbv ko.1 Kaxbv ev aio-0rjo-er oreprjo-is 
he earu) al<r0rjo-e<6s 6 Odvaros. 50ev yv&o-is dpfljj rov pjrjOev 
io etvai irpbs ypas rbv Odvarov airokavarbv iroiei rb rijs f<o?js 
Ovryrov, ovk aireipov irpooriOeto-a \povov, aXka rbv ttjs 
IZ S aOavao-tas a<pe\opevri irodov. \ ovOev yap ecrriv ev t5 &jv 
beivbv r& KareiXrjqboTL yvrjcrctos to ptjdev virdpxeiv iv r& 
p.r) (rjv beivov. &are pAraios 6 keycov bebievai rbv Odvarov 
ovx on kvmqo-ei tsap&v, aW Sri \virei piXXmv. & yap 
5 irapbv ovk evoxXei, irpoo-boK&pevov xev&s Aw«. rd <£>pt/ca>- 
biorarov ovv r&v KaK&v o Odvaros ovOev irpbs ^pas, e'lreibrjirep- 
Srav pev rjpels a>pev, 6 O&varos ov irdpeoriv orav 8' 5 
Odvaros irapfj, rofl' fjp.eis ovk ko-pAv. ovre oZv irpbs robs 
{fibvr&s eoriv aire irpbs rovs rere\evrr]K6ras, eireibrjirep irepX 
io ovs piev ovk loTtf, ot 8' ovKer elo-Cv. 

AAA ol iroXkol rbv Odvarov ore pev as pAyiarov r&v 
KaK&v <pevyovo-a>, ore be £>s avdiravcrw r&v ev r& £rjv (jcaK&v 
126 iroOovaiv. | 6 be o-o<pbs ovre irapaireirai rb £r)v) ovre <poj3eirai 
rb pi) £fjv ovre yap ainr& irpoo-iararai rb £3jj> ovre bo£d£erat 
KaKdv etvaC ri rb pi\ £{jv. &o-nep be o-irCov ov rb irketov 
irdvrons aWa rb rjbiarov alpeirat, ovra> ko.1 ypdvov ov rbv 
5 p.r)Kio-rov aXka rbv ijbiorov Kapir(£erat. 

'O be irapayyeWwv rbv pxv veov koX&s Cv v > r °v be 
yepovra koX&s Karaorpecpetv evr)0r)s iariv ov povov bia rb 
rrjs C<arjs ao-iraoTov, aXka koI 8ta to rqv airriiv .eivai. pekerriv 
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,2 4 gods the beliefs of the many. For the statements of the 
many about the gods are not conceptions derived from 
sensation, but- false suppositions, according to which the 
greatest misfortunes befall the wicked and the greatest 
blessings (the good) by the gift of the gods. For men being 
accustomed always to their own virtues welcome those like 
themselves, but regard all that is not of their nature as 
alien. 

Become accustomed to the belief that death is nothing 
to us. For all good and evil consists in sensation, but death 
is deprivation of sensation. And therefore a right under- 
standing that death is nothing to us makes the mortality 
of life enjoyable, not because it adds to it an infinite span 
of time, but because it takes away the craving for immor- 

125 tality. For there is nothing terrible in life for the man 
who has truly comprehended that there is nothing terrible 
in not living. So that the man speaks but idly who says 
that he fears death not because it will be painful when it 
comes, but because it is painful in anticipation. For that 
which gives no trouble when it comes, is but an empty 
pain in anticipation. So death, the most terrifying of ills, 
is nothing to us, since so long as we exist, death is not with 
us; but when death comes, then we do not exist. It 
does not then concern either the living or the dead, 
since for the former it is not, and the latter are no 
more. 

But the many at one moment shun death as the greatest 
of evils, at another (yearn for it) as a respite from the 

126 (evils) in life. (But the wise man neither seeks to escape 
life) nor fears the cessation of life, for neither does life 
offend him nor does the absence of life seem to be any 
evil. And just as with food he does not seek simply the 
larger share and nothing else, but rather the most pleasant, 
so he seeks to enjoy not the longest period of time, but the 
most pleasant. 

And he who counsels the young man to live well, but 
the old man to make a good end, is foolish, not merely 
because of the desirability of life, but also because it is the 



2. Death. 
Death is 
nothing to us. 

This makes 
life pleasant 
and death no 
terror. 



Nor is its 
anticipation 
painful : 



it is nothing 
to living or 
dead. 



We should 
not shun life 
or fear death : 

we want a 
pleasant life, 
not a long 
one. 



To live well 
is to learn to 
die well. 
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tov koX&s C5" KC & T °v «aA.5s farodirijcriceur. ttoKv 8£ x e 'P a, ? r 
10 koI 6 \4ya>v KaKdv p.ev pri <pvvai, 

<puVra 8'. oVeos &Kuna irvkas 'AChao vepijo-ai. | 

127 El fihi yap TreiroiOcbs tovto <f>r]<ri, ir&s ovk airipxeTai eic 
rod Cv v 1 iroCpup yap avria tovt eorCv, ei irep rjv 
jiejiovkevpAvov airr& PePaCcos- el he pwKaspevos, pAraios 
iv rots ovk tirihexbpt'vois. 

5 MvYiptovevriov he <5>s to p.4k\ov ovre rnxerepov ovre irdvnaF 
ov\ Tjperepov, tva px/jre Tt&vrms iTpoo-p.ev(oy.ev as eaopevov 
fiTjTt a-neknlfapAV us ir<Wa>y ovk ko-6p.evov. 

' Avakoyurre'ov he £>s t&v im6vp.i&v at pJv el<ri <pv<riKai, 
at he Keval, Kal t&v <pwiK&v at jxev avayKaiax, at 8« (pvcrLKai 
10 pjovov t&v 8' avayKaimv at pev irpds evhaip\oviav eloiv 
ava.yK.aiai, at he irpbs Tr/v tov aaparos aoxkr)arlav, at 8e 

128 Trpbs airb to £5ji>. | tovtwv yap airkavris OecapCa ■nao-av 
atpemv ko.1 (pvyr/v eiraviyear oTSev em tt\v tov o-dtpjaros 
vyCeiav Kal tt/v {rrjs V"^ 5 ) arapa^iav, eirel tovto tov 
paKapltas £fjv eori WAoj. tovtov yap x^P a> v6vra irpaTTop.ev, 

5 Sirws /tfjre aXy&pev prfre rapfBupev. orav he &tto£ tovto 
■Kepi fipas ytvryrai, ktierai iras 6 rijs ^X'?* xeip-tiv, ovk 
I^ovtos toC $ov fjahl(eiv £>s Trpbs Ivhhv ti ko.1 Cqrelv 
frepov <j> rd r»)s V^X*!* Ka ^ T0 T °v o-d>paTos ayaObv ovp- 
nkripiLo-(Tai. t6t( yap r)bovfjs \pelav lx o V- tv t &rav ex tov 

10 /XT/ irapelvai rt\v fjhovriv iky&pev {8rav he prj aky&pev), 
ovk4ti Ti/s ^Sowjs heopeBa. Kal 8ta tovto ttjv fjhovrjv apxyv 

129 Kal t{\os keyopev elvai tov paKapCoos (jjv. | ravrrjv yap 
ayaObv Ttp&Tov Kal o~vyyeviKbv e'yvMp.ev, Kal &Trb ravriys 
Karapxop-eOa irdcnjs alpio-ea>$ Kal (pvyfjs Kal knl Ta6rr]v 
KaTavr&fiev as kovovi rm ir&dei irav ayaObv KpCvovres. 

5 Kal lirel irp&rov ayaffbv tovto Kal o-6p.(pvTov, hut tovto 
Kal ov itao-av fihoirqv alpoip-eda, a\X' Iotiv Sre iroXAas 
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same training which teaches to live well and to die well. 

Yet much worse still is the man who says it is good not to It is foolish 

be born, but 

'once born make haste to pass the gates of Death', at once. 
»7 For if he says this from conviction why does he not pass 
away out of life? For it is open to him to do so, if he 
had firmly made up his mind to this. But if he speaks in 
jest, his words are idle among men who cannot receive 
them. 

We must then bear in mind that the future is neither The future is 
ours, nor yet wholly not ours, so that we may not altogether ^^not oure. 
expect it as sure to come, nor abandon hope of it, as if it 
will certainly not come. 

We must consider that of desires some are natural, The moral 
others vain, and of the natural some are necessary and ''"^f; ision of 
others merely natural ; and of the necessary some are desires, 
necessary for happiness, others for the repose of the body, 
128 and others for very life. The right understanding of these 
facts enables us to refer all choice and avoidance to the 
health of the body and (the soul's) freedom from disturb- Health of 
ance, since this is the aim of the life of blessedness. For body ™4 

' repose 01 

it is to obtain this end that we always act, namely, to avoid soul the 
pain and fear. And when this is once secured for us, all ™°^ e of 
the tempest of the soul is dispersed, since the living 
creature has not to wander as though in search of some- 
thing that is missing, and to look for some other thing by 
which he can fulfil the good of the soul and the good of 
the body. For it is then that we have need of pleasure, 
when we feel pain owing to the absence of pleasure ; (but 
when we do not feel pain), we no longer need pleasure. 
And for this cause we call pleasure the beginning and end Hence 
is»9 of the blessed life. For we recognize pleasure as the first p 1 ^^* 6 
good innate in us, and from pleasure we begin every act the good, 
of choice and avoidance, and to pleasure we return again, 
using the feeling as the standard by which we judge every 
good. 

And since pleasure is the first good and natural to us, =>. Pleasure 
for this very reason we do not choose every pleasure, but ^ays good, 
sometimes we pass over many pleasures, when greater but not all 
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■qbovas VTTeppaCvopev, Srav irXeiov riy.iv rd bvo~xepis &c tovtcdv 
Imjrai- ko.1 ToAAds dAygSdVas fjhov&v Kpetrtovs vojxC&nev, 
eir«8di> peCCov rjiuv rjfovri irapaKo\ov6fj ttoXvv xpovov i%o- 
10 fxeCvaa-L rds dAyij8oW. nao-a oSf 1780OT} 8td rd <piaw 
$X*w oteeiav ayadov, ov ira<ra yAvroi alperrj- Kaddmp ko.1 
akyrjhuv Tracra kokov, ov irao-a 8e del (pevuTT) nefyvKvla. j 
130 Tij fUvroi ov^Tprto-ti ko.1 <rvp.<pep6vTcov ko.1 oL<roy.<p6pa>v 
fiXhjrei Tavra iravra KpCveiv xa^/cet. ■xjxap.tOa yap rS ph> 
dyatfS Kard Ttvas XP°vovs as kokS, r£ 8e xaKS Toip.-na\iv 
<us dyadu. 

5 Kai r?)i; avr&pKuav 8e dyatfdj/ p.eya vop.C(op.ev, oix tva 
iravrws Tois dAiyois XP^^a, AAA' oira)y eov ^77 ex w /*«" 
rd iroAAd, rots dAfyois XP&ixeda, -neneio-pAvoi yinjcrCms Stl 
rjburra iroXvrekeCas airokav'ov<riv ol tfiutrra Tavrqs Seop-ewu, 
ko.1 Sri rd ph> <pvo-iKov irav ewdptoTdV i<m, rd 8e icevbv 
10 SwTrdpitn-oiv of re Airol X f Aoi ^otji; iroAureAei 8tafrr/ riji/ 
^Soz^d im<p4pov<riv, Srav airav to aXyovv <car eVSeiai; 
*3i i£aipe0fj- | /cat /ia£d Kai $ba>p tt/v &Kpor&rrjv airohCbaio-iv 
^8oz^j>, lireiSdv €i>8€a>i> ris airo ■npoo-ev&yia)Tai. to vvveOiCeiv 
oSi> eV rais airXais ko.1 ov iroAureAeVi Siafrais Kai iyieCas 
e<rrl o-vp.TT\ripa>TiKbv Kai irpos rds avayKaCas tov j3Cov XPV°~eis 
5 &okvov woiei roi> avBpaiwov ko.1 rots iroAvreAe'tru; ex SiaAeip.- 
p;dY<oi> TTpoo-epxopJvovs Kpetrrov iyias 8iari'6V' xai irpds rfc» 
rfJx'/i' &<p6fiovs irapao-KevdCei. 

"Oto.v ovv Acyoj/Aef fibovrjv re'Aos i5irdpxeii>, rds r«p 
do-^rtoj; ^8oi»ds Kai rds & d7roAai5<rei KeipJvas keyojxev, &s 
i°ru;es dyvooCpres Kai ovx 6p.oAoyo5z^-es rj kokSs e/cSexoM^O' 
vop-^ouo-ti;, dAAd rd pyre dAyeiv Kara o-S/io p.7jr« Tapdrreo-dai 
132 Kard \jfvxvv | oi ydp irdrot Kai Ka>p.ot truveipoi^es oi8' dwo- 
AatJcrets vaCboov kcli yvvaiK&v ovd' ixdvcov ko.1 t&v dAAaw, 
00-a <pe'pei iroAweAijs rpdirefa, rdj> ^8tii» yewa jStov, dAAd 
y?7<p£0f Aoy«rp.ds xal rds ai'rtas i£epevv&v irdoiys alp^orfcos 

11 /ieVrot] fieiaoi (y') Usenet 130 2 flXef £1 ] eVi|3Xe>ei coniecit 
Usener 3 ToS/ijraAif HP'QCo: t4 epwdKtv FZ: or' Sk iraXu/ B 
unde raimaXiv Usener 7 xpa>p<rda] ap<i>pe8a Cobet IO 01 re] 
ot yap Usener : Sri re Muehll n-oWtXei P»H 2 QCoZ 3 : n-oAureX(ei) 
F : TToXvr&etav B'H'P'Z 1 11 ijSowjv] aijStav Usener a7ro»] flira^ 
Usener 131 6 irpoaepxoiUvovs GZ : npoaepxpphan BFHPQCo 
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discomfort accrues to us as the result of them : and pleasures are 
similarly we think many pains better than pleasures* ?i^ ^^^ n ' 
a greater pleasure comes to us when we have endured pains accompanying 
. for a long time. Every pleasure then because of its natural paU1, 
kinship to us is good, yet not every pleasure is to be 
chosen : even as every pain also is an evil, yet not all are 

130 always of a nature to be avoided. Yet by a scale of 
comparison and by the consideration of advantages and We must 
disadvantages we must form our judgement on all these judge by 
matters. For the good on certain occasions we treat as c° m P arison - 
bad, and conversely the bad as good. We must 

And again independence of desire we think a great be content 

good — not that we may at all times enjoy but a few things, with a llttIe ' 

but that, if we do not possess many, we may enjoy the few and so shaU 

in the genuine persuasion that those have the sweetest enjoy luxury 

pleasure in luxury who least need it, and that all that is more ' ,{lt - 
r comes. 

natural is easy to be obtained, but that which is superfluous 
is hard. And so plain savours bring us a pleasure equal 
to a luxurious diet, when all the pain due to want is 

131 removed ; and bread and water produce the highest 
pleasure, when one who needs them puts them to his lips. 

To grow accustomed therefore to simple and not luxurious Simple diet 
diet gives us health to the full, and makes a man alert for ^"alertness! 1 
the needful employments of life, and when after long 
intervals we approach luxuries disposes us better towards 
them, and fits us to be fearless of fortune. 

When, therefore, we maintain that pleasure is the end, *• Pleasure 

, ' _ j , , then does not 

we do not mean the pleasures of profligates and those that mea n sensual 
consist in sensuality, as is supposed by some who are enjoyment, 
either ignorant or disagree with us or do not understand, 
but freedom from pain in the body and from trouble in the 

132 mind. For it is not continuous drinkings and revellings, but heal ^ h t £ f 
nor the satisfaction of lusts, nor the enjoyment of fish and exercise of " 
other luxuries of the wealthy table, which produce a the mind on 
pleasant life, but sober reasoning, searching out the phllosophy- 
motives for all choice and avoidance, and banishing mere 



9 Kai ras Rossi : Koi ras to>» libri 
Xavo-ts Usener. 



132 I dVoXauow] djrd- 



5 kcH <f>vyijs kcu ris b6£as ifckativiav, i( &v nkelaros rag 
\jrux_as Karakapiftavei OSpvfios. 

ToUrav 8e irdirow dpx») Kal to pAywrrov ayadbv (ppovrjats. 
8id >cai <pikocro<p(as np.u&Tepov iSirdpx« (ppovrjms, i£ ijs al 
komal iracroi ite<ffuKacriv aperal, 8i8dcrKovcra &s ovk- loxir 
10 r)hia>s Crjv avev rod <ppov(p*)s Kal koX&s kcu hucaCms (ov8« 
(ppovtfuos Kal KakQs Kal Sucauo?) awu toC ^8eW. otipl- 
ire^cao-i ydp al Aperal t£> £5/i» rjbems, Kal to tfjv r)bea>s 
133 rot/rear IotIv dx^ptcrrov. &rel Ti'va vopffeis etfai Kpeirrova 
tov Kal irepl de&v oVia hofc&Qovros Kal trepl Oav&rov 8td 
iroiTos a<pof3a>s Ixoitos Kal to tjjj <f>v<recos imkekoyurpJvov 
rekos, Kal rb p&v r&v iyaO&v -nepas &s iariv evoT>p.irXijpcordV 
£ re Kal eimopiOTOV hiakapPavomos, to 8e rmv kok&v ms i) 
Xpovovs rj ttovovs lx el j3pax«s, T V P °* vrro rwmv beo-iroriv 
elo-ayopJvqv Tsianmv eyyek&vros (elpMppJirqv ; ***** &v a 
pkv kot avayKrfv yCverai) a be diro ti/xijs, & 8£ wap' r)pB.s 
8id to tjjk p.h> di»dy/oji» di'DTretJflwov eivai, rr)v b\ rv\r]v 
10 oototoi' opav, to 8£ irap' ^pas dSetnrorov, <S Kal to p.ep.irrbv 
'34 <coi to ^i»airc-foi> TtapaKokovdtiv ire<pvKev | (It«1 Kpeirrov fjv r& 
TTfpl de&v ixvQa> KaraKokovdeiv rj tj} r&v <pv(ri.K&v eipappJirp 
bovkeveiv b (iiv yap IknCba 7rapamjtre<os uiroypd<pei 0«3f 
81a Tipijr, ^ 8£ anapaLnfrov «fx*' T '? 1 ' dvdyKijv)* Tiji> 8£ 
5 rixv °^ re 0(6v, <os ol Trokkoi vop.C£ov<nv, irtokap^ivtav 
(ovOev yap ardicTais 0e& np&rreraC) ovre (ttovtow) a[iifiau>v 
alrfav ((ovk) oleTat piev yap ayadbv rj KaKOV Ik Ta-urqs irpos 
rb ptXLKapCtos £rjp apdpc&voLS bCbo<r$ai, dpxdr pJvroi p^y&ktov 
135 ayaBZv r) kclk&v inb ral/njs x°PV7^ a '^ a ^' I *P«"'<"' ewat 
vopt(£ei evkoyicrrus arvxetv r) akoyCarcos evTvxeiv (j34knov 

5 cf- Si/ B : a<p' ot Z : om. libr. cett. 9 SiSaa-Kova-a Usener : 
SiSaaKovtrai (Si&aaKova[ai] H) libri : SiSaaKovai]s Rossi IO (oufie 
(ppoviiias Kai KaXas xat SiKai'mr) supplevit Stephanus 133 3 eVi- 
ke\oyurpivov codd. plerique: emKc\oyt<rpevov FP'Z 7 «yyf- 

Xwirof scripsi : a-yyeXtDin-os- P 5 Q l I ayyeXwvror P 2 Q J : ayyAAor- 
tos BFHZ : dv€\6vTos Kuhn : StoyeXSwos Usener (ei/iapfi«»i)t>) 
supplevit Usener nonnulla intercidisse manifestum est : extre- 
mam lacunam S>v & piv Kar avayta\v yiverm (yivavrai scripsit) supplevit 
Bignone : Kal paXXov a piv (car avayx^v yiyveaBai Xeyowor post eipap- 
phrjv Usener 134 4 post avdyKijv graviter interpunxi, levius 
Usener 5 vTroXa/tt/Saixov] xmokapifiavovToi Usener 6 (nimw) 
supplevi : pey'urrav ayaBav i) mxav post alriav Bignone n/Se/Saiov] 
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opinions, to which are due the greatest disturbance of the 
spirit. 

Of all this the beginning and the greatest good is pru- s- The^ ^ 
dence. Wherefore prudence is a more precious thing jf^dcnce" 8 
even than philosophy : for from prudence are sprung all 
the other virtues, and it teaches us that it is not possible which>eaches 
to live pleasantly without living prudently and honourably ^ rt ue^ r 
and justly, (nor, again, to live a life of prudence, honour, 
and justice) without living pleasantly. For the virtues are and they 
by nature bound up with the pleasant life, and the pleasant ^^„ t i ife . 

'33 life is inseparable from them. For indeed who, think you, The prudent 
is a better man than he who holds reverent opinions con- °™ t ^, u , pe " 
cerning the gods, and is at all times free from fear of death, others, 
and has reasoned out the end ordained by nature? He ^*5?£^ s of 
understands that the limit of good things is easy to fulfil g ^ d °vil, 
and easy to attain, whereas the course of ills is either short 
in time or slight in pain: he laughs at (destiny), whom JjJ^ ™ l of 
some have introduced as the mistress of all things. (He ne ci s ; tyi 
thinks that with us lies the chief power in determining 
events, some of which happen by necessity) and some by 
chance, and some are within our control ; for while neces- 
sity cannot be called to account, he sees that chance is 
inconstant, but that which is in our control is subject to no 
master, and to it are naturally attached praise and blame. 

'34 For, indeed, it were better to follow the myths about the which is 
gods than to become a slave to the destiny of the natural 

belief in 

philosophers : for the former suggests a hope of placating popular 

r a 1 • t • . religion. 

the gods by worship, whereas the latter involves a necessity 

which knows no placation. As to chance, he does not He regards 

. tic* ij . chance, too, 

regard it as a god as most men do (for in a god s acts as an oppor . 
there is no disorder), nor as an uncertain cause (of all tunjty for 
things) : for he does not believe that good and evil are s °° ' 
given by chance to man for the framing of a blessed life, 
but that opportunities for great good and great evil are but prefers 
.35 afforded by it. He therefore thinks it better to be unfor- ggSTto 
tunate in reasonable action than to prosper in unreason, prosperity 

with folly. 

- Btfruov Lewy 7 (ovk) supplevit Usener 8 m ante SLSovBm 
inseruit Gassendi r35 2 vopl&t scripsi : fofxif«v F : KyiifW 

BHPQ : wfufowos Usener (3cXtiox] fi&rurror Usener 
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yap h) Tats irpd£e<ri to Ka\&s KpiGkv (p-<pa\rjvat pjaKKov 
% rd KaK&s Kpidhr) 6p6a>0rjvai bia Tavrqv). 
5 Tavra otiv Kai ret to6tois ovyyanj pekira irpbs aeavrdv 
fjfitpas /col WKTds irp6s (re) tov 5p.oi.ov aeavT&, Kai ovbiirore 
ovff fjirap ovr ovap biaTapayOrio-ri, Qqo-us 8e o>s debs iv 
avdpdtirois. ovd^v yap loifce 6vr)T& f&xa (&v &v6pu>-nos ev 
aOavirois ayaOots. 

3 yap] 8* a3 Bignone (<r<pa\rjvu paK\ov $ to kxkws Kptdei/) inserui : 
(/tij opdadrjvm t) to ht/ koXus Kpidev) Madvig 5 treavrAv Gassendi : 
eavrbv libri 6 (re) inseruit Usener 8 (S>v Z'f : fSM B s : (aov 
HPQCoZ 1 : £S>ov 6 F 
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For it is better in a man's actions that what is well chosen 
(should fail, rather than that what is ill chosen) should be 
successful owing to chance. 

Meditate therefore on these things and things akin to Peroration. 
them night and day by yourself, and with a companion ofthSe^ 
like to yourself, and never shall you be disturbed waking cepts will 
or asleep, but you shall live like a god among men. For ™ d among 
a man who lives among immortal blessings is not like men. 
to a mortal being. 



IV 

KTPIAI AOSAI 



139 I. To ixan&pwv K<xi &<pdaprov oSre airb Ttpi.yy.ara %x fl 
ovt( &W<? irapi\ei, <S<rre oike dpyais oike x&P ltrt owex«"ar 
iv a<rdevei yap itav rb toiovtov. 

II. 'O Q&varos ovhh) npbs ijpar rb yap bia\v9iv dvai- 
5 o-ftjrei" to 8' iamurOrfrcm ovbtv itpbs rjpJis. 

III. "Opos tov peyiOovs r&v f)bov&v f/ Ttavrbs tov &K- 
yovvros ime£a(pt(ns. forov 8' av rb i)b6p.cvov ivfj, naff tv 
av yjiovov fj, ovk iart to &Kyovv rj rb kwrov'p.evov ^ to 
o-wap.<f>6repov. \ 

140 IV. Ov xpovlfa to aXyovv owex&s iv tjj aapKi, dAXa 
rb pkv &Kpov rbv i\&xi<rrov \povov v&peari, rb 8e povov 
inrepTtwov rb T/b6pevov Kara cdpKa ov TroAXas fjpJpas ovp,- 
jialvti. al hi TtoKvxpdvioi t&v appmariSv Tr\e6vd(flv <-\ovo-t 

5 to 7jb6p.(vov iv rfj o-apicl 1) irep to aKyovv. 

V. Ovk ioTiv 7)bi(»s Crjv avtv rov <ppovCp.a>s Kal koKSs ko.1 
biKaCus (oiSe <ppovCp*>s Kal naK&s Kal Sucafcos) avev tov 
rjhims. ora 8e rovro py vir&pxei, ov £fj (ppovCpuos ko.1 koX&s 
nal hiatus, (feat 6V<u e/ceu'o pfy) virdpxei, ovk fori roCror 

ioij8ea)r 0jv. 

VI. "EveKa tov dappeiv i£ avdpdiraiv rjv Kara <pvo-iv 
dyaOov, l£ &v av wore tovto otos t fj irapacrKfvaC&Tdai. \ 

*39 3 aadcvet] aaBeveiq Sent. Vat. I 8 to Xmovpevov] Ola. 

to BP'QCo 140 3 omrtSmwi] ovppivei Bywater 7 (ov8i 

(ppovlfia? ml na\S>s Kal diKatat) supplevit Gassendi, cf. Diog. Oen. 

54 8 8e rouro] S' iv rovrav Usener ou £j? 9 vwdpxet om. 

Sent. Vat. V ov] ofov Usener : e£ o5 Bignone fij scripsi : ft" 
libri: fix Gassendi 9 (rat oVy cmIto pq) supplevi 11 ?» 
Usener : 5 libri 12 oyaflox] fortasse ayaBd Usener : num adden- 
dum (TaDra firelv)? touto] toGt<5 to Meibom 
Scholia 

'39 3 post to toioutov legitur iv SKKois 8« <f»]tn tow O&tiis Xoya 
Beapryrovs, ovs pb> kot' apiBpbv vtptararas, ois Si Kara 6pofiS(tav ck Tijt 
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PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES 

139 I- The blessed and immortal nature knows no trouble The divine 
itself nor causes trouble to any other, so that it is never nature, 
constrained by anger or favour. For all such things exist 

only in the weak. 

II. Death is nothing to us: for that which is dissolved Death, 
is without sensation; and that which lacks sensation is 
nothing to us. 

III. The limit of quantity in pleasures is the removal of The limit of 
all that is painful. Wherever pleasure is present, as long P leasure - 
as it is there, there is neither pain of body nor of mind, nor 

of both at once. 

140 IV. Pain does not last continuously in the flesh, but the Bodily pain : 
acutest pain is there for a very short time, and even that ^ d s J^^ h 
which just exceeds the pleasure in the flesh does not 
continue for many days at once. But chronic illnesses 

permit a predominance of pleasure over pain in the flesh. 

V. It is not possible to live pleasantly without living connexion of 
prudently and honourably and justly, [nor again to live pleasure and 
a life of prudence, honour, and justice] without living e ' 
pleasantly. And the man who does not possess the 
pleasant life, is not living prudently and honourably and 

justly, [and the man who does not possess the virtuous 
life], cannot possibly live pleasantly. 

VI. To secure protection from men anything is a Protection, 
natural good, by which you may be able to attain this 

end. 
Scholia 

<ruvexoiis imppvacas raw opoiwv tlSaKav Arl to avrb anorfTeXetrpJvav, 
avQpamoa&eis 

uuff fxev . . . otts 5e] ov jxev . . . as Be Gassendi ofioeiBetav 
HP'QCo : (S/uoeiStax BZ : o/ttoumStav F airoTere\e<rpjevav libri 
plerique : rereX«rpAvav F : atrarereKeirpivovs Kiihn 
140 1 1 post Karh tpvviv legitur apxys Kai /Soo-tXetaf : retinuit Muehll 
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141 VII. "Evbogot. Kal irepCfiX-eirroC rives if3ov\.rj$ri<rav yevio-Qai, 
rr)v i£ avBpci-amv &o-<pa\eiav ovrw voplipvTes irepmotrjo-eo-dai. 
Sore el p.ev ao-<f>akr)s 5 t&v toiovtojv ptos, atriKa^ov rd 
Trjs <j)rj<reo>s ayadov el <be ixrj a<r<f>akris, ovk expvo-iv o5 
S ivena i£ dpxfjs Kara to ttjs <f>tio~ea>s olKeiov a>pe\0r)aav. 

VIII. OibepXa r)hovr) ko.6' eavrb ko.kov dXXa to tiv&v 
r)hov&v noufTLKa itoKkaitkao-lovs lm</>epei ras 6x^V< r€ls T «*" 
r)oov&v. I 

*4* IX. El KQTeirvicvovTo ira<ro r)hovrj, ko.1 xpovip Kal irepl oKov 
to adpourpa iirijpx.ev rj ra Kvpi&Tara /xlpjj Trjs <j>rjo-ems, ovk 
&v wore Sie<j>epov aWrj\a>v at r)Sovai.. 

X. EJ ret ■jrotJjrtKa t&v irepl rotis damTovs r)hov&v ekve 
5 Toiiff qbofiovs rrjs Ziavolas Toy's Te irepl jieredprnv Kal dav&rov 

Kal akyrfiovmv, eri re to isipas t&v eiridvp.i&v (xal roil' 
aXyjjSoVaw) ii&acrKtv, ovk av wore elxoptev o ti fiep.\\ralp.e8a 
avrois, TravTaxpdev eKirkrjpovpAvois t&v r)bov&v Kal ovdapadev 
ovre to akyovv aire kuiro6p.evov fypwrui, Sirep lorl r8 

IO KOKOV. 

XI. El p.r)6ev r)p&s al t&v ixeTe&ptnv iiroifrCai rjviayXovv 
Kal at irepl davarov, p.rj wore wpos r)pjas rj ti, In Te to p.r) 
Karavoelv robs opovs t&v akyr\bova>v Kal t&v em8vp.t&v, ovk 
av itpoo-eheojieQa <pvo-io\oy(as. | 

H3 XII. Ovk rjv to <po/3ovp£vov kveiv iirep t&v Kvpuordrmv 
fa) Kareibdra tIs r) tov o-vp.iravros <fr6o-ts, AAA' viroirrevopxvov 
ti t&v Kara rois fivdovs. &ore ovk rjv Hvev <f>vo~io\oyCas 
aKepalovs ras ^doras diro\ap.^aveiv. 
5 XIII. OvOev 5(j>ekos rjv tt)v kot' dvdpdiirovs aaQaketav 
KaTao-Kevd(eo-6at t&v avcodev vv6ma>v KadecrTt&Twv Kal T&v 
vird yrjs Kal air\&s t&v If t& direlpai. 

XIV. Tj}s ao-^)oXelas rrjs !£ avOpdirav yevopevris fie\pi 

141 6 eavro BHP^Co : faurto FP'Z mlk&v BHPQ : KaK.ii FP S Z 
143 I post ti&ovt), (ieai f"^?ns) supplevit Bignone : (<eai r<Si^>) 
Cronert 

B 2 P'Co: t$ xp iv </ Amdt mp\ Skw Rossi: wept 6Sbv FP'Z: 
Trepiofiov BHP'QCo 4 avarrovs] &<re>p.6.TOVS FZ: rf(r<»/jaTOUf 

P a 6 (xat rav aXyrjSiviov) ex Diog. Oen. fr. 45 supplevit 

Bignone, cf. XI 7 I>*it^mia6a\ /itiKpapeSa B : ip,ep.^apc6a 

Usener 8 emKqpoupevois Diog. Oen. Usener: eltrtrkripoviievois 
libri 12 re to t&i Karavoelv Lachelier: r«Ti5X/iiijiea voetv libri 
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VII. Some men wished to become famous and Con- Fame and 
spicuous, thinking that they would thus win for themselves ^p^"^^, 
safety from other men. Wherefore if the life of such men 

is safe, they have obtained the good which nature craves ; 
but if it is not safe, they do not possess that for which 
they strove at first by the instinct of nature. 

VIII. No pleasure is a bad thing in* itself: but the Impure 
means which produce some pleasures bring with them pleasures- 
disturbances many times greater than the pleasures. 

IX. If every pleasure could be intensified so that it Difference of 
lasted and influenced the whole organism or the most P leasurcs - 
essential parts of our nature, pleasures would never differ 

from one another. 

X. If the things that produce the pleasures of profligates Failure of 
could dispel the fears of the mind about the phenomena of p,"^" 1 ,.. 
the sky and death and its pains, and also teach the limits 

of desires (and of pains), we should never have cause to 
blame them : for they would be filling themselves full with 
pleasures from every source and never have pain of body 
or mind, which is the evil of life. 

XI. If we were not troubled by our suspicions of the Need of 
phenomena of the sky and about death, fearing that it p*5|."y* e or 
concerns us, and also by our failure to grasp the limits of 

pains and desires, we should have no need of natural 
science. 

XII. A man cannot dispel his fear about the most Science saves 
important matters if he does not know what is the nature 03 from myth - 
of the universe but suspects the truth of some mythical 

story. So that without natural science it is not possible to 
attain our pleasures unalloyed. 

XIII. There is no profit in securing protection in Protection 
relation to men, if things above and things beneath the J™™ 
earth and indeed all in the boundless universe remain without 
matters of suspicion. science. 

XIV. The most unalloyed source of protection from Retirement 

best secures 
protection. 

143 2 {nroirTevopevov] wronreuovri Sent. Vat. XLIX : imoirrivovra 
Usener in commentario 
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rivbs bvvapet rail i£opurriKfj Kal exmopLa elKiKpiveararri 
10 yCverai fj itt rrjs r/ovxCas Kal iK\a>p^a-ea>s T&v itoW&v 
aa-(paXaa. | 

XV. 'O rrjs <p-6(rems ■nkovrog Kal apiarcu Kal eVKopurr6i 
ioriv 6 be t&v Kev&v bo£&v els &weipov liorfirra. 

XVI. Bpa\ea o-o<f>& rvxyi Trapep-m-nreii to. be lUyurra Kal 
KVpubrara 6 Aoywrjuds 8((dK7j/ce Kal Kara rbv avvexfy xpovov 

5 tov /3tov 8iofK« Kal Stoiiojo-et. 

XVII. '0 bticaios arapaKTOraros, 6 8' a8i/cos TrkeCarqs 
Tapa\rjs yipuav. 

XVIII. Owe iirav^erat iv rfj aapKi r) rjbovrji iiretfiav Siraf 
to kot' Kvbeiav aXyovv i£aipe0fj, aWa, povov -noiKlWerav 

10 -njs 8e hiavoiai to ir4pas rb Kara rr)v fjbovrjv aiteyevvrjo-ev 
r} re rovrcav avr&v ikkiyuns Kal r&v opLoyev&v rovrots, 8<ra 
robs p&yCorovs <pof3ovs Ttapeo-Kev'a£e rfj btavotq. | 

XIX. 'O cmeipos xpovos l< r "1 v *bL el T V V ybovriv Kal b 
ireirepao-pAvos, t&v tis avrrjs ra rtipard KarapLerprjo-ri r£> 
\oyio-p&. 

XX. 'H pev <rapf cnrekafie ra iripara rrjs fibovrjs aneipa, 
5 Kal aneipos avrrjv xP° V0S irapea-Kevao-ev. r) be biavoia, rod 

rrjs (rapKos rehovs Kal neparos \aj3ovcra rbv iTTiXoyio-p.6v, 
Kal roiis virep rov al&vos <pd/3ovy enkCo-aaa rbv ■navreXfj jSfov 
TtapevKevairev, Kal ovffev ert rov aneipov \povov irpo(rebejj- 
drjpev aXX' ovre e<pvye rrjv r)bovr)v oZ8' r)vUa rr)v t^ayu>yr\v 
io 4k tov £rjv ra -npaypara irapeo-KeuaCev, &s tWeCirovcrd n rov 
apCorov ftCov Karea~rpe<pev. | 

XXI. 'O ra irepara rov fiCov Kareibios oTbev £>s evnopiarrov 

tori rb (to) aXyovv Kar Hvbeiav e£aipovv Kal rb rbv o\ov 

/3lov iravreXrj KaOurrav &are ovbev irpoo-beirai irpaypdrwv 

ay&vas KeKTrjuivoov. 

9 Ttvl Usener : « libri, Bignone i^opurriKji Meibom : 
purriKri P 3 Z : ii-epuTTiRq F : igmpurruaj BP'Q : c^epeiariKrj H, unde 
egepeurriKri Usener: e£epeuTTiiqj 'Bignone: «'fepe«ris 5 coni. Usener 
cinropia eihiKptvetrraTij] &mopia elKiKptveararTj f: evnopta elXiKpi- 
ytirrepa Muehll : eiXwcpwea^TaTfl, €ir€^pyaaTtK(a)TajT} Bignone 
IO t(cX6>p4«<»s HZ 3 : iyxap^aias BFPQCo'Z 1 12 a<T<paktia] SSeia 
coniecerat Usener 144 3 fipaxia BFP 1 : fipaxeia HP'Q tvxv] 
tvxq Cobet 4 SimxijKf Stobaeus : 81&K171K (Scmxct-Z) libri : Simojo-c 
Usener Kai] om. Usener 5 roS jSiov] om. FCo ! Z Siotxei 
Km 8touoj(r« ut glossema seclusit Usener 6 o StWor] /3/or add. 
Diodorus Sent Vat. XII 11 titk&yura BPQ : exXoyqint FCo ! Z 

145 S *"'] Diels 5jr«por] 5ircip(ot> ovk awapjos Bignone jrope- 
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men, which is secured to some extent by a certain force 
of expulsion, is in fact the immunity which results from 
a quiet life and the retirement from the world. . - „ , 

XV. The wealth demandea by nature is both limited Nature's 
and easily procured; that demanded by idle imaginings 
stretches on to infinity. _ 

XVI. In but few things chance hinders a wise man, but Chance a»d fc 
thegreatestandmost important matters reason has ordained 

and throughout the whole period of life does and will 

ordain. . , (C./^ 

XVII. The just man is most free from trouble, the^riceand 

unjust most full of trouble. 

XVIII. The pleasure in the flesh is not increased, when Limits of^ 
once the pain due to want is removed, but is only varied : ^ntd" 
and the limit as regards pleasure in the mind is begotten pleasure, 
by the reasoned understanding of these very pleasures 

and of the emotions akin to them, which used to cause the 
greatest fear to the mind. 

XIX. Infinite time contains no greater pleasure than infinite time 
limited time, if one measures by reason the limits of/^, 

, _ pleasure. 

pleasure. * 

XX. The flesh perceives the limits of pleasure as un- T e h ^ o fl n esh j id 
limited and unlimited time is required to supply it. But 

the mind, having attained a reasoned understanding of the 
ultimate good of the flesh and its limits and having dis- 
sipated the fears concerning the time to come, supplies us 
with the complete life, and we have no further need of 
infinite time : but neither does the mind shun pleasure, 
nor, when circumstances begin to bring about the departure 
from life, does it approach its end as though it fell short in 
any way of the best life. 

XXI. He who has learned the limits of life knows that P'^ure 
that which removes the pain due to want and makes the ^ mp ^ t ion. 
whole of life complete is easy to obtain ; so that there is no 

need of actions which involve competition. 
o-.«rW«>] apcW &v Usener 7 r4» irowX?] fortasse ™» 
rf XXI 8 xpo™ BP'Q : p/o» FHCo'Z rpoa^Vcv FHCtfZ : 
B-poo-^,^ PQ: *p<xr*Wk (°i>, W» Usener 9 <> V 8 H : wfc 
B : oiS'F II Kare<rrps^fv\ tttmarpe^ev Bywater 1402^0; 
supplevit Casaubon 
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5 XXII. To ifccrrTiicbs bd r&os iirtkoyCCe<r6at Kal ■n&traar 
rt,v ivipyeiav, if fa T a Sofa&fcw* avayoaev- d & tf r 
navra aKpurCas Kal rapaxrjs ftrrai [ie<rr£. 

XXIII. El tiAxu Tr&o-ais rats aiVflijo-eow, ov X i£eis ovb* 
&ff air <fms airr&v btefevcrdai wpbs tC iroiofyevo* ri^ avaytoyhv 
10 KpCvris. I ;. 
147 XXIV. Ef tiv* e K paXds & W \S S a r<rft,<r«; K al py buupfcus 
ra Sofa^Mffoi; Kara ro -npoo-pAvov ko.1 rb napbv f,b n ko.to\ 
^V** tol to -naOti ko1 -nacrav ^ainwruc^ imf3o\i,v 
rrjs biavolas, .rvvrapafas Kal ras \omhs alo-Orjo-eis rft /xarafy 
5 o-rffj?, <Sot€ ro Kotr^ptoi- &m„ i K pa\ds. d be pepau&o-ets 
Kal rb itpotr^vov airav iv rats dofaortKaty ivvoCais Kal 
to m ttiv Zmnaprvpriaiv, ovk e<c\etysts ro biefevo-pAvov,. 
&s rerrjpqK&s lo-et irao-ax; a/xcpto-^xru; Kara itao-av KpCcrw 
tov SpffSs t] jut; 6p9&s. I 
J 48 XXV. El nil irapa ndvra Kaipbv enavoC<reis Zkootov tQv 
irpaTTopAvav titl ro re'Aos rrjs tpfotms, aWct TrpoKaraorptycir 
etre (pvy^v etre o'w£iv itoiovp.evos els a\\6 rt, oi K iaevraC 
o-ot rots Ao'yots al irpa£ets aKoKov0oi. 
S ^ XXVI. T&; &rt0 Ufu £>i» SVai pwj dXyow &Wyot,o-iiv 
ixji o-vp.TT\r)pa>OS><ru>, ovk d<rlv avayKaiai aW' evbidxvrov 
rriv ope&v e X ov<riv, orav bva-irdpurrov rj p\Ap V s avepya- 
ariKal bo£a>o-iv dvau 

XXVII. T Q.v tj o-o(pCa TTapaa-Keva(erai ds rt\v rou 8kov 
10 pCov p.aKapwrr,Ta, ttoXv [dyurrov eo-riv 77 ri?s (piXCas /cri/o-is. 

XXVIII. 'H avrr) yv6p.t) dappeiv re lirolqo-ev vnip rov 
pijtfh- aUviov eivac betvbv W 8e noXvxpovwv, Kal rr/v iv 
aiiToTs rots apuxptvoK a<r<paKeiav <pi\Cas p.a\iora Kareibe 
vvvrekoviievTiv. | 

*49 XXIX. T&v iTn6vp.imv al y.4v dart (pvtriKal Kal (avayKaiai- 

v 5 ^".^^at Schneider 147 1 irf^u Cobet : e '^d- 
X«s H . e^aXXt <r codd. cett. 2 (carA codd. plerique : ml FCo'Z 
^ s , e ° e ^, „, f 4/«™>V Usener: Marmo, HPQ: p.™ FCo 2 Z 

iionnet S cos reTUon/citT ^irr' /5mn n «-/\ r «»1 . ri J_ . 
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Gwssam 148 6 e iS«a X «ro.-] a&dvw^ HQ 
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k^j* lay J < *" x "" r Usener : <#>i\i'a vir doctus apud Madvi? 
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. XXII. We must consider both the real purpose and all 
the evidence of direct perception, to which we always refer, 
the conclusions of opinion ; otherwise, all will be full' of 
doubt and confusion. 

, XXIII. If you fight against all sensations, you will have 
no standard by which to judge even those of them which 
you say are false. 

H7 XXIV. If you reject any single sensation and fail to 
distinguish between the conclusion of opinion as to the 
appearance awaiting confirmation and that which is actually 
given by the sensation or feeling, or each intuitive ap- 
prehension of the mind, you will confound all other sensa- 
tions as well with the same groundless opinion, so that 
you will reject every standard of judgement. And if 
among the mental images created by your opinion you 
affirm both that which awaits confirmation and that which 
does not, you will not escape error, since you will have 
preserved the whole cause of doubt in every judgement 
between what is right and what is wrong. 

14.8 XXV. If on each occasion instead of referring your 
actions to the end of nature, you turn to some other nearer 
standard when you are making a choice or an avoidance, 
your actions will not be consistent with your principles. 

XXVI. Of desires, all that do not lead to a sense of 
pain, if they are not satisfied, are not necessary, but in- 
volve a craving which is easily dispelled, when the object 
is hard to procure or they seem likely to produce harm. 

XXVII. Of all the" things which wisdom acquires to 
produce the blessedness of the complete life, far the greatest 
is the possession of friendship. 

XXVIII. The same conviction which has given us con- 
fidence that there is nothing terrible that lasts for ever or 
even for long, has also seen the protection of friendship 
most fully completed in the limited evils of this life. 

149 XXIX. Among desires some are natural (and necessary, 



The tests of 
moral action. 



Rejection of 
all! 



Rejection of a 
single sensa- 
tion and 
failure to 
distinguish 
sensation and 
opinion. 



Necessity of 
reference to 
the ultimate 
standard. 



Unnecessary 
desires. 



Value of 
friendship. 



Friendship 
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tion of evils. 



Classification 
of desires. 



at Se <f>v<nicai /wi>) ovk avayiuxim. (8e) supplevit Bignone ex Sent. 
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at be <pvo-iKai piv) ovk avay K aiai (b£)- at be ovre <pvo-tKal 
ovre avayKauu. akkh irapa Kevnv Z6£av yivop^vat. 

XXX. 'Ev ats t&v <f>v<rtK&v lirtffvpi&v, pr) eir akyovv 
S be iiravayovo-&v, eav pr) o-uvrekeo-B&o-iv, xmdpxet y oirovbri 

o-vvrovos, irapa Kevr\v bo£av aZrai yivovrat, koI ov irapa tt\v 
kavr&v <p4<ru> ov btaxeovrai akka irapa i^v rov &v0p<&vov 
Kevobo£(av. j 

XXXI. To -rijs ipioeas bUavov iorrl cr6pfiokov rov ovp- 
<pepovros els to pr) fikdirreiv akkqkovs prfie p\airre<rOai. 

XXXII. "Oo-a r&v (<pa>v pj}) ebtivaro (rvvOqicas iroteio-dai 
ras iirep rov m fikdirreiv akkqka prjbe pkdirreo-Oai, irpbs 

5 ravra ovdev rjv bUaiov ovbe abiKov &><ravr<i>s be /cat t&v 
idv&v oo-a in} ibvvaro f) pr/ efiovkero ras <rvv0^ K as irou&rOai 
ras xnrep rov pr) fikdirretv p.t]be 0kdirreo-Oat. 

XXXIII. 05k rjv ti KaO' eavrb biKatocrvvr), dXX' ev rats 
per dAA7jXa)D oTjo~rpo<pais naff oirykUovs by irore del roirovs 

10 (Twd^Kri Tis iirep rov pr) fikdirrew r) fikdirTeo-Oat. | 

XXXIV. *H abiKia oi naff kavrr)v Kanov, akk' h ra> 
koto, tt)v viroxjfCav <t>d/3<?, el pr) krjo-et tovs virep r&v roiovrnv 
e<f>eoTrj kotos Kokacrrds. 

XXXV. Ovk eori Tor kdOpq ti irotovvra &v owedevro 
5 irpbs dkkrjkovs eh to pi) pkdirreiv prjbe fikdirreo-Oai, irioreiea) 

on kyaei, k&v pvpiaKis iirl rov irapovros kavOdvy. pe"xpi 
yap Karatrrpo^fjs abrjkov el /cat krjo-et. 

XXXVI. Kara pev (to) Koivbv iracrt t6 bUaiov rb avro r 
ovpxpepov ydp rt rpi ev rjj irpbs akkrjkovs KoivovCa- Kara 

i° bi Tb ibiov x<6pas Kal 5o-<ov 817 irore atrtW oi irao-t ovveirerat 
rb avrb bUaiov etvai. | 

XXXVII. To pev eiripaprvpov'pevov on o-vpjpepei ev rats 
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_ 4 PO^rt^w«S» fortasse pip Usener 150 4 SXXnAa Gassendi 
akkh BF^H'Z : aXXA . . P : dXV & v H»f SUa Usener tl 
Usener ? BHP>Q : ? oifi^ P' : i ar iv oW FCo'Z 151 4 „ ll. 
ra] ro/owra Madvig 6 iirl Sent. Vat. VI Menagius: im 

BQP 1 ; wn-A FP s Co ! Z 8 (to) supplevit Gassendi 
Scholia 

J49 3 POSt yivoiKvm legitur <j>v<nKas Kal avayKaias fiyelrai 6 
EniKovpoiTas aXyijSdi/or cmokvov<ras, i>s wotov em Wlrovs' <pv<rtKas 5e 
ovk avaymias 8e ras iroiKiWoio-a? pivov rqv nSovtjv, fitj viregatpovpcvas Si 
to akytipa, ir itokm&f, atria' o«re he <j>vo-iKas oSre avayKaias, i>s 
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some natural) but not necessary, and others neither natural 
nor necessary, but due to idle imagination. 

XXX. Wherever in the case of desires which are Imagination 
physical, but do not lead to a sense of pain, if they are ^"deMres. 
not fulfilled, the effort is intense, such pleasures are due 
to idle imagination, and it is not owing to their own nature 
that they fail to be dispelled, but owing to the empty 
imaginings of the man. 
150 XXXI. The justice which arises from nature is a pledge Nature of 
of. mutual advantage to restrain men from harming one^ 5 " 06, 
another and save them from being harmed. 

XXXII. For all living things which have not been able No justice 
to make compacts not to harm one another or be harmed, ^j£ae t . 
'nothing ever is either just or unjust; and likewise too for 

all tribes of men which have been unable or unwilling to 
make compacts not to harm or be harmed. 

XXXIII. Justice never is anything in itself, but in the justice not an 
dealings of men with one another in any place whatever e^s^,„° e ent 
and at any time it is a kind of compact not to harm or be 
harmed. 

is 1 XXXIV. Injustice is not an evil in itself, but only in .injustice, 
consequence of the fear which attaches to the apprehension 
of being unable to escape those appointed to punish such 
actions. 

XXXV. It is not possible for one who acts in secret The fear of 
contravention of the temis of the compact not to harm or detectlon - 
be harmed, to be confident that he will escape detection, 

even if at present he escapes a thousand times. For up 
to the time of death it cannot be certain that he will indeed 
escape. 

XXXVI. In its general aspect justice is the same for Variability ot 
all, for it is a kind of mutual advantage in the dealings of i ustlce - 
men with one another : but with reference to the individual 

- peculiarities of a country or any other circumstances the 
same thing does not turn out to be just for all. 
152 XXXVII. Among actions which are sanctioned as just Test of just 
Scholia 

<rrt<t>oaiovs feat avSpidvrav avaSeareit 

aXynfioW Weil : dXyiifiwas libri 6« post ovk avayKaias om. FCo'Z 
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Xjpefew Trjs irpbs aXXqhovs KoivcovCas t&v vofu<rOivrm> elvai 
biKaCvv, e)(ei to rod btKaCov ive)(ypov, edv re rb avtb iraa-i 
yhrqrai, edv re pfy to ovto. iav be vopov e^rat to, fxij 
5 anoPahri be Kara to ovfxpepov rrjs irpbs aWrjkovs KOivatvlas, 
ovkIti tovto trjv tov bmaiov <pv"o-iv Ixet. kov pterairCirrri 
to Kara to Mkciiov ovp.<j>epov, ^povov °* r wa & rip 
irp6\.r)ijnv evapfwrrri, ovbev fjrrov eKeivov rbv yjtovov %v 
bUaiov rots p.ri <pa>va£s Kevais eavrovs owrapdrrov&iy 
10 els ra irpdypnra fikiirovo-iv. j - ■ 

1 53 XXXVIII. TZvOa ptj kcliv&v yevopevmv t&v irepiecrr^Toov 
irpaypdroiV ave<pdvt] py evappJirovra els rr^v irp6kr)\lriv ra 
vop.io-6evra bCnaia ew' avr&v r&v epyav, owe tfv ravra bUaia. 
evda be Kaiv&v yevop.eva>v t&v irpayp.dr<ov ovk4tl owe<j>epe 

5 to aura bUaia Keipeva, evravOa be Tore p.ey r\v bUai, foe 
o~vve<pepev els rqv irpbs aWrjkovs KoivonvCav r&v o-vp.iro\irei)6- 
pevaiv tiarrepov 8' ovk r\v hi bUaia, ore pir/ <rvve<pepev, \ 

154 XXXIX. 'O to py Oappovv airb t&v e£a>dev apiora 
<rv<rrq<rap,evos ofa-os tcl pev bwara dpocpvka Korea Kevdo-aro- 
ra be pri owora owe dWocpvkd ye- 5o-a be prjie tovto 
bvvarbs rjv, aveirtpitcros eyevero, km, efapCo-aro 6Va rovr 

5'e , \vo-ire'\ei irpdrreiv. 

XL. "Oo-oi rr]v bvvap.iv tcrxpv tov rb dappelv p.d\i<rra 
6K t&v opopovvrojv Trapa<TKevdo-a<r8ai, ovtoi Kal efiCa>o-av 
per' a\kyka>v ijbiora rb pefiaiorarov ir[crra>p.a ^xovres, Kal 
■nk-qpecrrdTqv olKeiortjra airoXa^ovres ovk wbvpavro &s irpbs 
10 e\eov Tr]v rov Te\evrrj<ravros irpoKaraorpocjirjv, 

152 2 rov vopio-Bivrav elvai hinaiav seclusit Usener additamentum 
suspicans capiti sententiae destinatum 3 to tov F : rbv tov HPQ 
Usener - ivexvpov scripsi : chat HP'Q : x <»pav eivu BF : to iv roi 
Sikoiov x i>pa Muehll : alii alia 4 vopov Usener : p6vov libri 
• 9 aXX (lira Usener: aXXi TrXeiora libri : dXX.' &w\S>s eh to. Kochalsky 

153 I Kaivav Aldobrandinus : kcv&v libri : koiv&v 2?i 2 ivap- 
ImoWtovto Usener (cf. XXXVII. 8) : ippdrrovra libri 4 koiv&v 
Gassendi: kcu tZv B: kcv&v HPQ 5 6^ BHPQ: F 

154 1 t6 t6 ftev Usener {in commentario) 2 o-vo-rrio-aiuvos\ 
o-vtrrei\apfvos Usener (in commentario) 3 00-a 8e Usener : op-o 
ye HPO : 00-a FCo'Z 4 e£api<raro Stephanus : i^opio-aro H : ef^ 
puraro BFPQ: ifapjo-aro Usener: e^ripelo-aro Muehll rovr* HPQ: 
Tovro) B : rov F : tovtov Usener : roOro Stephanus 5 e\uo-ircX.« 
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^by law, that which is proved on examination to be of action under 
... . - . , ,. . , all circum- 

advantage in the requirements of men s dealings with one stances. 

^mother, has the guarantee of justice7|whether it is the ^ 
"same for all or not. But if a man makes a law and it does 
not turn out to lead to advantage in men's dealings with 
each other, then it no longer has the essential nature of 
justice. And even if the advantage in the matter of justice 
shifts from one side to the other, but for a while accords 
with the \general concept, it is none the less just for that 
period in the eyes of those who do not confound them- 
selves with empty sounds but look to the actual facts. 

XXXVIII. Where, provided the circumstances have The same 
not -been altered, actions which were considered just, have ^rajSt" 6 " 
been shown not to accord with the general_conce pt in sometimes 
actu al practi ce, then they are not just. "But where, when u "i ust - 
circumstances have changed, the same actions which were A 
sanctioned as just no longer lead to advantage, there I tAj 
they were just at the time when they were of advantage / Jj 

for the dealings of fellow-citizens with one another; .but!/ 
subsequently they are no longer just, when no longer of 
advantage. ^ 

XXXIX. The man who has best ordered the element The ordering 
of disquiet arising from external circumstances has made ^ e 
those things that he could akin to himself and the rest at 

least not alien : but with all to which he could not do even 
this, he has refrained from mixing, and has expelled from 
his life all which it was of advantage to treat thus. 

XL. As many as possess the power to procure com- The 
plete immunity from their neighbours, these also live most ^jj^" 
pleasantly with one another, since they have the most 
certain pledge of security, and after they have enjoyed the 
fullest intimacy, they do not lament the previous departure 
of a dead friend, as though he were to be pitied. 

MPQ : Xu<rtT«X« B : Xiktit«X!) F Usenet 6 roD r& Mcibom : toO tc 
J3P:tovFCoZ 7 ofroi F : ovra codd. cett. Usener 8 ijHurra 
tA Usener : ijSurrov rov B : rjSt<rTov. P : fj8uj-rov ical Q : ijSiarov 
FHCoZ 9 jrpis «X«w B: jrpAr <ri 8<ov HP'Q: «\<ok F j Co ! Z 



FRAGMENTA EPICUREA 



A. 

SENTENTIAE VATICANAE 
'E7riKovpov Upo<r<f>a>vi](Ti? 

I. = Kvptot Aofat I. / 

II. = Ktpuu Ao£u II. / 
HI. = Ktfptat Ao'£ai IV. ' 

*IV. nS<ra aXyrjbwv evKaTa<pp6irr]Tos' f/ yap <tvvtovov 
texpvtra to vovovv ovvTopov e\ii tov xpovov, f) be xpovi- 
£ov<ra itepl rjjn o-dpKa apkrjxpbv ex« rbv itovov. 

V. = Kvpioi Ao'£cu V. 

VI. = KvptaL Aofri XXXV. 

VII. 'Abucovvra XaOeiv ptev bvo-noXov, irioriv he \aj3eiv 
virep tov XadeTv ahfoarov. 

Vm. = Ktfpiai Ao'£ai XV. 

IX. Kaitov avdyKri, aXA' ovbep-Ca av&yKq £rjv p.era dfayKJjy. 

[X. Metrodorus. Mep.vtjo-0 on 8trqrbs w rfj <f>vtrei kcu 
kaficbv xpovov apurpAvov avefiqs toIs irepl ijjva-eas biaXo- 
yio-pois iirl ttiv aireipCav koi tov ai&va nai icaretSes 
ra r' eovra tL t e<ro-6p&a itpo t edVra.] 

*XI. T&v irkeCorav avdp&irwv to p.ev fio-uyaCov vapicq, rb 
be Kivovpevov Xmrq. 

Xn. = Ktfptai Ao'£ai XVII. 

Xni. = KipiM A6£at XXVII. 

XIV. Tey6vap.ev &n-a£, 8ls be oi/c lort yejwflar bei 8e 
TW aiSvo p.t)KeV etvaf <rv be ova a>v r^s avpiov (icvpios) 

Sigla : V = Cod Vaticanus Graecus 1950 

IV I (tvvtovov Usener : owo/iov V IX I avayia)] (tfjv cv) Snayim 
Hartel X 1 Sri] Meylorpare 8/ori Clem. Alex. &>v rfj <f>i<r<i\ 
<f>iis C. A. 2 Xaj3ii<] Xo^iy Gomperz ^poi/on] |3t'ov C. A. tok 



V 

FRAGMENTS 

A. 

VATICAN COLLECTION 
'Epicurus' Exhortation' 



IV. All bodily suffering is negligible: for that which 
causes acute pain has short duration, and that which 
endures long in the flesh causes but mild pain. 

VII. It is hard for an evil-doer to escape detection, but 
to obtain security for escaping is impossible. 

IX. Necessity is an evil, but there is no necessity to 
live under the control of necessity* 

[X. Remember that you are of mortal nature and have 
a limited time to live and have devoted yourself to discus- 
sions on nature for all time and eternity and have seen 
' things that are now and are to come and have been '.] 
' XI. For most men rest is stagnation and activity madness. 

XIV. We are born once and cannot be born twice, but 
for all time must be no more. But you, who are not 
(master) of to-morrow, postpone your happiness: life is 



. . . KaTelSfs\-rg i^XS "» s T ° v o^"" 1 *<" T 5" aireiplav top -apayimTav 
KoreiSts Kai C. A. 4 rdi' eovra am. C. A. XIV 2 Kvpios om. 

V : supplendum ex Stobaeo 



io8 V. FRAGMENTA EPICUREA 

avapdkky to xupov 6 be y3tos p.ek\rjcrpQ irapairoWvrai Kal 
ets Hkoo-tos fm&v do-xpkov'p.evos dtroOtrpo-Kei. 

*XV. *H0ri Sa-irep to rnx&v avr&v Xbia Tip.mp.ev, &v re 
Xpr)arh «?x<o/a«> Kal vtto t&v avOpoiiroav (flXca/xetfa, &v re /liij- 
ovt<o xpri (ra) t&v irekas, av emeiKefc S<rtr. 

*XVT. OiSeis pki-ntov to kokw alpeiTM avrd, dkka bekea- 
o-0els a>s dyad& irpbs to p£i(jov avrov kclkov £dt)pe6(h). 

*XVII. Ol vtos fiaKapiards dkka yipu>v /3e/3tcoK<»y /caXas* 
•6 yap veos (ev) a/cjoir) ttoXvs vtto rrjs rt>x»?s erepocppov&v 
■nXdCerai' 6 be yipoav Kaddnep ev kifiivi t& yripa KaOdpjiiKev 
to itpoTepov bvo-eX.TTia-Toijp.eva t&v ayad&v aoxpaXei koto- 
5 Kkelo-as x«P' rl - 

*XVIII. 'A<paipovfievt]s irpoo-fyem Kal 6p.ik(as /col cvvava- 
ffTpo<f>r}s eKk6erai rd epcanicdv irddos. 

*XIX. ToS yeyovoTos dp,vrjpM>v dyaOov yipwv -rqp.epov 
yeyevryrai. 

XX. = Krfpiai Ao'foi XXIX. 

*XXI. Ov fiiaoreov t^v <pvo-iv dkka ireioriov Tteio-qyjeda 
be rds (t) avaymias imdvp.(as eKTrkrjpovvTes tos re (pvo-iKas 
av pvt] pXairrao-i, Tcts be j3Xa/3epas ttlkp&s ekiyxpvres. 

XXII. = Ktfpiat Ao'£u XIX. 

*XXIII. ITao-a <ptXta dt' eavrrjv alperrj- apxyv 6' etkr)<pev 
aird -rijs &<f>ekeCas. 

*XXIV. 'Evtrrvia ovk iXaxe <f>iicnv OeCav ovfie p\avtiicr)v 
bfoap.iv, dkka. yiverai koto ipynrmcriv elb&kutv, 

*XXV. 'H irevCa fieTpovpAvt) t& tt}s (pticrems riket pjyas 
iorl TrkovrOS' irkovros be pvq 6pi(pp^vos peydkri eari irevia. 

*XXVI. Aei biakaftelv 8tl Kal 6 irokiis kdyos Kal 6 fipaxbs 
els t6 avrb avvreivei rikos. 

*XXVII. 'Etrl p.ev t&v akkoav ettvnjbevpATmv fwkis reXeuo- 

3 to xaiipov] rbv mipdv Stobaeus 4 etr] &ia tovto Stobaeus 
XV I npapxv] npafieva Wotke 2 fqXm/xeo'a Wilamowitz : fijXou- 
IteOa V : {fikoviiei/a Weil post Sp re uij lacunam suspicatus est 
Wotke 3 xpn] XPW K Usenet (to) supplevit Weil tat 
imetieels Usenet : AvemeiK&s V XVI I fikermv Wotke : fSkenrav 
V 2 dyada V : dyaSop Usener 7rpof to] irpoarov Usener : 
irp6s ti Cronert avrov] ap tov Usener XVII 2 veos (« p) dicftij 
scripsi : veos aKfaj V : peos aKpqv CrSnert : epros dieprjs Usener 
jroXw] n-oXXa H artel 5 x<V'«] x<*P aKt Hartel XIX I cuivrifnavX 
apvriiMpap Wilamowitz ayaOov Hartel : dyados V Tqpepop]. 
avdijfitpop coniecit Usener : t^p <jjp6pijo-ip Gomperz XXI 1 irao-oV 
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wasted in procrastination and each one of us dies without 
allowing himself leisure. 

XV. We value our characters as something peculiar to 
ourselves, whether they are good and we are esteemed 
by men, or not ; so ought we to value the characters of 
others, if they are well-disposed to us. 1 

XVI. No one when he sees evil deliberately chooses it, 
but is enticed by it as being good in comparison with 
a greater evil and so pursues it. 

XVII. It is not the young man who should be thought 
happy> but an old man who has lived a good life. For the 
young man at the height of his powers is unstable and is 
carried this way and that by fortune, like a headlong 
stream. But the old man has come to anchor in old age as 
though in port, and the good things for which before he 
hardly hoped he has brought into safe harbourage in his 
grateful recollections. 

XVIII. Remove sight, association and contact, and the 
passion of love is at an end. 

XIX. Forgetting the good that has been he has become 
old this very day. 

XXI. We must not violate nature, but obey her; and 
we shall obey her if we fulfil the necessary desires and 
also the physical, if they bring no harm to us, but sternly 
reject the harmful. 

XXIII. All friendship is desirable in itself, though it 
starts from the need of help. 

XXIV. Dreams have no divine character nor any pro- 
phitle f©rce, but they originate from the influx of images. 

XXV. Poverty, when measured by the natural purpose 
of life, is great wealth, but unlimited wealth ia great 
poverty. 

XXVI. You must understand that whether the discourse 
be long or short it tends to the same end. 

XXVII. In all other occupations the fruit comes pain- 

H«8u acripsi : nwofiev V 2 tos(t') Usener: rarV XXIII' I ai- 
)t>r{) Usener: aperi) V XXV 2 «Wd t'nlV XXVI 2 awreiva 
Unrtcl : avrrlwi V 



"o v. rivnumtiviA c.riU.UKfiA 

6ei<nv 6 napirbs Ipxerat, eirl 8£ <pikoo-o<f>(as avirrp4xei rfj yv<acrei 
rb repirvov ov yap p-era pMr\o-w anokavo-is, akka apa pAOij- 
<rtr Kai airSkavo-is. 

♦XXVIII. Ovre roiis irpoxeCpovs els <pt\(av ovre tovs 6kvi]- 
pohs boKipMffriov Set be /cat ■napaKivbwevo-ai X dpiv (piXlas. 

*XXIX. Uappri<r(q yap eycaye \p<&fievos <pvcrt.okoy&v XP>J- 
a-pa>beiv ra <rvptp4povTa iracriv avOpdirois pakkov av f3ovkoip.r\v 
K&v umbels ii4kkri avvrjcreut, r) ovyKarandepevos rais Sofacs 
KapnwtrOai rbv ttukvov napa-nbrrovra napa t&v irokk&v 
5 e'vaivov. 

[XXX. M etrodorus. 'EToip&CovraC rives bia ftlov ra trpbs 
rbv filov, ov ovvop&VTes a>s iraffiv i)piv 6ava<ripov iy/cfyvrai 
rb rrjs yeveaews (pappanov.] 

XXXL IIpos pev rakka bvvarbv acr<p&keiav iropCcraaOai, 
X&piv be dav&rov nivres &v6pa>iroi irokiv aTel\urrov ohovpev. 

*XXXII. c O rod <ro<pov o-ej3ao-pbs ayaObv pJya t&v <rej3o- 
pivcov earl. 

XXXIII. Sap/cos <pa>vri to prj ireivrjv, to jxJj bi\fn}v, to pi) 
piyovv. Tavra yap ex mv ™s K <" ikirifav l£eu> /cap (Ait) vnep 
evbatpx>v(as payio-aiTO. 

*XXXIV. Ov X ovtu>s XP e ^ av <?X°M el ' T W* XP e ^ as wapa t&v 
<j>iko>v <5>s Tr}s irCo-reots rrjs irepl tt}s xpefa?- 

*XXXV. Ov bel kvpa(veo-$ai to. itapovra t&v a-novrw) 
imOvpCq, akk' entkoyi£e<rdai Sti /cat Tavra t&v evKTaCoov 7ji>. 

[XXXVI. 'O 'Emicotipov /3tos rots t&v &kka>v avyKpivopevos 
Hveicev f)p.ep6rriTOS /cat avrapiceCas p.vdos av vopurOetrj.] 

*XXXVII. 'Ao-0evr)s fj (pvcrts earl irpbs to /ca/coV, ov irpbs 
to ayaOov f/bovais pev yap crcSjJerat, akyriboo-i be biakverai. 

*XXXVIII. Mt/cpds ■navraTtao-w, & nokkal atrial evkoyoi 
els e£aya>yr]v )3fow. 

*XXXIX. Ovff 6 tt\v xpeCav eniiflT&v bia itavrbs <j>Ckos 
ovd' 6 pr]b4iroTe awavrtov b pev yap KaTnjkeuei rfj x<fy>wi 

XXVH 3 /taftjow Wotke : p&8t)<ns V Spa Wotke : pera V 

XXVIII 3 X*P lv X^P W bis V XXIX I <pv<no\oya>v xPWP a >fe'"' 

Usener : <pvtrio\oyw xptvp®- V : <pv<rio\6yn xPWPffei" Cronert 
XXXII I acpacrfibr Usener : <repa<rr&s V : o-ejjiaoTos (Xoyor) Bignone 
ayadbv ptya UseneT ; ayadav peri V rSiv <re/3ouej/<Bj»] t<5 trefiouiva 
Usener' XXXIII 2 kov (At5) Hartel : kq! V XXXVIII I pi- 
(cpos] otKTpbg Usener 
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fully after completion, but in philosophy pleasure goes 
hand in hand with knowledge; for enjoyment does not 
follow comprehension, but comprehension and enjoyment 
are simultaneous. 

XXVIII. We must not approve either those who are 
always ready for friendship, or those who hang back, but 
for friendship's sake we must even run risks. 

XXIX. In investigating nature I would prefer to speak 
openly and like an oracle to give answers serviceable to 
all mankind, even though no one should understand me, 
rather than to conform to popular opinions and so win 
the praise freely scattered by the mob. 

[XXX. Some men throughout their lives gather together 
the means of life, for they do not see that the draught 
swallowed by all of us at birth is a draught of death.] 

XXXI. Against all else it is possible to provide security, 
but as against death all of us mortals alike dwell in an 
unfortified city. 

XXXII. The veneration of the wise man is a great 
blessing to those who venerate him. 

XXXIII. The flesh cries out to be saved from hunger, 
thirst and cold. For if a man possess this safety and 
hope to possess it, he might rival even Zeus in happiness. 

XXXIV. It is not so much our friends' help that helps 
us as the confidence of their help. 

XXXV. We should not spoil what we have by desiring 
what we have not, but remember that what we have too 
was the gift of fortune. 

[XXXVI. Epicurus' life when compared to other men's 
in respect of gentleness and self-sufficiency might be 
thought a mere legend.] 

XXXVII. Nature is weak towards evil, not towards 
good : because it is saved by pleasures, but destroyed by 
pains. 

XXXVIII. He is a little man in all respects who has 
many good reasons for quitting life. 

XXXIX. He is no friend who is continually asking for 
help, nor he who never associates help with friendship. 
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ttJi* ap.oi(3i}v, 6 be aitoKoirrei ttjv nepl tov pekkovros evek- 
IturrCav. ■ 

*XL. 'O k4y<ov ir&vra kot &v&yia\v ytvecrffac ovSev h/Kakeiv 
e\€i Tm keyovri prj ir&vra /car' aviyKqv y(veo~0ai' aurd yap 
tovto <j>t]<ri Kar aviyiaiv yCveo-dau 

*XLI. FekSv Sp.a beiv Kal <pt\owo<petv kal olnovopxiy Kal 
tois XoLirois oliceuSpMcn xprjo-Oai km firjb'ap.jj kzjyeiv ras «e Trjs 
opOrjs- <}>ckoo-o<pCas tfxovas afyievras. 

*XLII. 'O avrbs yj)6vos Ka ' ywArews tov pLeyCorov ayaOov 
kox airokav'o'ems. 

*XLIII. <$ikapyvpeiv abiKa p.ev ao-efiis, Mnaia be alo-xpoi)' 
airpeires yap pwirap&s <pe(beo-6ai /cat ptera tov bcKaCov. 

*XLI'V. 'O o~o<pbs els to. avayitaia ovyKadels piakkov ivC- 
orarat perabvbovai rj p.erakap.^dveiv rqktKovrov avrapKetas 
etpe Orjxravpov. 

*XLV. Ov Kopyirov ovbe <pa>vr}s epyaxrriKOvs ovbe ttjv irepi- 
pAy^TOV napa tois TroXKols ira&eiav evbeuawpivovs <pvo-iokoyCa 
Ttapao-KevdCei, akka o-oj3apovs Kal avT&pKeis Kal eni tois tbCbvs 
ayadois, ovk ewi tols tZv irpayp&Ta>v p.eya <ppovovvTaS. 

*XLVI. Ths <f>av\as ovvqOeCas &o"jrep Svbpas irovrjpovs 
itokbv xpovov- pAya fik&tyavTas TekeCoas eKbi(&K<opLev. 

[XLVII. Metrodorus. YIpoKaTeCkrjppiaC o-e, S tjjx'Jj tttl 
■nacrav' arr)v irapeCo-bvcriv eve<j>pa£a. Kal ovre <rot ovre akkji 
ovbepaCa Ttepurrao-ei b<oarop.ev eavrovs ikboTovs' akk' orav 
fjpas to xP e «> v *£&yil> pAya irpoo-itrvo-avres t& £r\v Kal tois 
5 airrS Kev&s irepvnkaTTopAvois amp^v iK tov @}v p.era Kakov 
wai&vos im<pa>vovvtes ais eS r)p!iv /3e/3&Brat.] 

*XLVIII. TLeipaaOai tt)v vorepav Trjs itporepas Kpeiftay 

iroielv, €<ay hv ev <58fi 3>p.ev eireibav 8' «t itepas: i!\Qa>p.ev f 

optakQs €v<ppavveardat. 

XL 3 post ytvea-6ai ye\a>v ex yekav ad initium senfentiae. 
sequentis addidit Usener XLI I yeKav om. Usener : 

pekcrav Cronert Sfiv Wotke : beov V : Set Leopold 

2. kifyeiv Usener : Xeyeiv V 3 opBtjt Hartel : opyrjr V 

XLII 2 anoKavaear Usener : airoXvo-ear V XLIII 2 <f)eiSt<r0m: 

Wotke : <f>eiSe ... V XLIV I avyicaSeis Usener : <rvyKpi8e\s 

V : arvyK\cur6cis Gomperz imcrrarai Usener : irapio-TaTai V 

XLV I <f>a>vr)s] (icevTjs) (pavrjs Usener 3 trojUapovs] a<pof3ovs Usener - 
a8opif3ovg Gomperz : dtrofiapovs Leopold * XL VI 2 peya 
f3\ayjfavras Hartel : /icTafikaifravTas V : pfyaka ^^a^aOT•a^ Usener 
XLVII 2 a-riv] {rriv) <rr)v coniecit Usener 5 n-€pt7r\aTTo;ie- 
vott] irepinkcieofiivois Usener 6 rraiZvos Usener : nXelovos V 
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For the former barters kindly feeling for a practical Return 
and the latter destroys the hope of good in the future. 

XI,. Thh man who says that all things come to pass by 
necessity cannot criticize one who denies that all things 
c.qm£ to pass by necessity: for he admits, that this too 
happens, of necessity. 

XLI. We must laugh and philosophize at the same time 
and dp pur household duties and employ pur othejr facul- 
ties, and never cease proclaiming the sayings of the true 
philosophy. 

XLII. The greatest blessing is created and enjoyed at 
the same moment. 

XLIII. The love of money, if unjustly gained, is 
impious, and, if justly, shameful ; for it is unseemly to be 
merely parsimonious even with justice on one's side. 

XLIV. The wise man when he has accommodated him- 
self to straits knows better how to give than to receive : 
so great is the treasure of self-sufficiency which he has 
discovered. 

XLV. The study of nature does not make men produc- 
tive of boasting or bragging nor apt to display that culture 
which is the object of rivalry with the many, but high- 
spirited and self-sufficient, taking pride in the good things 
of their own minds and not of their circumstances. 

XLVI. Our bad habits, like evil men who have long 
done us great harm, let us utterly drive from us. 

XLVI I. I have anticipated thee, Fortune, and en- 
trenched myself against all thy secret attacks. And we 
will not give ourselves up as captives to thee or to any 
other circumstance; but when it is time for us to go, 
spitting contempt on life and on those who here vainly 
cling to it, we will leave life crying aloud in a glorious 
triumph-song that we have lived well. 

XLVIII. We must try to make the end of the journey 
better than the beginning, as long as we are journeying ; 
but when we come to the end, we must be happy and 
content. 

XLVIII 1 v<rrepa» . . . vporepas] vtrrepaiav . . . ■n-porepriat Usener 
2 (v 68a Wotke: eV 6 68a V : iv irpooha Bignone: iv eioSa Cronert 
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XLIX. = Kfytat Arffat XII. 
L. = Kiipuu A6£ai VIII. 

*LI. UvvOdvopal <rov rriv Kara o-Apxa dv-qa-iv a<p8ovd>Tepov 
btaKei<r0ai irpbs Triv t&v &<f>pobto-Ca>v hrrev£w. <ri> 8* 8rav 
p^re rods vopms (caraAtfys jijjre ra ko\&s Kelpeva Kivfjs 
jwjre t&v irkjjo-Cov Tiva. kvirjjs prp-e rijir <rdpKa KaTagahrqs 
5 pr/re ra avayKala KaravoXltTKris, XP& &s /SotfXet if o-eavrov 
■npoaipia-ei. ipfyavov pAvroi ye to jtuj ovx hvt yi nvi tovWiov 
<rvve\eo-6ai' a<ppobl<n.a yap ovMiroTe &vr]<rev' aya-jrqTov be 
el firi e^Xa^rev. 

^ *LII. 'H <pi\(a itepixopeiei tt/v olKovpevrjv KrjpvrTovcra Srj 
iraa-tv fip.iv eyeCpeo-dat em t6v paxapurpov. 

*LIH. Ovbevl <p6ovr]Te6v ayaOoi yap owe a&oi Qdovov, 
vovripoX he 8<r<p hv paXXov evrvx&o-i, too-ovtu paXXov avrois 
XvpaCvovTai. 

LIV. Ov TTpo<rjToieitr8ai bei </>i\o<ro<peiv, &XX' ovrms c/>iAocro- 
<petv ov yap npo<rbe6pe0a rod boKetv ■vytaiveiv, aAAa row kot 
aXqdeiav iywiveiv. 

*LV. ©epaisemkov ras o-vp<popas nj t&v anokkvpivrnv 
Xdpvri koI t& yaxoo-Kfiv Sri owe Iotu; fapaKTov iro($<rat to 
yeyovos. 

♦LVI-LVII. 'AXyet piv 6 <roc/>oy ov paXXov orpefiXovpevos 
(avrbs ri Sp&v <rrpefikovpevov) tov <f>CXov . . . 6 fitos avrov 
■nas ot' amcrrlav (rvyxvdrjo-erai koi avaKexaurrio-pevos larai. 

*LVIII. 'EKkvreov eavToiis e/c tov irepl ra ey/cwcAia koI 
ttoKltikcl bea-payrqpCov. 

*LIX. "AirXqarrov ov yaartip, &<nrep oi iroXkoC <pa<rw, aXXa. 
8o'£a ^revbr/s virep tov yaorpbs aopCorov irXrjpdpaTos. 

LX. lias &a-nep apri yeyovobs eK tov Qrjv airepxerai. ' 

*LXI. KaXAto-TTj /cat f/ t&v irkqo-Cov o^is, rjjy trpd>TT)s <rvy- 
yeveCas dpovoovonjs, f} ttoXXt/v els tovto noiovpAwj o-irovbrjv. 

-J" 1 J "^"""""P " Usener: a^ovo'v 2 atf>po8taia>v Usener- 
a^oSt<r<oi-V oVa» Usener : 5«V 3 KaraX^ Wotke : /caro\«« r 
V eftj Hartel: e 5«V 4 TrX^rfo* Wotke : ttX^W V 5 Karava- 
Xuriqjs Wotke: KaravcAuriais V 2 : KarayiyvnaKCK V 1 6 t4 

Usener: ra V LII 1 f, c>tX/a] f, <f>Ckoao<bia Hartel: 'HXiou 
<r<paipa comecit Usener 2 fiaKapurpov] paK&ptov &ov Weil 

LIII 2 €vrv X ain Wotke: eW x Sat V avrois Wotke : avrols V 

LV 3 yfyo w5r Usener: yh>ot V LVI-LVII ut unam senten- 

Uam lacunosam habet V : separavit Wotke 1 arptfXoipfpos riv 
^iAokJ ain-os r, 6pav a-rpe^Xovpevov supplevit Usener: arpeffKovpevim 
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LI. You tell me that the stimulus of the flesh makes/you 
too prone to the pleasures of love. Provided that you do 
not break" the laws or good customs and do not. distress 
any of your neighbours or do harm to your body or 
squander your pittance, you may indulge, your inclination 
as you please. Yet it is impossible not to come up against 
one or other of these barriers : for the pleasures of love 
never profited a man and he is lucky if they do him no 
harm. 

LI I. Friendship goes dancing round the world proclaim- 
ing to us all to awake to the praises of a happy life. 

LIII. We must envy no one: for the good do not 
deserve envy and the bad, the more they prosper, the 
more they injure themselves. 

LIV. We must not pretend to study philosophy,, but 
study it in reality : for it is not the appearance of health 
that we need, but real health. 

LV. We must heal our misfortunes by the grateful 
recollection of what has been and by the recognition that 
it is impossible to make undone what has been done. 

LVI-LVlI. The wise man is not more pained when 
being tortured (himself, than when seeing) his friend (tor- 
tured): (but if his friend does him wrong), his whole life 
will be confounded by distrust and completely upset. 

LVIII. We must release ourselves from the prison of 
affairs and politics. 

LIX. It is not the stomach that is insatiable, as is 
generally said, but the false opinion that the stomach needs 
an unlimited amount to All it. 

LX Every man pftsaea out or life as though he had just 
bmn bern. 

&XI. Moat beautiful too is the sight of those near and 
dear to Us, when our original kinship makes us of one 
mind ; for such sight is a great incitement to this end. 

foS </WXoti (ex cod. pal. gr. Heid. 129) (*ai (nrip ai/rov re Brrjgerai' (I 
ytip ir/jomrerai) rbv (p'Ckov Bignone : post ran c/u'Xoi/ fortasse supplen- 
UUm <l Si dbiKi/trei avrov 6 (pikas LVIII 2 dco/iuri/piou Usener: 
fi«r^<ur7pm V LIX 2 (jrji) ycurrpbs supplevit Usener 

LXI I n-Xijow Wotke: n\^<riav V ctyir] avva^ns coniecit 
Usener 2 ^ scripsi: fj n'svel el V : rj Wei) : *ai Hartel : k«V(<k!) 
Bignone iroiovitivrj] n-otou/ttwjr Usener 
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*LXII. E'J yap Kara to beov opyal yCyvovrat rois yewrjo-ao-i 
upbs ra %Kyova, yArawv brfitovBiv earn rb avrvrelveiv- Kal /ztj 
-napaiTeio-dai (rvyyvdfirjs rv^eiv el be fir) to biov akka 

akoydtrepov, yekoiov irdw rd irpocreKKaletv tt)i> akoylav dvuo- 
5 Kwroyovvra., Kal \a\ (jyreiv iieradexvai Kar akkovs rp6itovs 
evyvanovovvra. 

*LXIII. "Etrrt Kal h> ktTorqTi p.e06pios, rjs 6 aveiriXdyiaros 
Trapairkfio-iov ri irdo-)(ei to> hi aoptorlav eKitlmovri. 

*LXIV. 'AKokovdeiv bei rbv -napa t&v akkoov i-Traivov 
avTOfwrov, rums be yeveaOai irepl rtjv t)p.S>v larpelav. 

*LXV. Mfaawv eori napa. Oe&v ahrelo-Oai a ns eavr& x°PV- 
yrjcrai licavos iari. 

*LXVI. 2vp.ira6&p.ev rois <j>(kois ov 6pr)vovvres akka. 
(ppovTLGovTes. 

*LXVII. 'T&kevdepos' j3Cos ov bvvarai KTrjo-ao-Oai yjyrifiara 
■nokka bia to to irpaypa (jit)) pabiov etvai x<*>pls 0r]TeCas oxka>v 
rj bvvaor&v, akka (oiv) ovvexei ba^/iXeiq. -navra fcefer^rar av 
be irov Kal T&xrj xpr)jxaTa>v itokk&v, Kal ravra pabCm av els 
5 tt/v tov Ttkqo-Cov eivoiav biapwprjo-ai. 

*LXVIII. Ovbev iKavbv <S okiyov to Ikovov. » 

*LXIX. T6 rrjs ^jrvxv s ay&pioTov ki)(vov eirowjcre to £3oi» 
els a-neipov t&v iv Stafrjj iroiKikp.6.Twv. 

LXX. W[r)bev o-oi ev fi[<o irpaxdeCrj b <pofiov nape^ei cot, el 
yva>o-&rio-eTat t& Trk-qcriov. 

*LXXI. Tfpbs irdo-as ras emOvp.Cas irpocraKTeov rb enepdt- 
Trjp.a tovto' t£ y.oi yevrjo-erai av rekeo-dfj to Kara tt)v emdv- 
[dav eni(j\Tovaevov, Kal tL eav fir] Teke<r6jj ; 

LXXII. = Ktptai Ao'£u XIII. 

*LXXIII. Kal to yeyevrjo-dai ra/as akyqbovas irepl <rS>jxa 
kvariTekei irpos (pvkaicriv t&v 6p:oeib&v. 

*LXXIV. 'Ev <f>ikok6y<p o~u(jyrfip-ei irkeiov rjwo-ev 6 firrqdeCs, 
Kaff 6 npoo-e r p.a6ev. 

LXII 2 enyova Wotke : eyyova V 4 toku Weil : rrav V : irdvrar 
Muehll : a-iyav Usener TrpocreK/eaiW Weil : npos eKKk-qoiv V : npbs 
€kk\utiv Usener : irpbs iiuumtnv Gomperz post akoylav Usener 

ayoi< inseruit OvpoKaToxovvra Cronert : BvpaKaroxovvra V : Ovuai 
Karao-xovra Usener : 8vpa KaTCX otrra Weil 6 eiiyvapovovvra 

Cronert: tvyvapovovvras V LXIII I XiTonjrt pxSiptos Usener : 
Xe7rroTi)Ti Kaddpios V : Xejrronjn Ka9api6TT)s Muehll LXVII I ikevr 
8tpos\ e\fv8epws coniecit Usener KTi/o-ao-ffai xpypara Hartel : xph" a - 
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LXII. Now if parents are justly angry with their 
children, it is certainly useless to fight against it and not 
to ask for pardon : ; but if their anger is unjust and irra- 
tional, it is quite ridiculous to add fuel to their irrational 
passion by nursing one's own indignation, and not to 
attempt to turn aside their wrath in other ways by 
gentleness. 

LXIII. Frugality too has a limit, and the man who dis- 
regards it is in like case with him who errs through excess. 

LXIV. Praise from others must come unasked: we 
must concern ourselves with the healing of our own lives. 

LXV. It is vain to ask of the gods what a man is capable 
of supplying for himself. 

LXVI. Let us show our feeling for our lost friends not 
by lamentation but by meditation. 

LXVI I. A free life cannot acquire many possessions, 
because this is not easy to do without servility to mobs or 
monarchs, yet it possesses all things in unfailing abun- 
dance ; and if by chance it obtains many possessions, it is 
easy to distribute them so as to win the gratitude of 
neighbours. 

LXVI 1 1. Nothing is sufficient for him to whom what is 
sufficient seems little. 

LXIX. The ungrateful greed of the soul makes the 
creature everlastingly desire varieties of dainty food. 

LXX. Let nothing be done in your life, which will cause 
you fear if It becomes known to your neighbour. 

LXX I. Every desire must be confronted with this 
ptatot I Whfll Wll! happen to me, if the object of my desire 
18 j$mmpM\<$$ and what if It la not ? 

'. ';':lM%Ul t Th« oGOummiK) of certain bodily pains assists 
til in guarding against ethern like them. 

LKX.IV. In a philosophical discussion he who is worsted 
gains more In proportion bh he learns more. 

V 3 (<ri>i') eupplovit Usener : (Jv) Harlcl mWil vavira ra 
ovu<i>im>t>)rii coniecit Bignone 5 d«m«r/»)<rm Wotke : diaiurpijirat 

V UCVUI l rilnumoix? LXIX I X<>o V V a : ^wV 
LXX I /%!>] (r<|>) |3«p coniecit Usener LXXIII i ytyevq^Bai 
VVotke I ytvioval (aic) V 
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*LXXV. Els to iraptyKTixora -HydOa ay&punos cpcovrj jj 
Xiyovo-a " TVXoy Spa paKpov fiCov ". 

-• ■ ♦ILXXVI. Toiovtos el yrjp&o-Kasv Snoiov iy<i> irapaivio, Kal 
biiyvoaKas StcoiAv 2<tti rb kavr& <piXo<ro<j>rj<rai ml otov to rrj 
'EW&br avyxaCpm aoi. 

*LXXVII. Tfjs airrapKetas napirbs pAyurros eXevdepCa. 

*LXXVIH. 'O yevvaios irepl arocplav km, <pi\Cav pakiara 
yCyverai- 8>v rb pAv eari Ovrjrbv iyaOov, to S' aOivarov. 

*LXXD£. 'O ardpaxps kauri* Kal lr<fp&> aoykfros. 

*LXXX. "Eotiv itp&rq o-anrnpCas p.otpa rrjs r)\iKCas Tiyprjcns 
ic$ <f>v\aKr) t&v rtavra pLokwovroav Kara ras emOvptias ras 
olarrpdbeis. 

"LXXXI. Oi \v"ei rr)v rrjs irvxrjs rapayyiv oibe rrjv afto- 
Xoyov cmoyevvq \apav ovre itXovros virapx<>>v & pAyioros 
oif? r) rtapa. rois itoWois rip.r) koX ■nepl^Ke^ts pvr aAAo ri 
t&v irapa ras abtopio-rovs alrias. 

LXXVI I Tbiouror] {Sri) toiovtos Usener irapawa Wotke : 
wepcuva V % Sieyvcoms Usener : Sij cyvaitas V to post oTov Hartel : 
T<»V LXXVIII 2 Owrr&v Hartel: voyrbv V LXXX I Zvriv 
irpirij Hartel i yewai? Muehll : P(vel r) . . <» V LXXXI I oi8i 
rriv] ovSe tiv Usener 4 aSiopwrrour Usener : dfvpi o-irovs V 
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LXXV. Ungrateful towards the blessings of the past 
is the saying, ' Wait till the end of a long life '. 

LXXVI. You are in your old age just such as I urge 
you to be, and you have seen the difference between 
studying philosophy for oneself and proclaiming it to 
Greece at large : I rejoice with you. 

LXXVII. The greatest fruit of self-sufficiency is 
freedom. 

LXXVIII. The noble soul occupies itself with wisdom 
and friendship : of these the one is a mortal good, the other 
immortal. 

LXXIX. The man who is serene causes no disturbance 
to himself or to another. 

LXXX. The first measure of security is to watch over 
one's youth and to guard against what makes havoc of all 
by means of pestering. desires. 

LXXXI. The disturbance of the soul cannot be ended 
nor true joy created either by the possession of the greatest 
wealth or by honour and respect in the eyes of the mob 
or by anything else that is associated with causes of 
unlimited desire. 
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B. 

CERTORUM LIBRORUM RELIQUIAE. 
I. Uept Alpeaemv kcu QvyGiv. 

1. 'H ,p.ev yap foapagla kcu airovh. Ka.Ta<mnuiTuca( fUriv 
ijhoval- fj he x«P« /cat rj ei<ppo<rvvq /cara Ktvr)<riv hepyeCq 
/3\.iirovrai. 

II. AtaTToptat. 

2. Tlp&get nva 6 <ro<pbs &v ol v6p.oi airayopev'ovariv, db&s 
on X^o-et ; ovk eio&ov to curkovv eori KaTtjyop-qpLa. 

III. M.tKpa ^TTlTOfJb^. 

3. MatrriKri oS<ra aviirapKTOS, el ko\ xmapKrq, ovbev Trap 
rums fryiTea to. yaiSp.eva. 

IV. UpoS ®€0<f>pa<TTOV. 

4- 'A\\a Koi x<0/>'S tovtov tov pepovs ovk 01S0 6Va>s be? to. 
iv o-K&rei toSto. ovra (pijo-ai \p<!>pxLTa Ix""- 

V. ^V/JbTTOCTLOV. 

5- Polyaenus. Oil <prjs efocu, £ 'EirUovpe, ray virb tov 
olvov St.a8eppacrlas ; (vire%z/3e ns) ov rd kclBoXov OeppMVTiKbv 
Q.iro<paiveo-6ai tov olvov etvai. {kcu peril apiKpov'-) (paCverai 
pev yap to ko.06\ov ovk etvat OeppuivriKbs 6 otvos. rovbe 64 

5 twos 6 too-ovtos earat OepptavTiKos av fydeCr). 

6. Aib 8Jj kq.66Kov pev ov pr/Teov tov otvov etvai OeppavriKov, 
rrjs be roiOTjnjs <pv<rem kcu. rrjs afoa> biaKetpAvqs deppavrubv 
Tbv too-ovtov, rj -rrjo-be tov too-ovtov ewai yjniKTiKov. tveio-i 

_ 1 Diog. Laert. x, § 136 1 post nai Usener .7 inseruit 2 <?«p7«'al 
evapyeia H. Rmer 2 Plut. adv. Col. 34, p. 1127a 3 Diog 
Laert. X, § J 35 map' f,p. as ] irpos n/ias Meibom : nap/a to nap') mat 
Bignone 4 Plut. adv. Col. 7, p. 11 10 c 5 Plut. adv. Col. 6, 
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B. 

REMAINS ASSIGNED TO CERTAIN BOOKS. 

I. Concerning Choice and Avoidance. 

1. Freedom from trouble in the mind and from pain -in 
the body are static pleasures, but joy and exultation are 
considered as active pleasures involving motion. 

II. Problems. 

2. Will the wise man do things that the laws forbid, 
knowing that he will not be found out ? A simple answer 
is not easy to find. 

III. The Shorter Summary. 

3. Prophecy does not exist, and even if it did exist, 
things that come to pass must be counted nothing to us. 

iv. Against Theophrastus. 

4. But even apart from this argument I do not know 
how one should say that things in the dark have colour. 

v. Symposium. 

5. Polyaenus : Do you, Epicurus, deny the existence Of 
the warmth produced by wine ? (Some one interrupted :) 
It does not appear that wine is unconditionally productive 
of heat. 

(And a little later :) It seems that wine is not uncon- 
ditionally productive of heat, but wine of a certain quantity 
might be said to produce heat in a certain body. 

6. Therefore we must not speak of wine as uncondition- 
ally productive of heat, but father say that a certain 
quantity of wine will produce heat in a certain body which 
is in a certain disposition, or that a different quantity 

p. II09e 2 virekafie ns] wrA.a|3e "ris . . Usener 3 mroifiai- 
veaBai] anotpaiveTai Usener 
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yap totavrai iv r$ adpoLcrpan (pvareis, i£ &v &v yjrvxpbv 
5 ovorahi, el, biov ye, erepais Ttapa£vyeio-ai yjrvxpaxrCas <pvcriv 
&7rore\e'<retav 88ev i^airaT^pevoi ol pev \JrvKTiKbv t6 koOoKov 
<pao\v etvai rbv otvov, ol be BeppavTLKOv. 

7. HoW&Kis oiib' rjKdev els to c&pa OeppavTiKt)v iirufrepmv 
rj ifrVKTlKTiv hvvay.iv 6 otvos, a\\a Kivrfdivros tov SyKOV Kal 
yevopiirqs t&v <ru>pi.T<av peTao~ri.o-em al iroiovo-ai rd Beppjbv 
&T0/XOI vvv piev o~vvr)\Oov els Tavrb Kal napeo~xpv iirb TtXrjOovs 

5 OepfWTrjTa ko.1 wvpuxrw t& o-tapaTi, vvv b' eKireo-ovcrai 
KaTex\rv£av. 

8. Xvvovo-bj &vt]are pev ovbeTtOTe, ayaTtryrbv 8' el pr) 
ZfiKayfre. 

g. ®avpaorbv brj, el ov pev ovbev e£eipyov bia ttiv fjkiKdav, 
<bs avrbs av fj>r)o~ais, t&v Kara aeavrbv aTt&vTwv veos &>v 
■npeafivT&v avbp&v Kal evbo£a>v noKti iv ttj prfropiK^ bvv&pei 
vrrepixeiv . . . davpaorbv brj (pr/pi, el <ni pev ovbev i£elpyov 
5 bia. tt)v fjXiKCav iv tt; ptrropiKr) bvvapxi -npoeyecv, b boKei 
rpijirjs eivai Kal ouvrjOeias irokXfjs, tov be Bempijaai Th upay- 
para, a>s e)(ei, bih ttiv f/kiKiav Zoriv i£eipyeo-Oai, ov paWov 
av So'fai imaTf}pri ah-ia etvai rjirep Tpipr) Kal ovvrjBeia. 

vi. JJepi Tekovs. 

to. 01 yap eya>ye tlx?) ri vor)arm TayaBov, a<paip&v pev Tas 
bia Xf^S" ybov&s, atpaipS>v be Tas bi cuppoburCtov, iuf>aip&v be 
to? 8t' aKpoap&roav, acpaip&v be Kal Tas bia. pop<f>r]s kot o\\riv 
Tjbelas Kim/areis. 

11. Td yap evaraffis o-apKos KaTaorqpa Kal to TteplTOvrrjs 
■nurrbv Z\iri<rpa ttiv aKpoTaTr]v x a P av Ka ^ PeP<uofAnp> ix H 
tois iiriXoyCCeo-Oai bvvapAvois. 

12. Tip-qriov rb Ka\bv Kal ray aperas Kal to. Toiovrorpova, 
• ihv fjbovr)v irapao-KevaCrr ihv be py irapao-Kev&fy, X a ^P elv 

iareov. 

5 el, Seov ye,] sic interpunxi : us beov re Wyttenbach : ei {els) Seor 
ye Bignone: tj at ye Usener • 7 Plut. adv. Col. 6, p. 11 10 a 
8 Diog. Laert. x, § 1 18 q.v. 9 Philodem. n-epl pijrop. »ropj>. ii, coL x 
(Sudhaus Veil. Rhet. i. 102) I br\ om. pap. 2 as Sudhaus : re 
pap. : ore Gomperz 7 oS Sudhaus : oi pap. 10 Athen. xii. 
546 e (cf. Diog. Laert. x, § 6) I e^w ri vofjira Diog. Laert : Sim/wi 
vorja-ac Athen. 3 kot oijriv fj8eias rtpi/aew om. Diog. Laert. 

11 Plut. contr. Ep. beat. 4, p. 1089 d . 12 Athen. xii. 546 f 
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will produce cold in a different body. For in the compound 
body of wine there are certain particles out of which cold 
might be produced, if, as need arises, united with different 
particles they could form a structure which would cause 
cold. So that those are deceived who say that wine is 
unconditionally heating or cooling. 

7. Wine often enters the body without exerting any 
power either of heating or of cooling, but when the struc- 
ture is disturbed and an atomic re-arrangement takes 
place, the atoms which create heat at one time come 
together and by their number give heat and inflammation 
to the body, at another they retire and so cool it 

8. Sexual intercourse has never done a man good, and 
he is lucky if it has not harmed him. 

9. It is strange indeed that you were not at all impeded 
by your youth, as you would say yourself, from attaining, 
young as you were, a distinction in the art of rhetoric far 
above all your contemporaries, even the experienced and 
famous. It is strange indeed, I say, that you were not at 
all impeded by your youth from winning distinction in the 
art of rhetoric, which seems to require much practice and 
habituation, whereas youth can be an impediment to the 
understanding of the true nature of the world, towards 
which knowledge might seem to contribute more than 
practice and habituation. 

VI. On the end of Life. 

10. I know not how I can conceive the good, if I with- 
draw the pleasures of taste, and withdraw the pleasures of 
love, and withdraw the pleasures of hearing, and withdraw 
the pleasurable emotions caused to sight by beautiful 
form. 

ir. The stable condition of well-being in the body and 
the sure hope of its continuance holds the fullest and 
surest joy for those who can rightly calculate it. 

12. Beauty and virtue and the like are to be honoured, 
if they give pleasure ; but if they do not give pleasure, we 
must bid them farewell. 
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vii. Hepl Qvcrecos. 
Lib. I. 

13. 'H r&v okcav <j>-6<ris <r<&fj.aT&. eortxal nevov. 

14. 'H tSv Svtusv xpijcris &dp.ard i<m ko\ t6it6s. 

Lib. XI. 

15. EJ yap to peyeOos bia t6 bidaTijp.a aire/3e/3Aijicet, iroXA.^ 
paWov hv TtjV xp6av aAAo yap rotwrta avnp.erp6repoy biA- 
<rrqp.a ovOiv i&ri. ~ 

INCERTORUM LIBRORUM FRAGMENTA. 

16. "Axopjov l<m tnS/xa orepebv apxToxov ksvov irapep.- 
TrkoKrjs' Kivov kari (pvcris d.va<p^s. 

if. 'AW' iraxj-av et\e yap ckhvos d>bCva>v rqv cmb tov 
<tt6}w.tos Kavx>)<nv rrjv o-o<pMn-Mtfji>, Kadanep /cat &kkoi iroAAoi 
t&v avbpa-n6ba>v. 

C. 

EPISTOLARUM FRAGMENTA. 

18. *0 [i]av b[iavo&v]Tai, v€p&]Cvovr\fu\ t&[v] Kara ttjv 
[!)i>deiai' ko[i] TrejWjai' icaic&v. 

19. Kav w<JA[e]/x[os ?Jt], beivbv ovk a[i>] OearOai Oe&v e£\e[a>j> 
5v\r<i>v. KaOapav t[t)v C<»V v } biT)x.£vai Ka t' <*bv avr[wi] 
MoV/own Ot[<Zv et]A.€coi» 5vt<hv. 

20. A^ye 8»j juot, IToXvau/', oia-fl' &mtp fj/uv p.ey&kq x a P a 
yeyevrjTai ; 

EPISTULAE AD PLURES DATAE. 
Upog rovg ev 'M.VTbkrjvy <f>i\.oa-6(f>ovg. 

21. Tavra rjyayev airrbv els <-K<rta<Tiv roiaurqv, &crre p.01 
Koibopeicrdai kcu airoKaXeiv 8i8dcrKaA.oi>. 

13 Sext.Emp. adv. Dogm. in. 333 14 Flvt.adv.Cal.il, p.ni2e 
15 Schol. ad Ep. adPyth. (Diog. Laert. x, § 91) 1 d;re0e£XijK« edd. : 
a7roj3ej3Xi;Ket libri 2 aXXo (nXXco B)] dXX' oi Usener 16 Schol. 
ad Dionys. Thr. p. 660, 25 Bekk. 17 Diog. Laert. x, •§ 7 

1 dXX' Iraxrap Usener : dXX' «r<os dXX' BP'Q : alii libri alia : dXX* « 
«r SXXos Stephanus et^e yap e'/celros Usener : et^e yap kcTvos libri : 
leaiceivos Stephanus 18 Philodem. de Divitiis, VIP iii. 85 : 
restituit Gomperz 2 kokZv Gomperz : Kaide . v apogr. 19 Philo- 
dem. wept fvo: VIP ii. 107 : restituit Gomperz I ttv QitrBax Usener : 
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Yii. Qn Nature,. 

Book I. 

13. The nature of the universe consists of bodies and 
void. 

14. The nature of all existing things is bodies and 
space. 

Book XI. 

15. For if it (sc. the sun) had lost its size through the 
distance, much more would it have lost its colour: for 

* there is no other distance better adapted for such loss than 
that of the sun. 

FROM UNCERTAIN WORKS. 

16. The atom is a hard body free from any admixture 
of void ; the void is intangible existence. 

17. Away with them all: for he (Nausiphanes), like 
many another slave, was in travail with that wordy brag- 
gart, sophistic. 

C. 

REMAINS OF LETTERS. 

18. If they have this in mind, they are victorious over 
the evils of want and poverty. 

19. Even if war comes, he would not count it terrible, 
if the gods are propitious. He has led and will lead a 
pure life in Matro's company, by favour of the gods. 

20. Tell me, Polyaenus, do you know what has been 
a great joy to us ? 

LETTERS TO SEVERAL PERSONS. 
To the philosophers in Mytilene. 

a t. This drove him to such a state of fury that he 
abused me and ironically called me master. 

admrBm apogr. : i<T«r8ai Gomperz ao Theo Progymn. 2, t. 1, 
p. 169 Walz. oiaff amp fifuv Cronert : irvvmrepifiev libri : earrw a 
rrp\v pev Usener 2 •yeyewp-at Cronert : ■yeVijTai libri 21 Diog. 
Laert. x, § 8 2 Si8d«ricaXoi>] 8v<tko\ov proposuit Usener : (jiov 
hivrilv) adiecit Kochalsky 
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32. Glpai. 8' iya>ye tovs j3apvor6vovs Kal futOrfrqv pe Sdfetv 
tov irkevpovos etvai, peTa peipaKloav tw&v KpanroXdvraiv 
aKoijcravra.. 

Kal yap irovr]pbs &v0pa>iros jjf (cat lirirenjSevKobs roiavra i£ 
5 &v ov bvvarbv els cro<pCav eXOeiv. 

EPISTULAE AD SINGULOS DATAE. 
Upbs 'Avd^apftov. 

23. 'Eya> 8' i(j> fjbovas avvexeiS irapaKaXm ko.1 ovk eir'* 
aperas Kevas Kal paraCas koL ra/>ax<68ei? exoio-as t&v Kapnav 
ras ekiTibas. 

24. JVlaKop^a) ere, S 'AweAX^, on Kadapbs -nao-qs aUias eni 
" <ptXoiro(p(ap &ppr)o-as. 

Upbs &e/j,L(rrav. 

25. Otds ri elpi, iav p-q vpeis irpos p* aqbiicqo-Oe, av- 
tos TpiKvXio-ros, oisov &v vpeis koi ©epiora TrapaKaXijre, 
wdeicrOai. 

Upbs 'l8o/j,evea. 

26. Hip-ire ovv airapxas rjpiv els tt\v tov lepov o-<iparos 
QepaireCav xmip re avrov ko.1 t4kvu>v ovtu> ydp poi \eyeiv 
eTrepxerai. 

27. *X2 Ttavra Tapa Kun/jpara repm>a vopiaas etc vkov. 

28. Ei fioijkei irkovo-iov TJvOoKkea iroirjo-ai, prj xp^pAriov 
■npoorldei, rrjs be kmOvpias a<paCpei. 

29. 'Egqkdto-apev rqv avr&pKeiav ovx Sims rois evreXio-i 
koi Xitois ir&irrws yjp&peBa, aXK' oircos BappSpev trpbs avrd. 

30. Tip panapiav ayovres koi &pa reX.evT&vres ripepav tov 
/3iov eypa<popev vpiv ravTi' orpayyovpuuk re napr\Ko\ov6ei 
ko.1 bvo-evrepiKa ttadr] vnepj5oXr)v ovk bvnoXel-novTa tov ev 

22 Sext. Emp. adv. Math. i. 3 4 avdpamos Usener : avBpamos 
edd. 23 Plut. adv. Col. 17, p. 1 117 a 24 Athen. xiii, p. 588 a 
(cf. Plut. contr. Ep. beat. 12, p. 1094 d) 1 & 'AireWij ex Plut. sup- 
plevit Usener : & ouror libri alxias Bignone : oirios libri : iraideias 
Wachsmuth 25 Diog. Laert. x, § 5 2 oirov] owot Cobet 
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22. I suppose that those grumblers will believe me to be 
a disciple of The Mollusc and to have listened to his 
teaching in company with a few bibulous youths. For 
indeed the fellow was a bad man and his habits such as 
could never lead to wisdom. 

LETTERS TO INDIVIDUALS. 

To Anaxarchus. 

23. But I summon you to continuous pleasures and not 
to vain and empty virtues which have but disturbing hopes 
of results. 

To Apelles. 

24. I congratulate you, Apelles, in that you have ap- 
proached philosophy free from all contamination. 

To Themista. 

25. If you two don't come to me, I am capable of arriv- 
ing with a hop, skip, and jump, wherever you and Themista 
summon me. 

To Idomeneus. 

26. Send us therefore offerings for the sustenance of 
our holy body on behalf of yourself and your children : 
this is how it occurs to me to put it. 

27. O thou who hast from thy youth regarded all my 
promptings as sweet. 

28. If you wish to make Pythocles rich, do not give him 
more money, but diminish his desire. 

29. We think highly of frugality not that we may always 
keep to a cheap and simple diet, but that we may be free 
from desire regarding it. 

30. On this truly happy day of my life, as I am at the 
point of death, 1 write this to you. The disease in my 
bladder and stomach are pursuing their course, lacking 
nothing of their natural severity : but against all this is the 

26 Plut. adv. Col. 18, p. 11 17 d 27 Theo Progymn. 2, t. I, 
p. 169 Walz. 28 Stobaeus Floril. xvii. 24 1 xpij/unrai' VAB 1 : 
Xprifiara B 2 : xPVI Ma ' 1 Meineke 29 Stob. Floril. xvii. 14 

2 iravras B : iravrav AV 3° Diog. Laert, x, § 22 I t«X«ut3it«] 
TtXtvTalav Davis ex Cic. de Fin. ii. 30. 96 2 naptjicokovQei 
Stephanus : jrapijieoXov&jKet libri 
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eaguTots lieye&ovs' avrvnapfT&TTero h'k waa.i tovtois rb Kara 
5 ^WX^ K '' XP**P 0V - T V T ** v > yeyovormv: -qp.lv hiaXoyury.S>v p.v-qp.rj. 
<tv 8e dittos rfjs €K peipaidon napatrraae&s irpbs tpie Kal 
<j>i\o(TO(f)iav en.ip.ekov. r&v iraChatv Mr)Tpob<&pov. 

31. 'Sis <rej3oixiv<a yip <rot to rare v<£' ^/xwi' Aeyojueva 
■npQviiretrev hri&6p,rnxa a<pv<ru>X.oyr)rov rot) ■jrepMrAcucrjvcu jjp,tj/ 
yov6ra>v i<f>aTrr6p.evov Kal iramjs ttJs el6io-p.ivr\s &ri\iji/f€»J 
y'aieo-Oai Kara ras crefiao-eis rivatv Kal kuras' . ZnoCeis ovv Kai 

S ^jows avOiepovv <rk avrbv Kal aVTicepeo-Oai. 

*A<j>0apTo$ fxot irepwrara sal ^juas aipdapravs biavooy. 

Upos Aeovriov. 

32. Tlaixiv &va£, <f>Ckov Aeovrdpiov, otov KporoOopv^ov fjpM.s 
h>4irkt)<ras avayvovras o~ov to emorokiov. 

Hpo? Uvffo/ckea. 

33. riaiSeiav 8e naaav, fj.aKa.pie, <pevye tclkotlov apapevos. 

34. KafeSoC/xat TrpocrboK&v t?)i> ip.eprr\v Kal I<r60e6v <rov 
efoohov. 

EPISTULAE AD INCERTOS DATAE. 
Ad puerum aut puellam. 

35. 'A](j>elyp.e6a els AdpxjraKov vyiaivovres eya> Kal UvOoKkrjs 
Ka[t "Epp.]apxps Kal K[rq\<riTrTros, Kal eKel Kareikfj(pap.ev {rfefai- 
vovras &ep.Lorav Kal roiis konrois [<pi]A.o[ti]s. ev 8e 7rote[I]s 
Kal en) e[l v\yi.aiveis Kal rj p,[a]jup,ij [o-Jov, Kal ndnai Kal 

5 MdTpa>[v]i navra ne[C\6r)[i, <2aTr]ep Kal e\p.]irpocrdev. eS yap 
X<r6i, i) alria, on Kal eya> koL o[i\ konrol n&mes o~e pJya 
(pi.kovp.ev, on rotirois irelOrj navra. 

7 4>i\oiro(j)iav{: (f>t\o(ro(pias libri 31 Plut. adv. Col.lJ, p. 1117b 
2 tov. Usener : to libri 4 rtvSv Usener : riftSv libri : 8eS>v Wytten- 
bach 32 Diog. Laert. x, § 5 2 iveTih-qaas Suidas : iveirKi]<r*v 
(e'reirXijcre B) libri 33 Diog. Laert. x, § 6 I (j>evye raKanov apd- 
/ifnor Gassendi : (j>evytre KaTifSiapafitv B : <j>evyc re Kan St "/. « pafiev 
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joy in my heart at the recollection of my conversations 
with you. Do you, as I might expect from your devotion 
from boyhood to me and to philosophy, take good care of 
the children of Metrodorus. 

To Colotes. 

31. In your feeling of reverence for what I was then 
saying you were seized with an unaccountable desire to 
embrace me and clasp my knees and show me all the signs 
of homage paid by men in prayers and supplications to 
others ; so you made me return all these proofs of venera- 
tion and respect to you. 

Go on thy way as an immortal and think of us too as 
immortal. 

To Leontion. 

32. Lord and Saviour, my dearest Leontion, what a 
hurrahing you drew from us, when we read aloud your 
dear letter. 

To Pythocles. 

33. Blest youth, set sail in your bark and flee from every 
form of culture. 

34. I will sit down and wait for your lovely and godlike 
appearance. 

LETTERS TO UNCERTAIN PERSONS. 

To a boy or girl. 

35. We have arrived at Lampsacus safe and sound, 
Pythocles and Hermarchus and Ctesippus and I, and 
there we found Themista and our other friends all well. 
I hope you too are well and your mamma, and that you 
are always obedient to pappa and Matro, as you used to 
be. Let me tell you that the reason that I and all the rest 
of us love you is that you are always obedient to them. 

(in mg. •/. at) P: favytre Kan bupaytv QH 34 Diog. Laert. 

x > § 5 35 roL Here. 176, col. 18 : restituit Gomperz 4 <rou 
Usener : Kavrrj Gomperz 6 atria Gomperz : NAEUA pap. 

2978 1 
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Epistula supremorum diefum. 

36. 'Epbofiri yap TjpJfpq. 8te ravr iypa<pov, ov$. 6\no]- 
«x[«fafM«> [bv] [k]ai{h t^v] oip W iv [e]fwl ovOev koX akyrj- 
boves hnjo-av t&v eitl rrjv TekevraCav fjpjpav ayova&v. <ri> 
odv, av ti yevqrai, ra vatbia to. MrjTpobcopov bwUtjo-ov rerrapa 

5 rj irevr" h~q p.r)6ev irkeiov bairav&v rj irep vvv e[fe e]pie ba-Travqs 
KOr ivtavrov. 

Incertarum epistularum fragtomta. 

37. Bpv&Ca> r& Kara, to crayp.drLov 77861, tibaTi kcli apr<p 
Xp6p.eV6s, Kol npo6Trr6u> rats e/c irokvrekeCas ybovais ov 
bi avras, akka bia ra egaicokovdovvTa avrais bvoxepij. 

38. 'Eirifiekov yap, ka6a*ep aoi ml aTrakkaTTop.e'vu ekeyov, 
Kol 'Airokkobdpov [tov] a[bek]<pov. ov yap kukos &v irap[ex\ei 
w] (ppoviba, et ti irpierni, &v ov /SoUkerai. 

39. Ylifityov p.01 rvpov Kv6piUov, Iv orav poiXmfjM Ttokvte- 
Xeio-curQai bvvapxu. 

40. AaiixovCcos re /cat p.eyakoirpeir&s eirep.ekTq6r)Te rjpjSv to. 
Trepl rr]v tov ctCtov Kop.ibr)v, /cat ovpavopJiKT) o-qp.eia ivbebeixOe 
tt}s irpbs efie evvoCas. 

41. [IV <rvvTa£iv fjv . . . o-vve]ra£aTO ip.avrS[i n]av iv 
( TTTfpl3[op]e(ots Zxriv aTroar([ke]lv, rav-rqv /cat p.6vr)v imT&Trw. 
[k]Ka.Tbv yap K a[l c]Iko<ti [5]p[«xMs M°V]a? <""-* iviavrdv 
Povkop.a[i\ -s-ap' eKarepov kafx^dvetv. 

5 "HveyKe p.01 Krrjo-nnros tt]v ko[t]' e[v]iavrbv <rvvTaQi]v fjv 
aireoreikas virep re tov iraTpbs /cat creavtov. 

42. Ttp.Cav p.ev e£« avHboo-iv ttjv [vtt e]p,ov bo0ei<rav avr& 
7ra[tdtaz>]. 

43- Ovbiirore &p£xfhp> rots irokkois ape&Kew. a p.ev yap 
eneCvois yjpeo-Kev, ovk Zp.a0ov h b' fibeiv ey<&, ptaicpav rtjs 
CKeCvatv alo-0^crea>s. 

44. 'ktpvo-iokoyqtov firjbh) f)yov fio6&r)s tt}s crapKos fidav 
ttiv fvXfv. &ap K bs be <pmvfj- fry irei^v, ^ bi^rjv, m 

36 Philodem. upaypm. VH 2 i. 128 : restituerunt Spengd GompeSrz 
37 Stob. FlorU. xvii. 34 38 Pap. Here. 176, col. 8 39 Diog. 
Laertx, § II 1 KvOpiSlov] KvdpiSiovf: KvQvtov Menagius 40 Plut. 
conir.Ep.beat. 15, p.1097 e 1 S al/ iowW Usener : fi a «»r libri : fia^i- 
Xas Cobet. 41 Philodem. irpaypar. VH* i. 127 42 Philo- 

dem. wpaypar. VIP i. 1 18 I avrtiovw scripsi : alvova-av pap. 
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Letter written in his last days. 

36. Seven days before writing this the stoppage became 
complete and I suffered pains such as bring men to their 
last day. If anything happens to me, do you look after 
the children of Metrodorus for four or five years, but do 
not spend any more on them than you now spend each 
year on me. 

Letters to unknown recipients. 

37. I am thrilled with pleasure in the body, when I live 
on bread and water, and I spit upon luxurious pleasures 
not for their own sake, but because of the inconveniences 
that follow them. 

38. As I said to you when you were going away, take 
care also of his brother Apollodorus. He is not a bad 
boy, but causes me anxiety, when he does what he does 
not mean to do. 

39. Send me some preserved cheese, that when I like 
I may have a feast. 

40. You have looked after me wonderfully generously 
in sending me food, and have given proofs heaven-high of 
your good will to me. 

41. The only contribution I require is that which . . . 
ordered the disciples to send me, even if they are among 
the Hyperboreans. I wish to receive from each of you 
two a hundred and twenty drachmae a year and no more. 

Ctesippus has brought me the annual contribution which 
you sent for your father and yourself. 

42. He will have a valuable return in the instruction 
which I have given him. 

43. I was never anxious to please the mob. For what 
pleased them, I did not know, and what I did know, was 
far removed from their comprehension. 

44. Think it not unnatural that when the flesh cries 
aloud, the soul cries too. The flesh cries out to be saved 
from hunger, thirst, and cold. It is hard for the soul to 

43 Gnomolog. cod. Par. 1168, f. H5r 3 ala-drjo-fas edd.: 

8i<r6c<re<i>s Par. 44 Porph. ad Marc. 30, p. 209, 7 Nauck 

1 2 
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piyovv. Kal ravra rfj ^rt>xV X^ 671 ^" P*" Kookvo-at, eirto-<pakes 
8£ irapaKovo-ai rrjs irapayyeiXAoys ^wews avrfj bia Ttjs it poo- - 
S (pvovs airrfi avrapKeCas Kaff fipipav. 

45. 'O guv rfj <pij<ret irapaKo\ovd&v Kal pi/ rdis Kevais 
bo^ais ev irdow avrdpKt\s' x irpbs yap rb rfj (jricrei apuovv irao-a 
KTrjcCs tori irXovros, irpbs be ras aopCorovs dpi£eis Kal 6 
peyioros irXovros iariv (ov irkovros aWa irevCa). 

46. 'E<f>' 5<rov 8' &v &iJ.jjxavfjs, rfjs <pv"areu>s a/i-qxaveis- 
<ravr& yap aopCorovs <\>6fiovs /cat em9vp.Cas irpoofidWeis. 

47- = Sent. Vat. XIV. 

48. KpeiTTOv bi oot Oappeiv eirl orifidbos KaraKeip-evji rj 
rapdrreo-Oat xpvo-rjv ex°v°~fl k\Cvt)v koI irokvreXjj rpdiretpv. 

49. . . . (p4p(ov rf/v €inoTo\r)v irapa <ro[v] Kal rbv UaXo- 
yio-p.bv bv eireir6t]o-o irepl r&v dvdp<Lira>v 6V01 /xifre rr)v 
avoXoyCav rr\v Kara ra <paivop.ev[a e]v rots aopdrois o[Scra]f 
f/bvvavro ovvibeiv p.rjre rr\v avp.<pcovCav tt\v rats alcrdrjoeoiv 

5 vTrdpxovo-av irpbs to. aopdra Kal irdX^v] avTipapTvp[ri](riv . . . 

50. 'H8u r) <p(\ov /xwj/wj reOvtjKOTos. 

51. Mjj <f>evye p.iKpa xapfCecrtfat- Sonets yap Kal irpbs ta 
p.eyd\a roiovros etvai. 

52. 'ExQpov berjdevros p.r) airoo-rpa<pfjs rr\v a^Cmow irXr/v 
a<r<pa\CCov o-eavrov oibev yap kvvos bia<pepei. 

D. 

INCERTAE SEDIS FRAGMENTA. 
De Sapientia et Sapiente. 

53. = Sent. Vat. LIV. 

54. Kevbs eKeCvov <piX.oo-6<pov Xoyos, v<j>' ol p.rjbev irdOos 
avOp&irov Oepairevcrar &crirep yap iarptKrjs oibev o<pe\os /xt/ 
ras vooovs r&v o-apdrcov eKfiaWovo-ris, oirws ovbe <pi\ooo(j>Cas, 
el p) to rrjs tyvxtf 9 e */3aAA.ei irdOos. 

3 ifoxii Nauck : -n\v tyvxqv cod. 45 Porph. ad Marc. 27, 
P«. 207, 31 Nauck 4 i<TTiv\ ov irXovros aXXa mvia adiecit 
Bignone : «rTt ireno Usener 46 Porph. ad Marc. 29, p. 209, 1 
2 <ravT& edd. : avrbv cod. 47 Stob. Floril. xvi. 28 48 Porph. 
ad Marc. 29, p. 209, 3 I KaTaKeipevg . . . e'x°" a 's] KaTaKeiiiiva>...exovri 

Usener 49 Philodem. irpaypaT. VH* i. 126 secundum iectionem 
Cronert 50 Plut. contr. Ep. beat. 28, p. ilosd 51 Maximus 
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repress these cries, and dangerous for it to disregard 
nature's appeal to her because of her own wonted indepen- 
dence day by day. 

45. The man who follows nature and not vain opinions 
is independent in all things. For in reference to what is 
enough for nature every possession is riches, but in 
reference to unlimited desires even the greatest wealth 
is (not riches but poverty). 

46. In so far as you are in difficulties, it is because you 
forget nature; for you create for yourself unlimited fears 
and desires. 

48. It is better for you to be free of fear lying upon 
a pallet, than to have a golden couch and a rich table and 
be full of trouble. 

49. . . . remembering your letter and your discussion 
about the men who are not able to see the analogy between 
phenomena and the unseen nor the harmony which exists 
between sensations and the unseen and again the contra- 
diction . . . 

50. Sweet is the memory of a dead friend. 

51. Do not avoid conferring small favours: for then you 
will seem to be of like character towards great things. 

52. If your enemy makes a request to you, do not turn 
from his petition : but be on your guard ; for he is like 
a dog. 

D. 

FRAGMENTS FROM UNCERTAIN SOURCES. 
On philosophy. 

54. Vain is the word of a philosopher which does not 
heal any suffering of man. For just as there is no profit 
in medicine if it does not expel the diseases of the body, 
so there is no profit in philosophy either, if it does not 
expel the suffering of the mind. 

Cnomol. c. 8 53 Maximus Gngmol. c. 66 54 Porph. ad 
Marc. 31, p. 209, 23 Nauck (cf. Stob. Floril. Ixxxii. 6) 3 «j3a\- 
Xouorijt Stob. : Sepairtvfiv cod. 4 nddos] kokov Stob, 
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Physica. ... . 

55- Oibev £hov h> t$ navrl dirore\e?rat -napa rbv rjbrf 
yeyevrjfihov xpovov dneipov. 

56. Ov yap /x&kkov eibaCfwvas koi dbiakvrovs vor}o-op^v. 
p.r) (pcovovvras [p-rj^ [dk]krjkois btakeyop.e'vovs, dkka toTs 
iveois avOpanrois 6p.o(ovs. 

57. 'H/jfeis yovv] eta>fiev [oo-flto? koi KakSs oS [Mft/cet, 
*a[i k]o\£[s] iravra ■npdrrutp.ev [ K a]ra rovs v6fums /<[ij]ft[y] 
rais So'ftus arrows rots irepi t5v ap'urratv k[o.I] 0-ep.vord- 
tidv biarapdrrovres- [en] be kol bC K ato[i 2>]nev i)s 

6 e"ke[yov b6]$t]S- oCra> yap [ev]bexerai (pva{iK&s] tfv . . . 

58. Et reus t&v dvOp&nmv evxais 6 &ebs KarrjKokovdei, 
Barrov (az/) dvfikkvvro names avOpviroi, avvex&s irokkd koi 
Xakeira /car' dkkrjkav evxdp.evoi. 

... . Ethica. 

59. 'Apxq koI p((a iravrbs dyaBov i) rrjs yaorpbs fjbovrp 
koI to vocpa koI to. wepHTct eirl raijrrfv Ixei rr)v dva<popdv. 

^ 60. Tore xpeCav lxop.«; rrjs fjbovrjs, orav Ik rod p.r) ^apeTvai 
avrqv dkyS>p.ev orav be tovto p.r) Trdo-xa>p.ev iv alo-Brjo-ei 
Ka&earmres, fore oibep.Ca XP«a rrjs rjbovrjs- ov yap r) rrjs 
(pijo-eus rjbovr) rr)v dbucCav iroiei ZfrBev, dkk' i) irept rds 
5 Kevas b6£as opefis. 

61. To yap iroiovv dvvnepPhr)Tov yrjOos rb firap' airbf 
■treQvypJvov p.eya Kattov koi avrq (pvais dyaBov, av ris 6p8S>s 
emj3dkr], liteira oraBfi, /cat p.r) icev&s irepmarrj -nepl dyadov 
Bpvk&v. 

62. "kfiewov earnv viropeivai rovo-be rivds rovs irovovs, 
otrm r)<r6S>p.ev r)bovds p.et(ovs; (rvpupepet rwvbe rivwv dne- 
Xeo-Oai rSv r)bov&v tva p,r) dky<op,ev akyqbovas xaAeTiwepas. 

63. Mjj5e alru6p.eBa rr)v crdpKa <S>s rav peydkav Kaicmv 
oXriav p^b' els rd npdyp-ara rpe-na>p.ev rds bvacpopias. 

55 Plut. Strom, fr. 8 56 Philodem. de Vict. deor. VH 1 vi. 13 
57 Philodem. wept tlvcp. VH* ii. 108, 9 restituit Gomperz 1 k<k 
Kokms scripsi : ko . . aA<o charta : koX tSXXo Gomperz 5 tfj v 

Gomperz: ttjv charta 58 Gnomolog. cod. Par. 11 68, f. 115 r 

2 5x om. Par, dnakkwro edd.: d7r<BXAoixro Par. 59 Athen xii 
?• 5 ¥, 'J 6 ° S J ob : Floril - xvii - 35 4 7801/17] €x8«a Usener: 
(pavrj Cronert : poiri Bignone 61 Plut. contr. Ep. beat. 7, p. 1091 a 
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Physics. 

55. Nothing new happens in the universe, if you con- 
sider the infinite time past 

5.6. We shall not be considering them any happier or 
less destructible, if we think of them as not speaking nor 
conversing with one another, but resembling dumb men. 

57. Let us at least sacrifice piously and rightly where it 
is customary, and let us do all things rightly according to 
the laws not troubling ourselves with common beliefs in 
what concerns the noblest and holiest of beings. Further 
let us be free of any charge in regard to their opinion. 
For thus can one live in conformity with nature . . . 

58. If God listened to the prayers of men, all men would 
quickly have perished : for they are for ever praying for 
evil against one another. 

Ethics. 

59. The beginning and the root of all good is the pleasure 
of the stomach ; even wisdom and culture must be referred 
to this. 

60. We have need of pleasure when we are in pain from 
its absence : but when we are not feeling such pain, though 
we are in a condition of sensation, we have no need of 
pleasure. For the pleasure which arises from nature does 
not produce wickedness, but rather the longing connected 
with vain fancies. 

61. That which creates joy insuperable is the complete 
removal of a great evil. And this is the nature of good, if 
one can once grasp it rightly, and then hold by it, and not 
walk about babbling idly about the good. 

6a. It is better to endure these particular pains so that 
we may enjoy greater joys. It is well to abstain from 
these particular pleasures in order that we may not suffer 
more severe pains. 

63. Let us not blame the flesh as the cause of great evils, 
nor blame circumstances for our distresses. 

I nap aird] Trap' avrov Reiske : irdpavra Usener : Kar avro Bignone 
3 <Vi/3dXj7 Usener : «n|3dXXj; libri 62 Aristocles apud Euseb. 
Praep. evang. xiv. 21, 3, p. 769 a 63 Porph. ad Marc. 29, 
p. so8, 25 Nauck 
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64. Oi p.eydkoi irovoi o-vvropats e£6.yov<nv, ol be xpovtoi 
p.iyeOos ovk exovo-iv. 

65. 'O yap irovos 6 vireppdkkoav orvvd\jrei Oav&Ta. 

66. "Epairi <j>iko&o<j>Cas dkrjOivTjs irdo-a Tapax<ibrjs Kal iir(- 
irovos eiridvp.Ca iKkverai. 

67. Xdpis rrj paKapCq <t>vo-ei on to. dvayKaia eiroCqaev 
evuopio-ra, ra. be bvcrtrdpio-Ta ovk dvayKaia. 

68. Oi o-irdvtov ye eipeiv &vdpomov {irevqTa) irpbs t6 tjjj 
(ptio-ecas r<f\os Kal irkoxxnov irpbs to.s Kevas S6£as. oibels 
yap t&v d<ppova>v ots ex« dp/cetrai, p&kkov be ots ovk e\ei 
Sbvvarai. &o-nep ovv ol irvperrovres bia. KaKo-qOeiav r?}s 

5 (voo-ov) del bi\jr&<ri ko.1 t&v ivavTMrdrtov imOvpovo-iv, ovrca 
Kal ol T7\v tyvxnv kukQs fyovres biaKeipevriv irevovTcu. irdv- 
twv del Kal els irokvrpoirovs emdvp.(as irnb kaipapyCas e>- 
mirrovo-iv. 

69. okCyov oix Ikovov, dXkd totutw ye ovbev Ikovov. 

70. nkovo-idraTOV airdpneia iravrcov. 

71. Qopoijpxvos 6 irokiis to kirbv rfjs biatrqs 810 tov 
(pofiov eirl irpageis iropeverai ras pAkurT ov tovtov irapa- 
o-Keva^ovcras. 

72. rioAXol tov irko-vrov Tv\6vTes ov rijj/ dirakkayiiv t&v 
kok&v evpov dkka. peTapokriv p.ei(flva>v. 

73- 'Ef tpyao-Cas Oripuobovs ovo-(as p.ev irkrjdos o-topeverai, 
/3Cos be TakaCiraipos ffwforarat. 

74. *H yap 81a (pofiov tis KaKobaipovei rj bi dopiorov ko.1 
Kevrjv imdvfitav a tis x a ^ lv ^>v bvvarai tov p.aKapiov eavr& 
irepnroirjcrai koytcrp.6v. 

75. Ovk diropeiv tovtodv irovos eartv, dkka (pepetv pakkov 
tov dv6vt]Tov eK tQv KevS>v boi&v irovov. 

76. 'H Taneivri ^rvyj] rots p.ev evr)p.eprjp.acnv Jkxavv&frq, Tais 
be ovp.<popais KadypeOr]. 

77. Kai to. irapa Ttjs rvxvs P-Kporepa (y (pijcris) bibdaKei 

64 Plut. de Poet. aud. 14, p. 36 b 65 Plut. contr. Ep. beat. 23, 
p. 1 103 d 66 Poiph. ad Marc. 3 1 , p. 209, 21 67 Stob. Floril. 
xyii. 23 68 Porph. ad Marc. 27, p. 208, 2 Nauck 1 ov] om. 
Usener irhifra supplevit Usener : om. cod. 5 voaov supplevit 
Mai: om. cod. 69 Aelian Var. hist. iv. 13 70 Clem. Alex. 
Strom, vi. 2, p. 266, 38 71 Porph. ad Marc. 28, p. 208, 1 5 Nauck 

72 Porph. ad Marc. 28, p. 208, 23 Nauck 1 tijv] tip Usener 

73 Porph. ad Marc. 28, p. 209, 5 Nauck 1 6t)pia>8ovs Nauck : 
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64. Great pains quickly put an end to life ; long-enduring 
pains are not severe. 

65. Excessive pain will bring you to death. 

66. Through love of true philosophy every disturbing 
and troublesome desire is ended. 

67. Thanks be to blessed Nature because she has made 
what is necessary easy to supply, and what is not easy 
unnecessary. 

68. It is common to find a man who is (poor) in respect 
of the natural end of life and rich in empty fancies. For 
of the fools none is satisfied with what he has, but is 
grieved for what he has not. Just as men with fever 
through the malignance of their (disease) are always thirsty 
and desire the most injurious things, so too those whose 
mind is in an evil state are always poor in everything and 
in their greed are plunged into ever-changing desires. 

69. Nothing satisfies the man who is not satisfied with 
a little. 

70. Self-sufficiency is the greatest of all riches. 

71. Most men fear frugality and through their fear are 
led to actions most likely to produce fear. 

72. Many men when they have acquired riches have 
not found the escape from their ills but only a change to 
greater ills. 

73. By means of occupations worthy of a beast abun- 
dance of riches is heaped up, but a miserable life results. 

74. Unhappiness comes either through fear or through 
vain and unbridled desire : but if a man curbs these, he 
can win for himself the blessedness of understanding. 

75. It is not deprivation of these things which is pain, 
but rather the bearing of the useless pain that arises from 
vain fancies. 

76. The mean soul is puffed up by prosperity and cast 
down by misfortune. 

77. (Nature) teaches us to pay little heed to what fortune 

dfivrjvabovs cod. 74 Porph. ad Marc. 29, p. 208, 30 Nauck 
75 Porph. ad Marc. 31, p. 209, 19 Nauck 1 tt6vos] kok»v coniecit 
Usener 76 Gnomolog. cod. Par. 1168, f. 115, &c. 77 Porph. 
ad Marc. 30, p. 209, 12 Nauck I napa rjjs tvxi* Usener : ircpl Trjs 
i'vxrjs cod. 
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ml fm^pwoj fiev yaxiffKeiv art>x€iK, bvorvxovvTas 
be pri irapa peya Ti0e<r0ai 6v to evrvxew, Kai bexeaBai fi.ev 
a0op4j3a>s to napa rrjs ruxys ayaSa, napaTeTax&ai be irpbs to, 
5 Trap' avvrjs boKovvra eivat naici' &s £<pqpepov piev irav to t&v 
vo\\&v ayaOov eort /cat KaKov, ao<p[a be ovbapas ruxn 
Koivxovei. 

78. c O Ttjs aiptov i)Kio-Ta beop.evos rjbio-ra Trpoaeuri Trpbs 
TTjV avpLov. 

19. Upoairrua) t& raAS Kai rois Kev&s avrb OavfiaCovaw, 
Srav p,rfiep,£av fibovr\v irotfj. 

80. AiKatooTuvt]s Kapirbs fUyio~ros arapat-ia. 

81. OI vop.01. x^P w T & v <roqb&v Kelvrai, ovx o-nm fij) 
abiK&criv a\A* oVtos jimj ahoKavrai. 

82. Kcu> kaOeiv bvpwvrai, irCartv nepl tov \a6eiv Xafieiv 
abtivarov larw o0ev 6 (Ttepi) tov pl4\\ovtos &el <p6j3os 
iyicelpevos owe ea xatpew oibe dappeiv eml rois TrapoScrt. 

83. Oi irapovTos ovbevds 6 K€KTT)p.evos [to tov] yevovi 
ts[\]os [ira]pa[ir\7j<riQ)]s eorlv aya0[6s]. 

84. Ox/k Zarw atyofiov elvai (po^epbv (patvofievov. 

85. To evba.1p.0v koi p.a.Kapiov oi xpiM ar& > 2 ' ttX»}0os ovbe 
itpayp.&Tc*v oyKos oib' apxaC Tives fy " '"' ovbe bvvd/xeis, aXk' 
akvirCa koI irpaoYjjs ira0&v koX biaOetris \jfvxvs to Kara <pv"o~iv 
6p(£ovo-a. 

86. AaOe /3«oo-as. 

87. Aeyew Set ir&s apurra to rtjs <pvo-ea>s t4\os o-vvty)- 
pfaei, koX tt&s tis eKo>v eivai pd) upoo-eunv e£ apxrjs iirl ras 
t&v ttXtiO&v apxds. 

3 irapa Usener : vrepl cod. hv Usener : &v cod. 5 ante &s 
cod. Kai habet : delevit Nauck 6 koI kokov ex Gnomol. Byz. 

supplevit Usener : om. cod. post be cod. «u emory/xT) habet : om. 
Usener tvxs Usener : t^ijs cod. 78 Plut. de Tranq. anim. 
16, p. 474 c 79 Athen. xii, p. 547 a 80 Clem. Alex. Strom. 
yi. 2, p. 266, 39 81 Stob. Ftoril. 43, 139 82 Plut. contr. 
Ep.beat. 6, p. 3090c 83 Script. Epic. Incert. VIP vii. 21, col. 
xxviii 84 Gnomol. cod. Par. 1 168, f. 1 15 u, etc. 85 Plut. de 
Poet. aud. c. 14, p. 37 a 86 Plut el koX&s etprjrai rd \d0e Biag-as, 
p. 1 128 sq. 87 Plut. adv. Col. 31, p. 1125 c 
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brings, and when we are prosperous to understand that we 
are unfortunate, and when we are unfortunate not to regard 
prosperity highly, and to receive unmoved the good things 
which come from fortune and to range ourselves boldly 
against the seeming evils which it brings : for all that the 
many regard as good or evil is fleeting, and wisdom has 
nothing in common with fortune. 

78. He who least needs to-morrow, will most gladly go 
to meet to-morrow. 

79. I spit upon the beautiful and those who vainly 
admire it, when it does not produce any pleasure. 

80. The greatest fruit of justice is serenity. 

81. The laws exist for the sake of the wise, not that they 
may not do wrong, but that .they may not suffer it. 

82. Even if they are able to escape punishment, it is 
impossible to win security for escaping : and so the fear of 
the future which always presses upon them does not suffer 
them to be happy or to be free from anxiety in the present. 

83. The man who has attained the natural end of the 
human race will be equally good, even though no one is 
present. 

84. A man who causes fear cannot be free from fear. 

85. The happy and blessed state belongs not to abun- 
dance of riches or dignity of position or any office or 
power, but to freedom from pain and moderation in feelings 
and an attitude of mind which imposes the limits ordained 
by nature. 

86. Live unknown. 

87. We must say how best a man will maintain the 
natural end of life, and how no one will willingly at first 
aim at public office. 



VI 

VITA EPICURI 

'EirUovpos NeoicXhvs Kal XaipeorpaTr)s, 'A&rjvaios, r&v 
brjpxov Yapyqrrws, yevovs tov tG>v QiXdib&v, &s <pr}<Ti 
MrjTpobwpos ev tS Tlepl eiyeveCas. tovtov <pa<rlv &XX01 re 
sot Kpa.K\.e(Sr]s ev rfj 2»tmoz>os eirtTop.fi Kkripovx'jo-i.VTav 
5 'Adr)vaCa>v ttjij Sdpov &eei0t Tpa<prjvai' oKTOKaibeKirr] 8' ekOeiv 
els 'Adqvas, EevoKp&TOvs piev ev 'Anah'rip.eCq, 'ApurroriXovs 8' 
ev XakKCdt biarpifSovTos. Tekevrrjo-avTos be 'Akegavbpov tov 
Maxebovos /cat tSv 'AffyvaCow eKirea-ovrcov vird IlepbCKKov 
p.eTek6eiv els Koko<p&va Trpbs tov irar4pa. | xpovov be two. 
biaTpCfavra o.vt66i Kal pa0r)Tas adpoCo-avra ir&kiv eiravekOelv 
els 'AOrjvas iirl 'Avagucp&Tovs- Kal p.expi pev twos kot 
imnigCav rots &\\ois <\nkocro^elv, iirevra lUq airo(<pal- 
5 vea-dat) rtjv dir' airrov Kkr)Oet<rav olpecriv avor^o-avra. 
e<pd\}ra<rOat be <ptkocro<p(as airds <prjo-w fry yeyovibs Terrapeo-- 
KaCbtKa. 'Airokkdbwpos 8' 6 'EirtKOvpetos ev t& irp&Tm 
irepl rov 'Ewt/coripov (3Cov (prjcrlv ekdelv avrdv eirl <pi\o<ro<p(av 
Karayvdvra t&v ypappaTiorGtv, eireibri /xjj ebvtrq&qo-av epp-q- 
10 vewai airio to. irepl rov irap 'Ho-i6ba> x«°w- <pi)o-\ 8' 
"Epp,iiriros ypap.puiTobibdo-Kakov avrbv yeyarijaOai, eirevra 
pevroi irepiTvypvTa rots A^o/cpfroi; /3t/3A.tots, eirl <piXoao<piav 
afar | bib /cat tov TCp.a>va <pdo-Kew irepl avrov 

Zo-tcltos av (pvo-iKav /cat kjuvtcltos, eK 2dp.ov ekOibv 
ypap.p.dbibao-KakCbr]s, avayooyoTaros CmovTtov. 
avve(pL\oo-6<povv 8' avr& irpoTpe\j/apJv(o (cat ot <z8e\c/>ot Tpeis 
5 ovTes, NeoKkrjs, Xaipebqpios, 'Apiordfiovkos, Koda <pT)<ri 
<t>iXdbqp.os 6 'EiriKov'peios ev rS 8eKdV<p -rrjs t&v <p(koo-6$<i>v 

I 6 'AKaSrjueta Usener: aicaSij/ua libri 2 4 arrotyaiveirdai) 

rpv Usener : arro . . . rqv B : arrocrrriv Q : jr£r tt/v F ; . . . rr\v P 2 H : 
aTTooraTetv tt\v JCochalsky 6 hi Usener : re libri Ten-apeoW- 
8«a BPQH : id F 13 Sgai Hubner : X£ai B : &£ai FPQH 
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LIFE OF EPICURUS . 

i Epicurus, son of Neocles and Chaerestrata, was an 
Athenian of the deme of Gargettus, and the family of the 
Philaidae, as Metrodorus says in his work on Nobility of 
Birth. Heraclides in his epitome of Sotion and others say 
that the Athenians having colonized Samos, Epicurus was 
brought up there. In his eighteenth year, as they say, he 
came to Athens, when Xenocrates was at the Academy 
and Aristotle was living in Chalcis. After the death of 
Alexander of Macedon, when the Athenians were driven 
out of Samos by Perdiccas, he went to join his father in 

a Colophon. Having stayed there some time and gathered 
disciples he returned again to Athens in the archonship of 
Anaxicrates. For a while he joined with others in the 
study of philosophy, but later taught independently, when 
he had founded the school called after him. He tells us 
himself that he first made acquaintance with philosophy 
at the age of fourteen. Apollodorus the Epicurean in the 
first book of his Life of Epicurus says that he took to 
philosophy because he despised the teachers of literature, 
since they were not able to explain to him the passage 
about Chaos in Hesiod. Hermippus says that Epicurus 
was at one time a schoolmaster and then after he met with 
the writings of Democritus, he took eagerly to philosophy. 

3 And this is why Timon says about him : 

' Last and most shameless of the scientists, infant school 
teacher from Samos, the most stubborn of all living 
beings '. 

His three brothers, Neocles, Chaeredemus, and Aristo- 
bulus joined him in studying philosophy at his suggestion, 
according to Philodemus the Epicurean in the tenth book 
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ovvrdgecos. akka Kal bovkos Mvs ovofxa, KaOa <f>r]cri 
Mvpooviavbs ev 'OjxoCois lo-ropiKois Kecpakaiois, 

Atonjtos 8' 6 Sr<Bi/coy 8w<rju.ej»£s ex<ov irpbs avrbv iriKporara 
io avrbv bbapefikriKev, emo-rokas <pepa>v irevrrjKovra ao-ekyeis 
a>s 'EmKoijpov ko.1 6 ra els Xpticrimrov ava<pep6p.eva emo-rokia 
as , EitiKo6pov crvvra£as. \ &kk& ko.1 ol irepl TLo<reib<6viov rbv 
Srcoi/cdv Kal Ni/coAaos Kal 2a>ricoz» ev roZs btibena r&v em- 
ypa<pop.eva>v AioKkeuav ek^y^emv, S. ean irepl rrjs eUabos, Kal 
Aiovrjaios 6 *A\iKapva<r<re4s. Kal yap <rvv rfj nryr.pl irepuovra 
5 avrbv els ra oinCbia naOappovs avayivdxrueiv, Kal crvv r& -nar.pl 
ypdp.pM.ra bibacrKeiv kvirpov rivos pio-dapCov. akka. Kal r&v 
abekcp&v eva ir'poayooyev'eiv, Kal Aeovr(a> ovvelvai rfj eraipq m 
ta be ArjpoKptrov irepl r&v aropoav ko.1 'Apiartirirov irepl lijs 
fjbovrjs &s tbia keyeiv. pj) etvaL re yvrjcruos aorov, &s 
io TipoKparrjs <prj<rl Kal 'Hpoboros ev r& Tlepl 'EmKovpov 
e<prj(3e[as. MiOprjv re aloyp&s KokaKeHeiv rbv Avtrtp&ypv 
bioiKr\rr\v, ev rais eirioTokais Uaiava Kal hvaKra Kakovvra. ,| 
akka Kal 'Ibopevea Kal *Hpoborov Kal TipoKpdrrjv robs iKirvcrra 
avrov ra, Kpv(pia iroiijcravras eyKoipidCeiv Kal KokaKetielv avrb 
rovro. <(v re rats eiriarokais irpbs pev Aeovriov "Uauiv &va£, 
tfrCkov Aeovrdpiov, otov Kporo0opvf3ov fjpas eveirkrjo-as dvay- 
5 v6vras <rov rb em<rr6kiov" irpbs be Gepbrrav rrjv Aeovtem 
yvvaiKa "Oto? re, (pTja-iv, elpt, eav pi) ipets irpos pe aQbajq-de, 
airbs rpiKvkicrros, oirov av vpeis Kal &epio-fa ' irapaKakfjre, 
(LdeitrOai." irpbs be TtvdoKkea apaXov ovra " KaOebovpai, 
(pr)<ri, irpoo-boK&v ttjv Ipeprrjv Kal IcroOeov crov etcrobov." Kal 
io irdkiv irpbs QepCarav yp6.(pa>v "j" vopi^ei avrfj irapaivetv 
KaOi. (prja-i Qeoboypos ev r& rerapra) r&v irpbs- 'EiriKovpov. | 
Kal akkais be -jrokkais eraipais ypi<petv, Kal jiakurra Aeovriv, 
rjs Kal Mrjrpobaypov epacrOrjvai. kv re r& Tlepl rikovs ypa<peiv 
ovrm. Oi yap eya>ye «?X£o r[ voTja-ca rayadov, &<paip&v jxev 

3 8 iv 'Oftotoiy Hiibner : iv v6/ion libri 42 roes SaSexa FPQH : 
row Smfif Kara B, unde 7-9 SadfKarm Gassendi .3 rijr Froben : 
rots BFPQH eiKaSos Hiibner: kS libri 9 aoroi/BPH: avrbv 
FQ r 5 4 eV«rXij<rar Suidas : eWXijo-cv (eVeVXijo-c B) libri 
5 Aeoireias Gassendi : Xeon-os libri 7 on-ou] on-oi Cobet 10 vopitju 
avrjj irapdiveiv libri : vopi&iv avrqv Trepaivelv Froben, unde vopi£ei airrjv 
ntpabtiv Bignone : ovo/tdfei avrr}v Iraipav (vel 'Aptayinjv) Useher : 
vofiigei aiy^v napcveivai Kochalsky : locus nondum sanatus 
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of his Comparison of Philosophies. Also a slave called 
Mys, as Muronianus says in his chapters on historical 
coincidences. 

Diotimus the Stoic, who is ill-disposed to Epicurus, has 
calumniated him most bitterly by producing fifty lewd 
letters as Epicurus' work; so has the writer who has 
assigned to Epicurus the collection of 'billets-doux' which 
4 were attributed to Chrysippus, and also Posidonius the 
Stoic and his followers, as well as Nicolaus and Sotion in 
the twelve books of the 'Arguments of Diocles ' which are 
named after the Epicurean celebration of The Twentieth ; 
also Dionysius of Halicarnassus. For they say that he 
used to go round from house to house with his mother 
reading out the purification prayers, and assisted his father 
in elementary teaching for a miserable pittance. They 
add that one of his brothers prostituted himself and kept 
company with Leontion, the hetaera. Also that he took 
Democritus' atomic theory and Aristippus' theory of plea- 
sure and taught them as his own. Further, that he was 
not an Athenian born, as Timocrates says, and Herodotus 
too in his book The Youth of Epicurus. He is also said to 
have used degrading flattery towards Mithres, the steward 
of Lysimachus, calling him in his letters both ' Saviour ' and 

5 'My lord'. Idomeneus too and Herodotus and Timo- 
crates, who divulged his secrets, he is said to have praised 
and flattered all the same. And in his letters he wrote to 
Leontion, ' Lord and Saviour, my dearest Leontion, what a 
hurrahing you drew from us, as we read aloud your dear 
letter', and to Themista, Leonteus' wife, ' If you two don't 
come to me, I am capable of arriving with a hop, skip and 
jump, wherever you and Themista summon me '. And to 
Pythocles who was young and beautiful he writes, ' I will 
sit down and wait for your lovely and godlike appearance '. 
And again -in writing to Themista he calls her (by a most 
flattering name), as Theodoras says in the fourth book of 

6 his attack on Epicurus. They say that he wrote to many 
other women of pleasure and particularly to Leontion, 
with whom Metrodorus was also in love ; and that in the 
treatise On the End of Life he wrote, ' I know not how 
I can conceive the good, if I withdraw the pleasures ot 
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ras bid xi>A<Si> fjbovds, d<paip&v be ras hi a<j>pobi<ruov ko.1 ras 
5 8t' dKpoap.dra>v Kal ras bid pu>pq>r}s. ev re rjj -npbs IIvdoKkea 
iiriaToX.fi ypd<peiv TlaibeCav be nao-av, paKapie, (pevye raKdriov 
dpdp.evos. 'Ew^KTTjrJs re KivaiboXoyov avrbv Kakei Kal ra 
fidkiora Xoibopei. ko.1 p.i)v taxi TifWKpdrqs ev rots emypacpo- 
pAvois EiQpavrois 6 Mr/rpoScopov piev &be\<p6s, fxa07jrrjs be 
io avrov rijs &xpkfjs eic<poirq<ras cpjjcri bis avrbv rijs fjnepas 
ip.eiv airb rpv<pijs, eavrbv he btrjyeirai pAyis eK<pvyeiv la^vo-ai 
ras wnrepivas eKeCvas <pt\o<ro<p(as Kal rrpj p.ucm/CTji> eKelvqv 

7 o-wbiayayriv \ rov re 'E-nUovpov iroWa. Kara rov \6yov 
■qyvor\Kevai /cat iroXii p.d\Aov Kara, rov j3lov, to re cn2/xa 
i\eew&s 8ta/cet<r<?at, cos iroWmv ir&v pyj b-uvacrOai dub rov 
(popeCov biavaorrjvai' p.vav re avaXCo-Keiv 7jp.epr)<r(av els rrjv 

5 rpdrseQav, cos airbs ev rfj itpbs Aeovriov imarrokfj ypdxpei Kal 
ev rats Trpbs robs ev Mvrikqvri <f>i\oo~6<f>ovs- avveivai re 
avrip re Kal Mrjrpobdpto eraipas /cat aKkas, Mappdpiov Kal 
'Hbeiav Kal 'Epcoriov Kal NiKi'dioi\ Kal iv rais eirra Kal 
rpidKovra /3i/3\ots rats Uepl cptfcrecos ra irkeiora ravrd keyeiv 

io Kal dvnypd<peiv ev avrais aAAots re Kal Nav<ri<f>dvei ra 
nXeiora, Kal avrfj Aefet <pdo-Keiv ovroas, 'AAA' ira>o~av etxe 
yap eKeivos u>bCva>v rqv airb rov o-rop-aros Kavx 7 l <rlv T V V 
(TocpiaTiKqv, KaOdirep Kal dXXoi ■jtoAAoi r&v dvbpaTroboov. | 

8 /cat avrov 'EirtKOvpov ev rats eirtcrroAats wept Navcrtcpdi/ovs 
A.e'yeti> TaSra ijyayev avrbv els eKorao-iv roiavrrjv, &ore poi 
XoiZopeicrOai Kal airoKaXeiv bibdcrKaXov. irXevpavd re avrbv 
e/caAet Kal aypdpparov ko.1 arrareQva ko.1 nopvqv rote re irepl 

5 n\circova AiovvcroKoXaKas ml avrbv TlXdrcova yj>vo-ovv /cat 
' ' Apio-rorekri &o~(t>rov, (bv) Kara<pay6vra tjjv irarp<aav pialav 
arpareveo-Oai ko.1 <f>app.aKOTra>\eiv (f>oppo(p6pov re Ylpoarayopav 
Kal ypacpea ArjpoKpCrov Kal iv rats Kcfyxats ypdpuara bibd- 

6 4 8c ras] be ral ras Meibom 5 p6p<j>rjs Athenaeus : pop<pas 

PB 1 (e» p.np<pas corr.) : px>p<piis QH : pop(j>S>v F 6 <pevye to.ko.tiov 
dpdpevos Gassendi : (pevyere KaTidta.pap.ev B: (pevye re koti bt'J.e 
papev (in nig. •/. ai) P : (pevyere Kan bupapev QH 1 3 crwSiaywyijp 
PQ : o-ovayayrjv BF : biayayrjv H 76 rais] rj Menagius 

7 Uaix/iapiov Spepgel ex Philodemo: pappdpiov BPQH : papya- 
peiov F 9 ravra Kiihn : ravra libri : post roird Usener (re) 
inseruit 10 5XXoir f: 5XXatr BFPQH ra irXiiara uncinis 
inclusit Usener n iXV trao-av Usener: aW e"ras dXX' 

B: alii libri alia: a\X' « rtr aXXos Stephanus «xe 
yap (Kelvos Usener : ct^e yap Ke'ivos libri : et^e mKeivos Stephanus 
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taste and withdraw the pleasures of love and those of 
hearing and sight '. Again in the letter to Pythocles they 
say he wrote ' Blest youth, set sail in your bark and flee 
from every form of culture'. Epictetus moreover calls 
him a filthy talker and abuses him roundly. And even 
Timocrates, who was the brother of Metrodorus and a 
disciple of Epicurus, after he had abandoned the school, 
wrote in a book with the title Pleasant Things that Epicurus 
used to vomit twice a day owing to his luxurious living, 
and that he himself was scarcely able to escape from his 
philosophical disquisitions during the night and from the 

7 community of the initiates. He adds that Epicurus was 
profoundly ignorant of philosophy and still more so of 
practical life, that his body was miserably weak, so that 
for many years he was unable to rise from his portable 
couch : further, that he spent no less than a mina a day on 
his food, as Epicurus writes himself in the letter to Leon- 
tibn and in the letters to the philosophers in Mytilene : 
moreover, there were other women who lived with him and 
Metrodorus, named Mammarion and Hedeia and Erotion 
and Nicidion. He adds that in the thirty-seven books 
On Nature he repeats himself for the most part and 
attacks many other philosophers in them but Nausiphanes 
most of all, saying, in his own words, ' Away with them all : 
for Nausiphanes, like many another slave, was in travail 

8 with that wordy braggart, sophistic '. He says that 
Epicurus himself in his letters about Nausiphanes said, 
'This drove him to such a state of fury that he abused 
me and ironically called me " Master " '. He used to call 
Nausiphanes ' The mollusc ', ' The illiterate ', ' The cheat 

' The harlot '. The followers of Plato he called ' Flatterers 
of Dionysus ' and Plato himself ' The golden man ', and 
Aristotle 'The debauchee', saying that he devoured his 
inheritance and then enlisted and sold drugs. Protagoras 
he called ' Porter ' or ' Copier of Democritus ', saying that 
he taught in the village schools. Heraclitus he called 

8 3 StSatTKaXov] 8v<tko\ov coniecit Usener: (/xou iavrov) adiecit 
Kochalsky 6 (&») supplevit C. F. Harmann 7 (rrpaTcveaBcu] 
Teparevfo-Bcu coniecit Usener 

2078 K 
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<riceiv 'Hpi.Kkeir6v re ku/ojttjv Kal A-qpoKpirov Ar/pdKpirov 
10 koI 'AvrCbaipov 'SavvCbaipov ta6s re Kvvikovs exfyoiis rrjs 
'EX\<l8os- Kal roiis biakeKriKoiis irokv<pdopovs' TMppoava %e 
aptadtj Kal airalbevrov. | 

Mepvqvacn 8' oSrot. ra> ycip avbpl pAprvpes IkovoI rrjs 
avvirepfikrjrov irpbs irdvras evyva>pjoo-uvr\s ij re irarpls x ^-' 
K(U9 ehoai ripjja-aa-a, ot re (pCkoi roaovroi rd irkrjdos &s 
p.r)b' av irokecriv Skais p.erpel<r6ai bivaa-dai, ot re yvwpipoi 

5 irdvres rais boyp.artKa.is avrov o-eiprjcri irpoo-Karaoyedivres, 
irkrjv Mrjrpobdpov rov SrparoviKeoos irpbs Kapve&brjv airoxtoprj- 
(ravros, rdx a jiapvvdevros rais avvirep^kr]rois avrov x/"?<""<>- 
Tqo-iv if re biaboxv, iracrSiv oj^ebbv eKkiirovoSv, r&v akktov, 
is ael bw.p.evov<ra Kal vqpidpiovs apx<is airokvovo-a SXkrjv i£ 
akkrjs r&v yyaptpMV | r) re irpbs roiis yoveas eixapurrla, Kal 
r) irpbs roiis abek<f>oiis eiiroda, irpos re roiis olKe'ras rjpxporrjs, 
a>s brjkov kclk r&v biaOrjK&v avrov Kal on aiirol <rvve<piko- 
o-6<povv avr&, &v r)v evbo£6raros 6 irpoeip-qpivos Mvs- KaOokov 

5 re r) irpbs ir&vras' avrov (pikavdpoairia. rrjs piev ycip irpbs 
Oeoiis oaiorqros (cot irpbs irarpiba <pCkias &keKros r) bi&Oeo-is. 
virep^okfj yap eirieiKeias oibe irokireCas ipfraro. Kal xa^«r<o- 
raruv be KaipQv Karaa-xovrwv rriviKabe rr)v 'EXXd8a airoBi 
KarapiSivai, bis i) rpls els rovs irepl rr)v 'Icoviav roirovs irpbs 
10 roiis (pCkovs biabpapdvra- ot Kal iravraxoOev irpbs avrov 
dtpiKvovvro, Kal ovvefHovv airto ev raj Kij7r<a KaOd <pr\ai Kal 
' Airokkobmpos, \pv Kal oyborjKovra pv&v irpCacrdar AiokAtjs 
be ev rfj rpirr\ rrjs eiribpopSjs <pV (rlv ] evrekeorara Kal kirorara 
biaird>p.evoi- | Korvkji yovv, (p-qcrtv, olvibiov fjpKOVvro' to be 
irav vba>p i)v airois irorov. rov re 'EmKOvpov /xjj a£iovy els 
rb Koivbv KarariOeo-Oai ras ovo-ias, Kaddirep rov TLvdayopav 
KOLva ra (piXoiv Xeyovra' dtricrrovvrwv yap eu»at rb roiovrov 

5 el b' dirio-rutv, oibe (plkcov. avros re <pr)crlv ev rais emoro- 
kais tibari p.6vov apKelo-Bai Kal apra kir&. ko.1 TIepJroi> p.01 

10 KuxiKoir Reinesius : KvgrpnKovs libri : Kupijvaticbur Gassendi 
1 1 iro\v<f>66povs Bake : ir6kv<j>8ovepovs BQ : iroKv tfrQovcpovs FPH 
9 1 t5 yap dvSpl Gassendi : to>v yap av&pav libri 9 vtjpidpovs 
BF'PQH 1 : ainjpidpovs F 2 H a 10 9 eiV rois BPQFH: els om. 
fUsener - 11 4 ra] to t&v Meibom 
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'The Muddler', Democritus Lerocritus ('Judge of non- 
sense'), Antidorus Sannidorus (' Maniac '), the Cynics 
' Enemies of Hellas ', the Logicians ' The destroyers \ and 
Pyrrho ' The uneducated fool '. 
9 But these calumniators are all mad. For Epicurus has 
witnesses enough and to spare to his unsurpassed kindness 
to all men. There is his country which honoured him 
with bronze statues, his friends so numerous that they 
could not even be reckoned by entire cities, and his dis- 
ciples who all remained bound for ever by the charm of 
his teaching, except Metrodorus, son of Stratoniceus, who 
went over to Carneades, overweighted perhaps by Epi- 
curus' excessive goodness. There is also the permanent 
continuance of the school after almost all the others had 
come to an end, and that though it had a countless succes- 

10 sion of heads from among the disciples. There is again 
his grateful devotion to his parents, his generosity to his 
brothers, and his gentleness towards his servants, of whom 
the most notable was Mys already mentioned, as is proved 
by his will , and the part they took in his philosophical 
discussions. In short there is his benevolence to all. Ot 
his reverence towards the gods and his love of his country 
it would be impossible to speak adequately. But from 
excess of modesty he would not take any part in politics. 
Yet although Greece was at that time in great straits he 
continued to live there, and only once or twice made a 
voyage to Ionia and the neighbourhood to see his friends. 
But they came to him from all quarters, and took up their 
abode with him in the garden, as Apollodorus says [who 
adds that he bought it for eighty minae : Diocles in the 
third book of his Course in Philosophy confirms this], living 

11 a most frugal and simple life. Indeed, he says, they were 
satisfied with half a pint of wine, and for the most part 
drank water. He adds that Epicurus did not recommend 
them to put their belongings into a common stock, as did 
Pythagoras, who said that ' Friends have all in common '. 
For to do so implied distrust: and distrust could not go 
with friendship. Epicurus himself says in his letters that 
he was content with nothing but water and a bit of bread. 

k 2 . 
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rvpov, <f>t)<r(, kvOptZCov, tv orav /3oJ/Aco/wh irokvrekeuo-ao-dai 
Mvapai. tolovtos rjv 6 tt)v f/bovriv etvat rtkos boypLaH(a>v. 
bv Kal 'Adrjvaws 8t' emypamwros ovrtos ifwei \ 

avOpcoTToi ftox^eire rd x*£p°va, Kal bia nepbos 

&TTkrj0~T0l V€lK€0>V 5.p)(eT€ /cat irokefuav 

ras 4>-6<tios 8' 6 irkovros opov nva f3aibv imo-xec 
al be Keval Kp(<ries rav drvepavTov obov. 
5 rovro Neo/cX^os mwrbv tskos rj irapa MotxreW 

2/cAwv ^ TJvdovs e£ lep&v rpiirobtav. 

elo-opeOa be Kal p&kkov rrpoiovres e/c re t&v boypi.dra>v f/c re 
t&v prjT&v avrov. 

Mdkurra 8' dnebexero, <f>rj<rl Ato/cX?}?, t&v apyalav 

io 'Avagayopav, kcUtoi ev rurw avreiprjKobs avr&, /cat 'Apxekaov 
rbv Sawcpdrow 8t8dcr/caA.cw. eyipvaCe be, (prjo-C, robs yvoapi- 
fiovs ml 8ia nvrjuns exeiv to. eavrov <rvyypdp.fw.Ta. | Tovrov 
'Airokkobtopos ev XpovcKois tfawrupavovs aKovaaC <j>T]tri Kal 
Upaiupdvovs- airrbs be oi <pr](riv, dkk" eavrov, ev rfj irpbs 
Evpvkoxov ema-Tokfj. dkk' ovbe KevKiirnov Tiva yeyevrj<r0a( 

5 <p?jcri <pik6<ro<pov, ovre avrbs ovre "Epptapxos, by evioC <patri 
Kal 'Airokkobtopos 6 'EiriKovpeios bibdo-Kakov At]fWKpiTov 
yeyevrja-eai. Arip.^ T pios be (p-qcriv 6 Mdyvrjs /cat SevoKpdrovs 
avrbv d/coScrai. 

KexprjTai be ke£et KvpCq, Kara t&v irpaypAruiv, rjv art 
to IbiMTdrt] etrrCv, ' ' ApuTro<pdvr)s 6 ypap-narlKos atrtarat. cracks 
8' tjv ovrm, £>s /cat ev t& Ilept prjropirfs aftot p.rjbev akko 
7) aa<pijveiav airaireiv. | Kal ev rats iirio-rokais avrl rov 
XaCpeiv Ed irpdrreiv Kal 2wou8atcos Cn v - 

, Api<TT<iav be <pr)<riv ev r& 'EiriKovpov p(<j> tov Kavova 
ypd\j/ai. avrbv e/c tov Navcupdvovs Tptnobos, ov Kal aKovcrai 
5 <pr)<riv avrov, akka Kal Ilap.<p[kov tov TlkarcoviKov ev 2dfx<o. 
ap£a<rdai re <piko<ro<peTv er&v virdpxovra bvOKaCbeKa, d<pr\yi}- 
<rao-dai be r/Js (rxokfjs Ir&v ovra b{io irpbs Tots rpidKovra. 

7 Kv6pi8iov] Kvdpidiov f : KvOviov Menagius 12 2 mrXijoTot 
Usener: airheurrov F : an-X^o-rov lib. cett. 8 pt]ra>v BP J Q : pij/na- 
rav FP J H 13 4 ~Evpv\o X ov Menagius ex § 28 : eip6\oKov P'Q; 
evpvBoKov BFP a H ^ IO ISiardm] IduoTLKayranj Menagius : t'ai<a- 
rt/cij Bake ^ 12 amaireiv] dcrKelv Cobet : aircurav coniecit Usener 
14 2 post^Xa/peiw Usener ypdtfci inserere voluit 3 'Apwnw 
Cobet: apurrov' oi libri : 'Apitrrav 6 7r(e piiraTr/riKos) Bignone: 
Avriyovos Usener fao-tv Cobet : <pa<rti> libri 
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' Send me,' he says, ' some preserved cheese, that when 
I like I may have a feast.' Such was the man who taught 
that the end is pleasure. Athenaeus sings his praise in 
an epigram : 

m Men toil at mean pursuits, for love of gain 
Insatiate they welcome war and strife; 
Their idle fancies lead on endless paths, 

But nature's wealth is set in narrow bounds. 
This truth the prudent son of Neocles 
Learnt from the Muses or Apollo's shrine. 

The truth of this we shall know better as we go on from 
his own words and teaching. 

Diocles says that of the earlier philosophers he showed 
most sympathy with Anaxagoras, though on certain points 
he opposed him, and with Archelaus, the master of Socrates. 
And, he adds, he used to practise his disciples in getting 

13 his writings by heart. Apollodorus in his Chronicles 
asserts that he listened to the teaching of Nausiphanes 
and Praxiphanes. Epicurus himself denies this in his 
letter to Eurylochus and says he was his own teacher. 
And indeed both Epicurus and Hermarchus deny that 
there ever was such a philosopher as Leucippus, whom 
Apollodorus the Epicurean and others say was the master 
of Democritus. Demetrius of Magnesia says that he was 
also a follower of Xenocrates. 

He uses current diction to expound his theory, but 
Aristophanes the grammarian censures it as being too 
peculiar. But he was clear in expression, just as in his 

14 book on Rhetoric he insists on clearness above everything. 
In his letters he used to say ' Prosper ' or ' Live well ', 
instead of the conventional introduction ' Be happy '. 

Ariston in his Life of Epicurus says that he borrowed 
The Canon from the Tripod of Nausiphanes, whose pupil 
he says he was, as well as being a disciple of Pamphilus 
the Platonist in Samos. He states that Epicurus began 
philosophy at the age of twelve, and was at the head of his 
School at thirty-two. 
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'EyewrjOr) bi, <pt}tr\v 'AiroWobcopos iv XpoviKois, Kara r& 
fplrov iros rrjs ivdrrjs Kal e/caro<rr7/s oMipmuHbos iirl 
10 '2a><riy4vov$ dpxovros pi)vbs yaprj\i&vos ej3b6pri, Irecriir 

15 Hvrepov rrjs UXdroovos rekevrrjs enrd. | xmdpypvra 8' airrdv 
ir&v brio /cat rptdKovra irp&rov iv MvriXrjvr) Kal AapyfrdKU 
ovcrtrja-aa-Oai o-)(o\r)v iirl errj rsevre' hseiff ovrtos els 'Adrjvas 
pere\deiv, Kal rekevrrjo-ai Kara to bevrepov eros rr}s ly38o/x?js 

S Kal elKOo-rrjs Kal eKarocrnjs oKvpmdbos iirl UvOapdrov erq 
fiu&o-avra bio irpbs rots kj3bopr}KOvra' rrjv re o~xo\r)v bia- 
bi£aar6ai "Eppap^ov 'Ayeptoprov Mvri\.rivaiov. reX-evTrjo-ai 8' 
avrbv \(0<p rSv ovpcov emoxeOivrcov, &s <pr)o~i Kal "Eppuxpxos 
iv im<TTo\ais, fjpepas vocrfjcravTa rerrapecrKatbeKa. 8re Kai 
10 (prjcriv "Eppiiriros ip.f36.vra avrbv els irvekov x a ^- K V v ^eKpa- 

16 pAirqv fjbari 6epp& Kal alrrjo-avra aKparov po<f>rj<raf | rots re 
<f>CXoLs -napayyeCKavra t&v boypdratv pepvrjcrdai, ovrto re\ev- 
rrjo-au Kal iariv rjpSiv els avrbv ovra>' 

Xatpere Kal pepvrjo-de ra boypara. rovr 'EmKOvpos 
S vararov elite <p(Kois roviros amo<p6 ipevos. 

0eppr)v is rrveXov yap iXrjXijOeev Kal aKparov 
eo-naaev, elr 'ACb-qv \frvxpbv iiteo~itd<raro. 
o&ros pev 6 [iCos ravbpos, i}be {be) f) rehevrrj. 
Kal bieOero &be- 

(AIA0HKH) 

10 Kara rd8e bCba>pi ra epavrov irdvra ' Apwopdyv 4>tA.o- 
Kpdrovs HarijOev Kal TipoKpdrei A-qpr/rpCov flora/aa) Kara 

17 rr)v iv r£ Mr/rp^m dvayeypappevrjv eKarepm bocriv, j a> re 
rbv pev Ktjirov Kal ra Ttpoaovra avr& irape£ov<riv 'Eppdpx<» 
Ayepjoprov M.vriXr]vaC(p Kal rots <rvp<pikoa , o<pov'<rw avrto Kal 
ots av "Eppapxps KaraXtTnj StaSo^ots rrjs <pt\ooro<pCas, ivbia- 

5 rplfiew Kara (piAoo-otpCav. /cat det be rois <pi\ocro(povo-w airb 
fjpav, Sirws av o-vvbiao-wo-axriv 'Apvvopdxf Ka ' TipoKpdret 

10 i&86n) Usener : lfrb6pri B* : e'jSSo/njs FPQH : om. B l 

15 9 TCTTapeo-Kai&eKd B : Tea-trapea-KaibeKa Q : TerrapaKaibtKa FP 2 : 
TUTrapacTKaideKa H 16 4-7 in Anthol. Pal. vii. 106 inclusum 

5 roferor Usener: irparros BFH : itp&rov PQ: oSj-ik f Anthol. 

6 i\jjKvdeev Usener : e XuXijflex ex eaXuXij^ev corr. B : e<rf)kvda> PQH 
Anthol. Kai BPQH Anthol. : Kal rbv Ff ^ 8 (Se) supplevit 
Stephanus 17 3 'Ayefioprov Usener ex § 24 : ayepap\ov libri 
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He was born, says Apollodorus in the Chronicles, in the 
third year of the 109th Olympiad in the archonship of 
Sosigenes on the seventh day of the month Gamehon, 
15 seven years after the death of Plato. When he was thirty- 
two he started his school first for five years at Mitylene 
and Lampsacus and then he migrated to Athens. There 
he died in the second year of the 127th Olympiad in the 
archonship of Pytharatus, at the age of seventy-two. 
Hermarchus of Mitylene, son of Agemortus, succeeded to 
the headship of the school. Epicurus died of a g isBfiua 



th^bladd £ r + jsJIerinar.chus also sa ys in his lettere ,_after_. 
an MnessjDfJb^^ tells us that as he 

wlS^ylmJhegot into a bronze bath filled with hot water, 
and asked for a cup of unmixed wine, which he gulped 
16 down. Then having adjured his friends to remember his 
teaching he expired. I have composed the following 
epigram on him : 

'Farewell, remember my sayings.' Thus spake at his 
death Epicurus, 
These the last words as he died spake he aloud to his 

friends. , . 

Then inahot bath he laid him, a goblet of wine he demanded, 
Quaffedit.and soon the coldair quaffedhe of Hades below. 
Such was Epicurus' life and such his death. 

His will was as follows : 

EPICURUS' WILL. 
I hereby leave all my possessions to Amynomachus, son 
of Philocrates, of the deme of Bate, and Timocrates, son 
of Demetrius, of the deme of Potamos, according to the 
n form of gift to each registered in the Metroum, on condition 
that they make over the garden and all that goes with it to 
Hermarchus, son of Agemortus, of Mitylene, and to those 
who study philosophy with him and to those whom Her- 
marchus may leave as his successors in the school for 
them to live there in the pursuit of philosophy. And to 
those who hereafter follow my philosophy I assign the 
right to live in the garden, that they may assist Amyno- 
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koto to dvvarov, tt)v iv r<3 ufay biaTpifStiv irapaKaTaTlOepai 
tois r avr&v KX.rjpov6fj.ois, iv <5 av irore Tpoiru ao-<po\eoraTOv 
fi, Sirm av miceivoi biarqp&o-iv tov Krjirov, KaOdnep /cat avroi 
10 ots av ol dub r)p&v <pikoo-o<povvTes irapab&aunv. 

Tr)v b' oMav tt)v iv MekCrp Trapex^axrav 'Ap.vv6paxos 
Kal TinoKpdrris evoucdiv 'EppApx? /cat rots per' avrov (piXoao- 
<povo-tv, Hcos &v "Eppapxps Qj. | 

18 'E/c 8e to)v yivop.e'vtov irpocobcov tQv behopevdov dt^>' rjptov 
'Ap.vvop.dx'* ko.1 TijjLOKp&Tei Kara to Swcltov juepifeVcWaz/ 
pved' 'Epfiipxov o-Koitov'pevoi ets re ra evayCo-pMTa t& re narpl 
/cat rfj prrrpl /cat rots abe\<poXs, ko.1 rjpuv els tt)v elOurpAvriv 

5 &yeo-0ai yevedkiov r)pepav e/cdorou erovs rfj nporipa Se/cdrj; 
tov yapr/ki&vos, w<rnep ml els rqv yivopJvr]v avvobov 1/cdcrrov 
ixrivos rats ehdo-i t&v o-vpxpiXoo-o<pov'vT<£>v fjp.iv els rqv r)p&v 
re /cat MrjTpoovpov (jurfpriv) KaTaTeraypAirqv crwreAeir<o<rav 
8e ml ttiv t&v abe\(f>&v r)pApav tov iroo-eibe&vos' ovvrekeC- 
iortoo-aw be Kal tt)v TlokvaCvov tov peTayevrvi&vos, KaOdirep 
Kal r)neis. | 

19 ^'Empekelo-Oaxrav be /cat 'Ap.vvop.axos Kal Ttjuo/cpdrjjs roS 
vtoS tov Ur/Tpobcipov 'EmKovpov /cat roS vlov row IloXua&ou, 
<pt\o<ro<pov'vTti>v avr&v koI o~vC<&vto>v peff 'Eppdpxov. oxravrms 
be Ttjs Ovyarpbs Ttjs MrjTpobdpov tt)v impekeiav noielo-da>o-av, 

5 /cat els fjkiKiav ekdovo-av eKboTuxrav <S av "Eppapxos IkrjTai 
tG>v <ptX.oo-o<povvTU)v per oiitov, ovo-t]s avrrjs evraKTov /cat 
ireidapxovo-qs 'Epp.dpx<o. biboTvo-av be 'Ap-wopaxos /cat 
TipoKpdrris e/c t&v virapxov<r&v r)piv irpoo-obwv els Tpo<pr)v 
tovtois, o rt av airroTs /car iviavrbv imbexeo-Oai 80/cjj o-koitov- 
1° jne'vois ped' 'Eppapxov. | 

2 Ilote&r&oo-az; 8e p.e0' avr&v Kal "Eppapxov Kipiov tuiv 
■npoo-obaiv, tva pera tov ovyKaTayeyrjpaKOTOs fjpXv iv <piko- 
o-otpCq ko.1 KaTaXeXeippevov rjyepovos t&v o-vp<piAoo-ocpov'vTu>v 
fjpiv l/caara yCvijTai. tt)v be -npoiKa rfi t3^A.et iratSta), ineibav 

5 els ijkiKlav ^XOtj, pepio-dTcao-av 'Apvvopaxos ko.1 Tt^oK/sdr/js, 

8 av TTOre rpSira Usener: &v airorpcTra libri 9 BiarripSxrip 
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machus and Timocrates to maintain it to the best of their 
power, and to their heirs, in whatever way may give the 
securest possession, that they too may preserve the garden, 
and after them those to whom the disciples of my school 
may hand it on. 

The house in Melite Amynomachus and Timocrates 
shall assign for a dwelling to Hermarchus and to those 
who study philosophy with him, as long as Hermarchus 
shall live. 

8 The income of the property left by me to Amynomachus 
and Timocrates shall be divided by them as far as possible, 
with the advice of Hermarchus, for the offerings in honour 
of my father and mother and brothers, and for the custo- 
mary celebration of my birthday every year on the tenth 
of Gamelion, and likewise for the assembly of my disciples 
which takes place on the twentieth of each month, having 
been established in recollection of myself and Metrodorus. 
Let them also keep the day of my brothers in Poseideon 
and the day of Polyaenus in Metageitnion, as I have done 
myself. 

9 Amynomachus and Timocrates shall take care of Epi- 
curus, the son of Metrodorus, and of the son of Polyaenus, 
provided they devote themselves to philosophy and live 
with Hermarchus. Likewise they shall take care of 
Metrodorus' daughter, and when she comes of age shall 
give her in marriage to one of his disciples whom Her- 
marchus shall choose, provided she is well-behaved and 
obedient to Hermarchus. Amynomachus and Timocrates 
shall set aside for the maintenance of these children such 
sum out of the revenues of my estate as shall seem good 
to them each year in consultation with Hermarchus. 

o • They shall give Hermarchus authority with themselves 
over the income, in order that everything may be done in 
consultation with the man who has grown old with me 
in the study of philosophy and has been left by me head 
of the school. The dowry for the girl, when she comes of 
age, shall be apportioned by Amynomachus and Timocrates, 

yurviavos FP 1 : ixerayeavlmvos B : perayurvi&PTOs P'GH • 20 2 fitra 
tov BP'QG : fur avrov FP 2 H : fortasse jter avrov rov 
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S&6V av emS^jjrai dub t&v VTrapxovra>v cupaipovvres pera 
■rijs 'Eppdpxov yvdprjs. imp.eke(o-0a>o-av be ko.1 Nucdvdpos, 
Katianep koi r)p^is, tv 8<roi r&v <pt,\o<ro<potvT<av fip.iv xp«'cw 
iv toTs lb(ocs irap€<rxi}pAvoi Kal tt)v vdaav olKeidrryra ivbe- 
10 beiypevoi <TvyKarayr)pao-Keiv peff rjp&v irpoetkovro iv <pi\o- 
<xo(ptq, prjbevbs t&v &vaynaC(av ivbeeis Ka6ecrrrjKa><riv trapa 
ttiv rjpxTepav bijvap.iv. | 

Aovvai be Ta PifiXla ra vicdpxovra i)pXv irdvra TippApxy. 
idv be ti t&v dvdpomlvwv irepl "Eppapxov yivr]Tai irpd rod ra 
M.7)Tpdb<&pov iraibCa els rjkirfav ekOeiv, bovvai 'ApvvopMxov 
Kai TipoKpdrrj, oirm av evraKTovvTow avT&v Ixaora yCvrjrai 
5 t&v avayicaluv, Kara, rb bvvaTov diro t&v Karakekeippevcov 
v<f> fin&v irpoa-obutv. koi t&v konr&v dirdvrmv &v avvrerd- 
Xapev eTripekeCo-0a>o-av, oira>s &v Kara rb ivbexopevov Ikooto 
ylyvrjfai. d<p'u}p.i be t&v iralbuv ikevdepov Mvv, NixCav, 
Afacava. a<plr)p,i be Kal Qalbpiov ekevOepav. | 

*H8jj be Tekevr&v ypd<pet irpbs 'Ibopevea nfjvbe eniarok^v 
Tr)v pattapCav ayovres Kal dpa Tekevr&vTes fipepav rod y3fou 
iypd<popev iip.lv TavrC- orpayyovptKd re irapr]Koko6dei. ko\ 
bvaevrepiKa Ttddrj VTrep^ok^v ovk dnokehrovTa tov iv eavTois 
5 peyeOovs- avrnrapeTdrreTO be ira<ri tovtois to Kara. ^vxr)v 
Xdipov eirl Trj t&v yeyovoToav rjp.iv biakoyi<rp&v pvypy. crv 
be d£wos rijs in peipaKiov irapaordvetos irpbs epe Kal <j>iko- 
<ro<p(av impekov t&v iralbuv Mr)Tpob<opov. koI biedeto uev 
&be. 

io Madras 8e lo^e irokkovs pxv, <r<pobpa be ikkoyipovs 
Mr)Tpoba>pov 'ASrjvaiov r) Tt/iOKpdrovs koI 2dvbr)s Aa/ii/ra- 
Kfjvdv os a(j> oi rbv dvbpa eyva>, ovk diriarrr) air' avrov Trkr)v 
If prjv&v els tt)v oiKeCav, ewewa eTravr)k6e. \ yiyove be dyadbs 
ndvTai Kadh Kal 'EirUovpos iv ttpor\yovp.evais ypa<pais paprvpel 

* I 1 £^rF S ? ner: "" libri 21 2 yivrrrai F: yi'wjrai libr. Cett. 
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Who shall take a suitable sum from the capital with the 
approval of Hermarchus. They shall also take care of 
Nicanor, as I have done, to show that those who have 
studied with me and have met my needs from their own 
resources and shown me every mark of friendship and 
elected to grow old with me in the study of philosophy, 
may not lack for anything that is necessary, as far as lies 
in my power. 

31 They are to give all the books that belong to me to 
Hermarchus. And if any mortal chance befall Hermarchus 
before Metrodorus' children come of age, Amynomachus 
and Timocrates shall as far as possible provide all that is 
necessary from the income of my estate, if the children 
are well-behaved. They shall carefully carry out all my 
other arrangements, so that each may be fulfilled as far 
as possible. Of my slaves I set free Mys, Nicias and 
Lycon, and I also set Phaedrium free. 



22 When he was on the point of death he wrote the 
following letter to Idomeneus : ' On this truly happy day 
of my life, as I am at the point of death, I write this to you. 
The disease in my bladder and stomach are pursuing 
their course, lacking nothing of their natural severity : but 
against all this is the joy in my heart at the recollection of 
my conversations with you. Do you, as I might expect 
from your devotion from boyhood to me and to philosophy, 
take good care of the children of Metrodorus.' Such then 
was his will. 

He had many disciples, but among the most distinguished 
was first Metrodorus, son of Athenaeus (or Timocrates) and 
Sande, of Lampsacus. From the time when he first came 
to know Epicurus he never left him, except when he went 
to his native city for six months, and then he came back. 

23 He was a good man in all respects, as Epicurus too bears 
witness in prologues to his writings and in the third book 

KpaTTjv BHf SovSt;* Usener : 'SdvStjv libri : Kaa-a-avSpas coniecit 
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<T X o\as <rvyypd^as- Kal 'Slptvv, Kal aXXoi ovs ol yirf,<rioi 
EntiKoipeioi crocpioras dnoKaXovo-tv. 
*H<rai» Kal aXXoi 'Eirfcovpoi rpets- 8 re Aeovrioos vlds 
S teal ®epl<rras- frepos Mdyvrjs- rerapros birkofjAxos. 

Tiyove be TrokvypatputraTos 6 'ErrUovpos, irdvras vireppak- 
kdpevos irk^dei p L pk(a>v. Kikivbpoi p.ev yap irpds rovs 
rputKoaCovs eM. yiypairrai he papripiov $&0ev iv airois 
oibiv, akk' avrov elcriv 'E-nWpov <pa>va(. itfkov be airbv 
io Xpvaimros iv iro\vypa<p(q, K a0& <p W i Kapve&bris -napdcrirov 
abrov r&v pipktuv avoKak&v "el yap n ypd^ai 6 
2 7 'EitUovpos, (piXoveiKel roo-ovrov yp&tyai 6 Xpfonnros- | /cat 
8ta tovto Kal ttoM&kis ravra yiypa<pe ko! to ivekedv, K al 
abidpdvra etaKe t$ iireCycadcu, ml rh fxapripia roaavrd 
i<rriv &s iKtCvuv ixovoov yipeiv to. PifiXCa, KaOdnep Kal rtaph 
5 7A\vm>i foriv evpelv Kal irapa 'ApiororeAei ". koI to. <ruy- 
yp6.Mw.Ta pev 'E'-iriKovpy roo-avra koI rrjkiKavra. &v to 
pikrurra iari rd8e- Ylepl <pi<rea>s A£ Uepl dropiav Kal 
Kevov. Tlepl ipasros. 'EmTopvn r&v irpbs rovs (pwiKois. 
tlpbs tovs MeyapiKoHs. AtairopCai. Kvpiai do'fai. Uepl 
io alpeo-evv ko.1 cpvy&v. Tlepl rikovs. Tlepl Kpirr,p[ov rj 
Kavtov. Xaipebrjiios. Uepl demv. Uepl 6o-i6tt}tos. 'Hyjj- 
2 » aidvag. Uepl p(a>v reo-crapa. j Uepl biKaioirpayCas. NeOKkrjs 
irpbs ©e/iCo-Tav. 2vfj.ir6o-iov. Evpijkoxos irpbs Mrjrpobaipov. 
Uepl rov bpav. Uepl rrjs iv rfj dropuo yavCas. Uepl a<prjs. 
Uepl elixapjxevqi. Uepl irad&v bo£ai irpbs TipLOKpdrriv. 
5 Upoy V (oo-TiK6v. UpoTpeirriKos. Uepl elbdkwv. Uepl <pav- 
Tao-Cas. 'ApurroPovKos. Uepl fxovo-iKjjs. Uepl bmaioo-Cvris 
Kal t&v aXKav aper&v. Uepl bdpwv Kal x<fy>M"os. IIoXi;- 
/xtjSjjs. TiHOKparris dpf. Mrirpobvpos apyle. 'AvrC- 
bupos a q. Uepl voartav bo£ai irpbs Mi9prjv. Kakkiorokas. 
io Uepl Pao-ikeCas. 'Ava£ifj.4vr)s. 'EirtaroXat. 

*A 8e air& boKei iv ovtols, eK0eo~9ai ireLpdo-Ofiai Tpeis 
einoTokas avrov irapade^evos, ev als iravav rriv eavrov 
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Orion, and others whom the genuine Epicureans call 
Sophists. 

There were three other Epicuruses, the son of Leonteus 
and Themista, another, who was a Magnesian, while the 
fourth was a drill-sergeant. 

Epicurus was a very prolific writer and exceeded all 
others in the bulk of his works, of which there are more 
than three hundred rolls. There is not in them one single 
citation from another author: it is all Epicurus' own 
words. Chrysippus tried to rival him in the amount of 
his writings, as Carneades tells us, calling him the parasite 
who fed on Epicurus' books. ' Whenever Epicurus wrote 
anything, Chrysippus felt bound in rivalry to write the 

27 equivalent ; and this is why he often repeats himself and 
says whatever occurs to him, and has left a great deal 
uncorrected in his hurry; moreover, he has so many 
quotations that his books are filled with them and nothing 
else, a characteristic which one may observe also in the 
writings of Zeno and Aristotle.' Such are the numerous 
and important works of Epicurus, of which the best are the 
following : 1. On Nature, thirty-seven books, 2. On atoms 
and void, 3. On Love, 4. Epitome of the books Against the 
Physicists, 5. Against the Megarians, 6. Problems, 7. Prin- 
cipal Doctrines, 8. On Choice and Avoidance, 9. On the End, 
10. On the Criterion, or The Canon, 11. Chaeredemus, 

28 12. On the Gods, 13. On Religion, 14. Hegesianax, 15. On 
Lives, four books, 16. On Just Action, 17. Neocles, ad- 
dressed to Themista, 18. Symposium, 19. Eurylochus, 
addressed to Metrodorus, 20. On Vision, 21. On the 
corner in the atom, 22. On Touch, 23. On Fate, 24. On 
internal sensations, maxims addressed to Timocrates, 
25. Prognostic, 26. The Prolreplic, 27. On images, 28. On 
perception, 29. Aristobulus, 30. On Music, 31. On Justice 
and the other Virtues, 32. On gifts and gratitude, 33. Poly- 
medes, 34. Timocrates, three books, 35. Metrodorus, five 
books, 36. Antidorus, two books, 37. On disease, maxims 
addressed to Mithras, 38. Callistolas, 39. On royal power, 
40. Anaximenes, 41. Letters. 

I will now endeavour to expound the doctrines which 
he sets forth in these works and will put before you three 
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<ptko(ro<f>iav eVtreT/xijrai. | Or\aopjtv he ml rhs KvpCas avrov 
b6£as Kal et ti Hbo£ev e7c\oyj}s a£la>s ave<p0£yj(6ai, &are ere 
iravra)(6Qev KaTapadeiv rhv avbpa k&v Kplvew elbivai. tt)v 
piv o5i» irpdrr/v hturroKr]v ypa<f>ei irpbs 'Hpoborov (fi tis eori 

5 irepl r&v <f>v<nK<iv ttjv be bevrepav irpbs XlvdokXea) r) tis 
earl nepl r&v fierapcrlu>v tt)v TpCrrjv irpbs MevoiKea, Ioti 8' 
ev avrfj ra irepl /3ta>v. apxriov br) aitb rrjs irp&rris, dkCya 
irpoeiirovra vepl rijs biaipicrews iijs kot' avrbv <j>iXocro<plas. | 

Auupeirai rolvov els rpla, to re kovovikov Kal 4>vo-lkov ko.1 
t)6ikov. to fiev ovv kovovikov e<f>6bovs em tt)v irpaypaTeiav 
eyei, Kal Zotiv iv evl ra> emypatyopeva Kav&v. to 8e 
(pviriKov rqv vepl <$>io~eu>$ Oecopiav irao-av, Kal eoriv iv reus 

S Ilepl &6<rews /SijSAots \£ koI rais eirtoTokals Kara (TTOiyeiov. 
to 8e rjdiKOV t& irepl alpeo-e<os koI <f>vyrjs' Ioti be h> rais 
Tlepl /3uor /3lj3\ois Kal emarokais Kal rS Ilepi rikovs. 
elt!>6ao-i pAvroi to kovovikov Spov rS <f>vaiK.Si Tarreiv. 
Kakovcri 8' avrb irepl KpiTqpiov Kal apyrjs, ko.1 oroi)(eia>TiK6v 
io rd 8e <f>vo-i,Kbv irepl yevio-eats Kal <f>6opas, Kal irepl <£j5o-ea>y 
to be rjdiKov irepl alper&v ko.1 (f>evKrS>v, koI irepl j3lu>v Kal 
rekovs. | 

Ti)i> biakeKTuajv o>s irapikKovo-av airoboKipdCovcriv. apKeiv 
yap tovs <j>vcrtKOvs x^P^" koto, toxis tu>v irpayparwv <p96y- 
yovs. ev toIvvv to> Kavovi keyaiv early o 'EirUovpos 
Kptxripia Trjs akrjOeCas eivai ray alo-6rjo-eis Kal irpokfpjreis 
5 Kal to. irddr\- ol 8' 'EiriKotfpeioi Kal rhs tpavraoriKas emjiokas 
Trjs biavoCas. keyei be Kal {avrbs} ev rij irpos 'HpoSorou 
eiriTop.fi Kal ev rats Kvpiais bo£ais'. ir&o-a yap, q^o-iv, 
aXcrdrjo-is akoyos torn Kal pvrjp.r)s ovbepvas beKTUrj- ovre yap 
v<j> jxvrrjs KwetTai, ovre v<j> Irepou KivrjOeicra bvvarai n 
io irpoo-Oeivai rj a<f>e\etv. ovbe eari to bvvapevov avras bte- 
Xeyfat* | ovre yap r) 6px>yevr)s axo-Orjo-is tt)v 6p.oyevrj bta. tt)v 
io-oo-Qeveiav oid' r) avoptoyeveia tt)v avopayeveuw, oi yap 
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of his letters, in which he has abridged his whole philo- 
ag sophy. I will also give you the Principal Doctrines, and 
a selection from his sayings which seem most worthy of 
mention. You will thus be able to understand Epicurus 
from every point of view and could form a judgement on 
him. The first letter he writes to Herodotus (and it deals 
With Physics; the second is to Pythocles), and it deals 
with Celestial Phenomena ; the third is to Menoeceus, and 
contains the moral teaching. We must begin with the first 
letter, but I will first speak briefly about the divisions of 
his philosophy. 

it«» It fa divided Into three parts, the Cnnonlcon (or Proce^--" 
dura), the PhyislflH ftnd tha Ethics. The Cnnonlcon gives 
Ite piertied^ Apiweiiell to the system, and la contained in 
C%t0$ «ftlW The GatHtn, The Physics contains all the 
|jjpt;|pil9H IM& n&ture, and la contained in the thirty- 
.^jSH W»k# C?M Nairn* and in an abridged form in the 
Th<? Ethics deals with choice and avoidance, and 
jg fseritalned In the books On Lives and the letters and the 
beok on The End. The Epicureans usually group the 
Cnnonlcon with the Physics and state that it deals with 
the criterion of truth and the fundamental principles and 
contains the elements of the system. The Physics deals 
with creation and dissolution and with nature ; the Ethics 
with things to be chosen or avoided, with the conduct of 
life and its purpose. 

31 Logic they reject as misleading. For they say it is 
sufficient for physicists to be guided by what things say of 
themselves. Thus in The Canon Epicurus says that the 
tests of truth are the sensations and concepts and the 
feelings ; the Epicureans add to these the intuitive appre- 
hensions of the mind. And this he says himself too 
in the summary addressed to Herodotus and in the 
Principal Doctrines. For, he says, all sensation is irra- 
tional and does not admit of memory ; for it is not set in 
motion by itself, nor when it is set in motion by something 

311 else, can it add to it or take from it. Nor is there anything 
which can refute the sensations. For a similar sensation 
cannot refute a similar because it is equivalent in validity ;. 

2978 L 
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t&v aiir&v ela-i KpiriKaO aire pr/v Koyos, iras yap K6yos airb 
r&v alcr0rja-eu>v rjprrjraf oSfl' 17 kr4pa r^v eflpav, ir&irais 

5 yap irpo<ri)(opL(v. koI rb to erraio-Ojjptara 8' v<f>earSevai 
ittarovrai rrjv r&v alo-0-qa-emv &krj8eiav. i<f>4arrjKe be t6 re 
6pav r/pas /cat aKOvew, &<rnep rb &\yeiv. odev Kal rrepl t&v 
abtf\mv airb t&v <j>awopjvcov XPV on)p.eiowdai. Kal yap Kal 
irrCvoiai wa<rai airb t&v alvO-qaemv yeyovavi (card re 

10 nepl-nraio-w Kal avaXoytav Kal opxn&rryra Kal oSvOeo-tv, 
ovp,j3oXl\.op.4vov ti Kal Tov \oyicrp.ov. ra re T&v pjiivopAvmv 
(pavrdapara Kal (ra) Kar' ovap akt}0rj, Ktvet y&p' rb be pjj ov 
ov Ktvei. I 

Tyv be irp6krp\nv \eyov<rw olovel KaT&krpfrcv rj b6£av 6p6r\v 
r) ivvoiav rj KadoX.iKriv vor\<nv kvaisoKeiphnp), rovriori p.irqpu]v 
rod TToXXaKcs H&Oev <pavevros, otov rb Toiovrov Ioth> SvOpar 
iros - &pa yap r& pr]8rjvai avdpanros evBvs koto npokrpfyw 
5 Kal 6 riiros avrov voeirai irporiyovp.4va>v t&v alcrOrjo-eaiv, 
■navrl oSv ovopan rb 7rp(£rcos vnoreraypAvov evapyes earn. Kal 
ovk h\v e^jjnjo-a^iev rb (jirov'p.evov, el fuj rrpSrepov eyv&Kei- 
pev avTO 1 otov Td iroppm earths tirnos earlv rj /3oCs* bel yap 
Kara -jrpoXijxjnv eyvoaKevai irore limov Kal f3ob$ [lopQrjv. ou8' 
10 av SivopAaapiv ti prj irporepov avrov Kara iTp6Xri\fnv tov 
tvttov puidovres. evapyeis oSv elo-iv al irpo\rplreis. 

Kal to bo£ao~rbv airb irporepov rivbs ivapyovs ^pnjrai, e<p' 
h ava<p4povres \4yopev otov VLodev lo-pev el tovt6 4otiv 
&v6pa>iros; | Trjv be bo£av Kal viroXrpfyiv \4yovo-iv, tikqOrj t4 
(pao-L Kal yp^evbrj' av piev yap emp.apr6p7]rai rj py avripaprri- 
ptprai, &to]6rj etvai- eav be pifi eiripxtprvpriTai rj avTipaprvpryrai, 
■tyevbrj Tvyx&vew. o0ev (to) irpoo-pevov ehrqxth]' otov rb 
5 7rpo<rjueu'ai Kal eyytis yeveaOai r& nvpya Kal fwBeiv ottoios 
eyyvs (patverai. 
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nor a dissimilar a dissimilar, for the objects of which they 
are the criteria are not the same ; nor again can reason, 
for all reason is dependent upon sensations ; nor can one 
sensation refute another, for we attend to them all alike. 
Again, the fact of apperception confirms the truth of the 
sensations. And seeing and hearing are as much facts as 
feeling pain. From this it follows that as regards the 
imperceptible we must draw inferences from phenomena. 
For all thoughts have their origin in sensations by means 
of coincidence and analogy and similarity and combination, 
reasoning too contributing something. And the visions of 
the insane and those in dreams are true, for they cause 
movement, and that which docs not exist cannot cause 
movement. 

38 * The e<Mteept they apeak of m an apprehension or right 
ophitwii OS* thought or general idea stored within the mind, 
tliftt la to my ft recollection of what has often been pre- 
mmtw! from without, as for instance .'Such and such 
ft thing Is ft man ' : for the moment the word ' man ' is 
spoken, immediately by means of the concept his form too 
h thought of, as the senses give us the information. 
Therefore the first signification of every name is imme- 
diate and clear evidence. And we could not look for the 
object of our search, unless we have first known it. For 
instance we ask 'Is that standing yonder a horse or a 
cow ? ' : to do this we must know by means of a concept 
the shape of horse and of cow. Otherwise we could not 
have named them, unless we previously knew their appear- 
ance by means of a concept. So the concepts are clear 
and immediate evidence. 

Further, the decision of opinion depends on some 
previous clear and immediate evidence, to which we refer 
when we express it: for instance, How do we know 

34 whether this is a man ? Opinion they also call supposition, 
and say that it may be true or false : if it is confirmed or 
not contradicted, it is true ; if it is not confirmed or is con- 
tradicted, it is false. For this reason was introduced the 
notion of the problem awaiting confirmation : for example, 
waiting to come near the tower and see how it looks to the 
near view. 

l a 



i6 4 vi; wffi^wmumr r 

TIa6t) hi kiyovo-u> etvai bvo, f/bovijv Kal akyrjbfSva, lordp.eva 
mpl trav £&ov, (tat T^v ftev olKeiov, tt]v hi akkdrptov hi &v 
KplvevQai ray alpirreis Kal <f>vyas. r&v re (f?jrjj<r«»i» etvai ray 
io ykv irepl t&v irpaypdrmv, ray hi irepl ij/ikr)v r?jz> <pcovrjv. Kal 
ravra hi irepl rrjs hiaip£<rea>$ Kal tov KpiTt]p(ov <rroixeia>b&s. 
'AviTeov hi iirl Tqv imorokriv. 

Sequitur epistola ad Herodotum. 

Kal ijbe pi4v eoriv airip eiriorokri irepl t&v (pvtriK&v irepl 
he t&v p.ere(Lpa>v ijhe. 

Sequitur epistola ad Pytkockm. 
TaCra avr& Kal irepl t&v pxTec&pwv hoKei- | irepl 81 t&v 
Puotm&v, Kal oira>s xpri ra V&v ypas alpeio-dai, ra 8' entfiev- 
yew, ovraxri ypdcpei. Updrepov hi hiekOa>p.ev & re air& 
hoKei irepl tov o-o<pov Kal roiy dir airrov. /3Aa/3as k£ 

5 avdp&TTuv tj hia. /xtcros t) bid <j>8dvov rj hid KaTcuppovr/o'iv 
yCvetrdai, &v tov tro<pbv \oyio-jx5 irepiyiveo-Oau aWa Kal 
TOV &ira£ ytvop.evov o-o<pbv /xijiceri tt\v evavriav \ap,(3aveiv 
fadOtcrw p.r)h1 irkdrreiv eKovra. irdOecri p&kkov oucrxefljj- 
ffterOat, (&) ovk av ip.Ttohtea.1 irpbs rijv <ro<plav. oihe p.r}V etc 

io Itdfflji <r<$fmroy ((tats crofybv yevicrOai av ovh' iv iravTi I0i>ei. | 
nhv arpefikwQfl 8' <5 <ro<l>bs etvai airbv evba[p.ova. . pMvov Te 
%dptP f£eu» rbv o-otfrdv, kcu iirl <f>Ckois nal irapovcri ko.1 dirova-iv 
&l*o(us biarc(ktiv) eikoyoCvra. Sre pAvroi arpefikovTai, ivda 
Kal fH/£«t Kal olpja^ei. yvvaiKC Te ov p.iytjO'eo-Oai tov o-o<pbv 
sfiol vofxoi dirayopevovtrtv, <Sy <prj<ri Atoyevrjs iv rfj eitiTOjj.ri 
t&v 'EiriKovpov rjdiK&v hoyyArtav. oihe KoXauew oiketos, 
ekerjo-eiv fievroi Kal avyyvdp.riv Tivl e£eiv t&v o~novhaCcov. 
epao-Orjo-eo-dat tov <ro(j>bv ov boKei avrois, ovbl TCKprjs <f>pov- 
Tieiv. oihe OeoireixiTTov elvai tov Ipcoro, toy Aioyevrjs ev t& 

io . . . oihl pr\Topeu<reiv Kak&s. ovvovo-irj hi, (pcuriv, &vr)<re 

n 8e] St/ coniecit Usener 117 3 a re aira] & avra re ex- 

spectandum notavit Usener 8 irdfeo-i] iraBtm (run) Bignone 
fiaXkov] pr)v Usener : pijjv as) Skkov Kochalsky 9 (i) addidit 

Kochalsky 118 3 &mTe(XEtx) fvkayovvra. ore Kochalsky : Btd 

Te libri : ofiou^ore B 1 : 6d* ov% ore B a : odov x' or* Q : 080O. ore P : 
68ov. ore FH : Xoyou (jcal 81a. irpd£ca>s levai) ore Usener 4 fiv£ei 
FP" : /iufei BP"Q olpagfi FP'QH : oi>(»fet B : olpa . ei P 
6 oiSe Usener : oSre libri 7 tS>v <nrov8aiav F : tov oirovhaiov 
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The internal sensations they say are two, pleasure and 
pain, which occur to every living creature, and the one is 
akin to nature and the other alien : by means of these two 
choice and avoidance are determined. Of investigations 
some concern actual things, others mere words. This is 
a brief summary of the division of their philosophy and 
their views on the criterion of truth. 

Now we must proceed to the letter. 



83 Such was his letter oh Physics : 
on Celestial Things. 



then follows his letter 



116 
117 



Such was his teaching on things celestial. As regards 
the principles of living and the grounds on which we 
ought to choose some things and avoid others, he writes 
the following letter. But before considering it let us 
explain what he and his followers think about the wise 
man. Injuries are done by men either through hate or 
through envy or through contempt, all of which the wise 
man overcomes by reasoning. When once a man has 
attained wisdom, he no longer has any tendency contrary 
to it or willingly pretends that he has. He will be more 
deeply moved by feelings, but this will not prove an 
obstacle to wisdom. A man cannot become wise with 
every kind of physical constitution, nor in every nation. 
118 And even if the wise man be put on the rack, he is happy. 
Only the wise man will show gratitude, and will constantly 
speak well of his friends alike in their presence and their 
absence. Yet when he is on the rack, then he will cry out 
and lament. The wise man will not have intercourse with 
any woman with whom the law forbids it, as Diogenes says 
in his summary of Epicurus' moral teaching. Nor will he 
punish his slaves, but will rather pity them and forgive any 
that are deserving. They do not think that the wise man 
will fall in love, or care about his burial. They hold that 
love is not sent from heaven, as Diogenes says in his . 
book, nor should the wise man make elegant speeches. 
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119 p.ev o£8eirore, ayaTrrjrbv 8e el itr) koI Hfikayfre. | /cat t«}z> /cal 
yapv/jo-eiv Kal reKvoiroitfo-eiv rbv <ro(p6v, is 'Eirf/coupos If reus 
Atavopfat? /cal Ir rats Xlepl (pvoetos. Kara irepicrrao-iv ■ bi 
itore /3Cov yaprfjeretv. ko.1 Starpamjerecrffai rivas, ovbi prjv 
5 iitrjpedo-eiv iv piBig <prjoiv 6 'EirUovpos iv rS 2t)p.7rocrtet>. 
ohbe ■noX.trev'crerai cos iv rfj irpdrji Uepl ptcov o«8e rvpav- 
vevtrew oibe xwieiv, cos iv rfj bevripq Ilepl /3(a>v ov8e 
7rrto)(elJcr€«'. dWa /cat irrjpaidels ras cn//eu (oi) p.er(aXA.)e£fet 
avrdi; rof j8£ov, cos ev rf airy <prjoi. /cat Xmrfja-eaOai be top 

120* <ro<pov, cos Aioyevqs iv rrj e t&v emAi/ercor. | /cat binaarevOai. 
kcu. avyypap.pa.ra KaraXetijreiv oh navrryvpieiv be. koi /enjerecos 
■npovofi<re<r6ai ko.1 rov peWovros. (piKayprjoreiv. rtixV re 
avrtrd£eo'8ai, <plkov re ovbeva Trporjo'eoBai. evbo£(as ivi 
5 rocrovrov npovtrQO-eodai, e<j> oarov pr\ /caracppow/crecrflai. 
paWov re evcppavByoeoOai r&v &\ka>v ev rats Oeoopiais. \ 

i2i b elKovas re ava6r)<rew el e^oi, dbia<j>6p<os ta> o^oaj. pjovov re 
rbv o-o<pbv dpd&s (iv irepi re povcriKrjs /cat noi-qriKrjs bia\e£acrOai, 
noiripxtra re ivepyeCa. ovk av ■noirjoai. ovk etvai re erepov 
iripov tro<p<irepov. XPVf laT " re < r ^ a ^ T *> o30< anb p.6vrjs oo<pias, 
5 diroptjcravra. Kal povap\ov iv /catpco Bepairevareiv. Kal 
lirtXapfoeerQaC nvt iirl r& biopBdpan. Kal ox.okriv /cara- 
(TKtvdirtW, oA\' o&x <Z<rre dxAaytoyiJerar /cat cu>ayj/eocr€crc?ai 
iv ir\rfO«t, d\\" ohx k*6vTa' boyparitiv /cat ovk airoprjo-eiv. 
Kal KaO' {jwovs bi opoiov la-eo-Qai, koI {rriip <p(Xov irore 
10 rtOwfiita-Oat. 

i20 b [fA e£»}s] 80/cet 8' aureus | apaprrjpara awcra etvai, Kal r?ji> 

119 5 ffiptmtiv scripsi : n/pijcreti' libri (njpijcrw P 1 ): Xijp^aea/ 
C. F. Hermann: njpi](ow koo-ihov pet^)creo/ cv peSy Kochalsky 

8 TvripaBeis PQF : irvpaOfis B : jr . paBeis H (oi) supplevi : pcroX- 
Xdf ei scripsi : perdf e« PQF : peregei B : perk\ «t (sc. yxri^av) H : 
ItcBegeiv f: Karagioi Usener: per' {arapa^ias) il-a£et Kochalsky 

9 aircii'] avrov Usener, Kochalsky rbv j3toi> scripsi : roS fiiov libri 
Xwrijo-arftu BP J Q: \vmfir)<r€<r8ai FP'H I20 a I SiKacrtvBai f : 
SucmreurBal BFPQH 4 amTa£c<r6ai H*f : avrvrQaoBai BFPQH 1 
cjx'Xoi' BPQH : <pt\a>i> F : </>t\ijv Usener «] yap Usener oiScva 
BH : oiSev P'QF irpo^a-eaBm Bignone : KTrjoarBai libri : (ojto)ct5- 
treaBai Kochalsky iai" eluovas re . . . 8oK« cf aurols totum 
hunc locum ex § 121 hue transferendum docuit Bignone I ante 
el lacunam indicavit Usener: innotis irkovrov vel rUva supplevit ; 
oUq<n» Kochalsky <rx°'"l Kiihn : o-xo/ijs libri 2 hidke^aa-Bai 
FQH 1 : SiaXeJecrflmBPH' 3 re] fie Kochalsky ewpyew Usener : 
ivtpytiv libri oi/c eirat Sambucus : oi/c e'trei re B: oi /ct»etrai 
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Sexual intercourse, they say, has never done a man good, 
and he is lucky if it has not harmed him. 
119 Moreover, the wise man will marry and have children, as 
Epicurus says in the Problems and in the work on Nature. 
But he will marry according to the circumstances of his life. 
He will feel shame in the presence of some persons, and 
certainly will not insult them in his cups, so Epicurus 
says in the Symposium. Nor will he take part in public 
life, as he says in the first book On Lives. Nor will he act 
the tyrant, or live like the Cynics, as he writes in the second 
book On Lives. Nor will he beg. Moreover, even if he is 
deprived of his eyesight, he will not end his whole life, as 
he says in the same work. Also the wise man will feel 
grief, as Diogenes says in the fifth book of the Miscellanies. 

iao» He will engage in lawsuits and will leave writings behind 
him, but will not deliver speeches on public occasions. 
He will be careful of his possessions and will provide for 
the future. He will be fond of the country. He will face 
fortune and never desert a friend. He will be careful of 
his reputation in so far as to prevent himself from being 
despised. He will care more than other men for public 

i2i b spectacles. He will erect statues of others, but whether 
he had one himself or not, he would be indifferent. Only 
the wise man could discourse rightly on music and poetry, 
but in practice he would not compose poems. One wise 
man is not wiser than another. He will be ready to make 
money, but only when he is in straits and by means of his 
philosophy. He will pay court to a king, if occasion 
demands. He will rejoice at another's misfortunes, but 
only for his correction. And he will gather together a 
school, but never so as to become a popular leader. He 
will give lectures in public, but never unless asked; he 
will give definite teaching and not profess doubt. In his 
sleep he will be as he is awake, and on occasion he will 
even die for a friend. 

iao" They hold that faults are not all of equal gravity, that 

FPQH : oi avfia-dai Usener 7 oxXayfflyijcrai BPQH ; o-xoXayai- 
•yijerai F 8 «<Swa FP* : Uav BP'QH II t4 e'|ijr ut indicium 
ad librarium' scriptum seclusit Bignone > 120 b I ante d/iapr^cn-a 
Cobet to supplevit, ra t« KaropB&fiaTa nai ra Usener 
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vyleiav Ttoi piv Ayad6v, nai be abiA<popov. tt)v be avbpeCav 
<pi<rei pi} ytveadai, koyio-pxa be tov avpupipovros. Kal tt)v 
<pt\(av 8ta tcLs xpefa*" Sew p-evroi irpoKaTapx&rQai (koI yap 
5 tt)v yrjv o-neCpopxv), avvCaraa-Oai be cdiTr/v Kara KOivavCav b> 
i2i * toTs tolis r)bovaTs iKireirXriptop.{evois). | Trjv evbaipovlav JSixjj 
voelcrdai, tt\v re aKpoT&rrjv, ota iorl Ttepl rbv 6e6v, Inlraatii 
ovk i-xova-av Kal tt)v (koto rrjv) Trpoo-Orjurp) Kal a<paipe<riv 
fjbovZv. /MeriTeov be iirl tt)v ZmoTo\r)v. | 

Sequitur epistola ad Menoeceum. 

135 1 MavTiKTiv 8' Anao-av iv &W015 avaipei, &s Kal iv rfj p.iKpq 

iTTiTop.fi. Kal <pijo-[ % p*clvtikt) oS<ra avvrrapKTOs, el /cat vnapKrri, 
ovbev Trap' fjpas Tjyryrea to yiv6p\eva' Tocravra Kal Ttepl t&v 
fimTiK&v Kal hrl irXeiu bietkeKTat aXKaxpdi. | 

136 AuMpeperai be Ttpbs tovs KvpijvaiKovs irepl Trjs ij8oOT}s. 
ot pev yap tt)v KaTacm]p.aTLKr)v ovk iyKpCvovo-i, povr/v be tt)v 
il> Kivrjo-et. b be ap.<f>6repa (ja yevrj) \frvxrjs koI crdpuvros, &s 
<pr)<nv iv T<p Ylepl alpecrem Kal (pvyrjs Kal iv rfi Tlepl t4\ovs 

5 Kal iv H Tlepl fiLiav Kal iv -rrj Trpbs tovs ev Mwi\rjvT) <j>[Kovs 
iWitrroAp. &po(u>s be Kal Aioye'vys iv rfj l£ t&v imXeKTUiv 
Kal Mrfrpo'bmpos iv t& TipoKparei \4yovarw ovrm- Noovp.4vrjs 
bi f)bov!)t rfjs r« koto K(vt)cru> ko.1 ri)s KaTatTTijpaTiKijs. 6 8e 
'Ewfow/jos t4» TUpl alpirreuiv ovtw \iyei- 'H p*v yap 
10 arapa£(a Kal faiovla KaTao~n\paTiKaL elcriv r)bovai i) be \opo 
KOt ij ewppocrvvr] Kara Kivr\aiv ivepyeCa. (3\eTrovrai. | 

137 *Ert irpbs tovs KvprjvaiKovs- ot piev yap \eCpovs ras crmpja- 
TiKas aWyybovas t&v \j/vx_iK&v, KoXa^eo-Qai yovv tovs apxtpra- 
vovTas o-dptari' b be ray \frvx_iKds- tt)v yovv o-apxa fb irapdv 
ptovov xeip.a\£eu>, ttiv be V^xV Kai T0 vape\0bv Kal to Ttapbv 

5 koI to p.e\Xov ovrm otv Kal fieiCovas i)bovas elvai tt)s 

5 ek toU rats BP 1 Q : iv raits FP'H : /xeytVrats Usener 6 «7rt- 
7v\Tjpvpevoit Bignone : iiararXripov P'Q : iKweiikqpSiv B : om. FP'H : 
iKTmrXripapivriv Usener 135 7 ptKpa] paupa Gassendi 9 imp' 
Tjpas] irpbs fjpas Meibom : jrap(a to irap) f/pas Bignone fryrfria ra 
Usener ; rryirra B 1 : frfi ra FPQH : ftyrrrsov ra Meibom : 1J70O to 
Cobet : to Gassendi 136 3 apjfroTcpa] apcporepav Meibom : 
ap<poripas Gassendi to yevr; supplevit Bignone : o-xopara Kochalsky : 
lacunam indicavit Usener 5 tpCKovs] <piko<r6<povs Gassendi 

8 8c] St^St coniecit Usener 137 5 rijs] (ras) rijs Cobet 
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health is a blessing to some, but indifferent to others, that 
courage does not come by nature, but by a calculation of 
advantage. That friendship too has practical needs as its 
motive: one must indeed lay its foundations (for we sow 
the ground too for the sake of crops), but it is formed and 
maintained by means of community of life among those 
i2i a who have reached the fullness of pleasure. They say also 
that there are two ideas of happiness, complete happiness, 
such as belongs to a god, which admits of no increase, 
and the happiness which is concerned with the addition 
and subtraction of pleasures. Now we must proceed to 
the letter. 



135 In several works he rejects all kinds of prophecy, and 
specially in the Shorter Summary. He says, ' Prophecy 
does not exist, and even if it did exist, things that come 
to pass must be counted nothing to us'. So much for 
his theory of morals, which he has discussed more fully 
elsewhere. 

13 6 Epicurus differs from the Cyrenaics about pleasure. 
For they do not admit static pleasure, but only that which 
consists in motion. But Epicurus admits both kinds both 
in the soul and in the body, as he says in the work on 
Choice and Avoidance and in the book on The End of Life 
and in the first book On Lives and in the letter to his 
friends in Mytilene. Similarly, Diogenes in the 17th book 
of Miscellanies and Metrodorus in the Timocrates speak 
thus : ' Pleasure can be thought of both as consisting in 
motion and as static'. And Epicurus in the work on 
Choice speaks as follows: 'Freedom from trouble in the 
mind and from pain in the body are static pleasures, but 
joy and exultation are considered as active pleasures 
involving motion '. 

137 A further difference from the Cyrenaics : they thought 
that bodily pains were worse than those of the soul, and 
pointed out that offences are visited by bodily punishment. 
But Epicurus held that the pains of the soul are worse : 
for the flesh is only troubled for the moment, but the soul 
for past, present, and future. In the same way the plea- 
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tyvxys* airobeC£ei 8£ XPV™ r °v reAos eivai rr\v fibovrjv rfi ra 
£j>a &fia r&> yewrjOrjvat rfj fi\v gvapeareto-Oai, r& 8£ iroixp 
irpocTKpoveiv (pvcrtK&s Kal x^P^ ^oyov. avroitaO&s ovv 
$e6yop.ev rr)v dAyijSoVa* tva Kal 6 'HpoucXrjs Jcara/3i/3p<»07co- 
10 nevos virb rod x"wos /3oS 

hatcpvaiv lv£o»v <xp.(pl 8' earevov ntrpai, 
AoKp&v r opeioi irp&ves IZvfiotas r anpai. | 
Ami be ttjv fibovriv Kal ras aperas alpeurOai, ov 8i' a£ras, 
&o~aep rr\v larpiKrpy Swfc rr^v vyleiav Ka6a tyqo-i Kal Atoyevr/s 
hi tj} k twv eTTiXeKTcov, bs Kal biaycoyriv \eyei tt]v ayooyrjv. 
6 8' 'Eirbcovpos Kal ax&purrov <p7j<u tj}s ^bovrjs ttjv aperqv 
5 noirqv ra 8' &\ka x. a >plC eo '0 al > otov jBptora. 

Kal <f>epe oiv by vvv top KoXotp&va, ms &v eiirot m, 
imO&pev kcu rod navrbs oiryypiixnaros Kal tov j3tov rod 
<pi\oo-6<j>ov, ras Kvpias avrov bo£as ■napaBip.evoi koI raurais 
rb isav o-6yypap.pM KaraickeCo-avTes, rikei xpr\(raixevoi rfi ttjs 
io evbaipovCas apx§. 

Sequuntur Sententiae. 

io xtravos FP ! H : x"/"°i/os P 1 : xeipovos B 0oo Menagius : 
£oi} libri (|3oH B) II Saxpiaiv Casaubon : Saxvav libri : fto5w 

Soph. Track. 787 : havas Menagius : \6o-Kav Dobree : Sweeav 
Kochalsky B*FQH : \l]v[(]o>v P 1 : ijv£av B l eerr«H 

eieruirovv Soph. Track. 787 12 Ao<cp£v t FP 2 QH : hoKpav re 

BP 1 : AoKp£«. Soph. Track. 788 Supai BP'QH : 5<pa F 138 I ov 
Si auras FH : ovS' eWar ? P 1 : ov 5V auras BP J Q 5 jSpora 

B'PQH : /3pora B*F : Ppara (nva) coniecit Usener 
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sures of the soul are greater. As proof that pleasure is 
the end he points out that all living creatures as soon as 
they are born take delight in pleasure, but resist pain by 
a natural impulse apart from reason. Therefore we avoid 
pain by instinct, just as Heracles, when he is being devoured 
by the shirt of Nessus, cries aloud 

With tears and groans: the rocks re-echoed far 
From Locris' mountain peaks, Euboea's hills. 
138 He says that virtue is preferred for the sake of pleasure, 
and not for its own sake, just as the doctor's art is em- 
ployed for the sake of health. So Diogenes says too in 
the 20th book of Miscellanies, and he adds that education 
is a ' way of life '. Epicurus says also that virtue alone is 
inseparable from pleasure, but that other things may be 
separated, such as things to eat. 

Come, then, let us put the crown, as it were, to the whole 
work and to the life of our philosopher, in setting out his 
Principal Doctrines and closing the whole work with them, 
thus using as our conclusion the starting-point of happiness. 



COMMENTARY 



LETTER TO HERODOTUS 

The first letter, addressed to Herodotus, is an exposition of the 
main principles of Epicurus' system, intended, as he explains at once, 
not for the outside world or for novices, but for those who have 
already made some progress in acquiring the master's ideas. It 
accordingly assumes considerable knowledge on the part of the 
reader, especially of many of the technical terms and phrases used 
by him, and is often allusive and compendious. It is, moreover, 
carelessly written, and abounds in long sentences, which give the 
appearance of never having been thought out as a whole, but merely, 
built up in the course of composition, as new thoughts and modifica- 
tions occurred to the writer. It has no doubt suffered also in trans- 
mission, and consequently, as we have it, is one of the most difficult 
and obscure pieces of writing in the Greek language. Even in the 
sequence of the subjects treated it is dislocated and incoherent, but it 
seems useless to attempt to reconstitute a logical order of discussion. 

The genuineness of the letter has never been contested, and it may 
be accepted as an example of Epicurus' esoteric and more crabbed style, 
just as the third letter is of the more lucid and polished style which he 
adopted when writing for a wider and less initiated audience. It is,' 
with the exception of the poem of Lucretius, the most complete 
exposition of Epicurus' philosophy which we possess. 

Of Herodotus, to whom the letter was written, we know nothing, 
except that he was of course a disciple and that' he wrote a work On 
the Youth of Epicurus (Vit. § 4). 

Introduction (§§ 33-3?)- 

Epicurus explains his reasons for writing this new summary, which 
is intended as a ■ reminder to those who have already made some 
advance in the comprehension of his system : it is to be a r/sumf of 
the chief points in the doctrine, to which they can refer and which they 
may commit to memory. 

§ 85. 2. t&s |ie£Jous . . . pjp\ous: i.e. Epicurus' more detailed works 
and in particular the Htpl <£wre<i>s, of which there were thirty-seven 
books ( Vit. 27). 
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3. imTopfy : i.e. the work known as the /xeyaXg hrvrop-rj, which 
was intended, as he explains here, chiefly for beginners, and set out 
the main principles in the different departments of the system. It was 
probably on this work in the main that Lucretius based the De Rerum 
Natura (see Giussani, Stud. Lucr., p. 10). The present letter was 
sometimes known as the /uKpa imro/x^. 

irpaypaTsias, ' the system ' : so Aristotle speaks of ^ nXarcuvos irpay 
imrtia, Metaph. L 6. 1. 

4. KaTa<rx€U', ' to grasp ', ' get by heart '. Cf. § 83 oStos o Xoyos 
Svvarbs KWTMT)(e6^VM fuer atcpifieias. 

iw oXooxepuTdrw ye Sofuf, 'at least of the general principles 
covering the whole ground', sc. in the different departments. The 
variations in the MSS. strongly support Usener's suggestion of inserting 
ye, and it greatly improves the sense : it might not he possible for a 
beginner to retain the details of the system, but by the aid of the 
Greater Epitome he will at least comprehend the general ideas. 

5. aurots irapE<TKei5ao-a. Usener quite unnecessarily alters to &v t« 
irapaxTKeowa-ai, probably because he did not realize that Epicurus is 
referring to the Greater Epitome, and took the reference to be to the 
present letter, ourois picks up rots /«? Swapevois, a not infrequent 
habit in Epicurus (cf. K. A. xxx, xxxii, xxxix, though the instances 
there are not quite so clumsy). 

6. ofirois. An obviously necessary correction for the MS. outots. 

7. k<h Toils Trpo0ePnK<STas Si . . ' and those also who have made 
progress'. The more proficient disciples need reminding of the 
main principles, and for them the present letter is intended. It is 
certainly written in an 'esoteric' style. The point seems clear 
enough without reading ko! Br] <c<u, as Giussani suggests (Shid. Lucr., 
p. 7, note 2). 

8. t6c nJirof . . . Ka-reoToixeieop.e'i'oi', ' the scheme of the whole system 
set out in its main principles ', 

10. Tijs &0p6as imPoXrjs. eVi/foA.77 is one of the most difficult 
technical words in Epicurus. It is used without qualification here 
and in two other places in this paragraph, but it cannot be 
separated from cVt^oX^ tt}s Suwolas in §§ 38, 51, and K. A. xxiv. It 
means first a ' projection (of the mind or senses) towards an image ', 
so an ' act of attention ', and with the added idea of the result of the 
act 'view', 'apprehension'. So here 'we need the comprehensive 
grasp'. See also note on § 38, and a full discussion in Appendix, 
pp. 259 ff. 

§ 36. 1. Po-Sio-teW IV inwa. e/cetva must be 'the general princi- 
ples ', ra oXa of § 35. 8, though the reference is not very explicit. For 
the form of the phrase cf. § 83 iav /ttij ko.1 wpos airavra /3a8ttrg tk. 
The MSS. have #cal hr liccica <rw«xSs eV tq f-vf]^, which is more 
easily and satisfactorily mended by Gassendi's transposition of km after 
«r' e/e«ya, than by Usener's IV re or von der MuehlPs ev 8t 
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3. tj . . . Kupiu-niTt] IttiPoX^ : here again as in 6, ' the most essential 
view, grasp, comprehension ' of the truth. 

ht\ ra irpdyp-ara : not simply ' over things but over things as 
Epicurus saw them, 'the truth'. Cf. the use of jrpay/ioT«a above. 

4. tS kotoi |iipos dicpifJaipxi, ' accurate knowledge in detail '. Cf. § 83 

Tail' Kara //ipos ajcpi^coyxaTaiv. 

6. tou TeTeXeo-ioupvTipieou, * of the man who is perfected in the 
system', 'fully initiated'. Cf. § 83 oo-oi Se m iravreXSs aurSv r&v 
iirorfkovfievtov. Giussani apparently takes it as a neuter participle 
with tov iravros <i<cpi0<a/«iTos, * of the perfect and complete knowledge 
of the whole system', but both the order and the parallel of § 83 are 
against this. Bignone agrees in taking it as masculine: von der 
Muehll unnecessarily reads the dative t$ rert\t<novpyr)iJ.cvu>. 

7. -rd . . . XP^ 01 . ' 10 be a ^ e t0 make a ra P id use of observation 
and mental apprehension', rats brtjiokaK is used here in a rather 
more technical sense, and for the plural we must compare § 38 
iirt/JoXis <lrt itavoCat tiff Srov 8tJjror« rlov KpvrqpUv : it means the 
' apprehensions either by the mind or by the senses '. The truly 
initiated man must be able to interpret quickly what he perceives and 
to apply rapidly his mental conclusions. 

8. Kal . . . 9 <rw<xyoiUva>v, The MS. text will not construe as it stands. 
Usencr drastically corrects it l/catnw . . . avayopevw, ' by referring 
everything to elementary principles and formulae '. But this is not 
quite the point, and the emendations are both considerable : it looks 
rather as if something were lost. Bignone supplies after xpv trSal (™" £ P' 
ruV Kara /xepos koI mpl rmv oW), but 1. 3 shows that the preposition used 
after iiri/3o\^ is bn, not •n-ept, and the correction ignores the km of the 
MSS., nor again is the sense quite what is wanted. The initiate must 
be able to form his conclusions rapidly, and for this purpose he needs 
short mnemonic formulae. I therefore suggest that the words lost were 
something like (toS™ ylvoir av (Wjtw). Von der Muehll reads 

' owayo/A&'ois, which I do not understand. f 

tfiueds, probably 'formulae', made by the combination of <p0oyyoi 
(§ $?• *0 aft d corresponding; to irpo\^w in the mind. 

a. th friMma, ' the condensation, abbreviation, abridgement . 

I© <ff)§ . . . Wp«8«to« : lit. ' the continuous circuit of the whole 
syflteim 1 , 'eireult' because It Is all so closely linked that it is constantly 
earning baek m talf. , , , . . 

§ if, p, AwveKev^t ' lh e Investigation of nature , but of course with 
Ihi ItflplieftUOti that It l« the Epicurean method of investigation. 

ffli feiedfttf 48«8 : I. e. the course he has just suggested of resuming 
lmpitftnt points for the benefit of the initiated like Herodotus. 

g. wapeYyufif • • • io & v - A difficult clause in which I have with some 
hesitation accepted Usener's corrections. iraptyyvHv to is in effect the 
MS. test, Mpynim has less authority than ivApyy/m, but it is impos- 
fllhle to make sense of the latter here, toiov™ is a not very serious 
correction for rb rofow, and JyyaXqW&m' is as likely to be concealed by 
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the MS. variations as any other case of the participle. The most 
serious change is brotrjo-a <roi for iroufo-ao-Oai, but it seems required by 
the sense, and is the natural conclusion for this section. The whole 
sentence should be compared with the conclusion of the letter in § 83, 
where he comes back to the idea of the yaXijvwr/tos, winch results from 
the study of natural science. 

■nape^yuuy, 'recommending', like an officer passing along the 
watchword. 

3. toioutu : Bignone proposes an alternative correction, rotovroe <I>v, 
which is not palaeographicajly much better, and is awkward in com- 
bination with the other two participles. 

I. Methods of Procedure (§§ 37, 38). 

Epicurus starts with a brief summary of the important points in his 
Canonica, which is to be regarded not so much as a 'Logic' of the 
system, for he had no belief in logic, but as 'rules of procedure', or; 
as it presented itself to him metaphorically, the ' measures (kovovcs) 
and squares and plumb-lines ' with which the builder keeps his building 
straight (Lucr. iv. 513 ff.). For further references to the Canonica see 
Usener, pp. 175-190. 

The first principle is one of language. Every word must correspond 
to an exact conception (wpoXtj^K) in the mind, and this conception must 
bo the first and most obvious associated with the word. 

6. t4 fiiroTmray^ca tow <j>06YyoLS, ' that which is attached to sounds ' 
—I.e. the ideas or conceptions (7r/jo\iJi/f<r«) associated with words. 
4>6&yym appear to be ' words ' which in combination make <jmvai 

7. ti 8o{oS<i(«fa, ' matters of opinion '. According to Epicurean 
doctrine, the mind receives the data of sense-perception and makes its 
inferences from them. These inferences in themselves have no neces- 
sary validity, but must be tested by constant reference to sense-percep- 
tion, and only accepted if they are confirmed {kmimprvpcLrai) or not 
refuted (ouk dwpipTup«Tai) by it (cf. § 50). But sense-impressions 
by frequent repetition form in the mind general conceptions (7rpoA.^eis) 
— ' composite photographs ', as it were — and these a-poXij^as, being 
derived from sense-impressions, have an equal validity with the sense- 
impressions as a criterion of truth (cf. Vit. 31, 33). The <f>6oyyoC 
are the symbols of the TrpoA^as. 

j^lTouiicpa are problems concerned with the investigation of external 
things ; diropoufiei-a, problems raised in the mind, apart from immediate 
sense-impression. 

9. ^(itr (ij) : the MSS. read simply tutor, G alone adding of which 
y seems a simpler and safer correction than ig. 

diroSeiKKuouaif, 'explaining' rather than 'proving', as Bignone 
points out. 

§ 38. 1. to TtfUnov ivvii\\LO.x in Epicurus' idea all thought proceeds 
by means of visualization, or more exactly, the irpoXityeis come before 
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the mind : an fvvo-qfia then is a ' mental image ', and Epicurus 
therefore uses the verb /3AeVe<r&u. We are to make it the rule to con- 
sider the ' first ' image, i. e. the most literal picture associated with a word. 
Epicurus no doubt meant this rule partly to be a protest against the 
use of metaphorical language in philosophy, but it can hardly be said 
that he carried it out very successfully himself. 

4. en tc KCtTa t&s aiffdrjcrcis. < . 8. (njpcudcroueOa. An extremely diffi- 
cult sentence involving several highly technical notions. Having 
dealt with the phraseology to be used in investigation, Epicurus passes 
now to the methods of investigation. The order is somewhat illogical 
because, as we have seen, the determination of the phraseology really 
involves the standards of judgement. He starts with the simple prin- 
ciple, which is the keystone of the whole metaphysic of Epicureanism 
Kara ras at<r#ijo-eis 8ei -jraVra Tr/pav, ' all our investigations ' (rran-a 

takes its content from the general tone of the context) ' must be con- 
trolled by sensations '. Sensations are infallible ; their evidence must 
always be accepted at once, when it is available, and in cases where it 
is not {aBrjXa), any hypothesis must be submitted to the test of sensa- 
tion, and only accepted if it is not then contradicted (§ 50). Similarly, 
in the field of morality or conduct, the {nrapxpvra itaSi) — the immediate 
feelings of pleasure and pain must be the supreme test : pleasure is 
good, pain is bad (cfi Ep. iii. 129 us Kavovi t£> iraJBa iray aya6bv 
Kpivovres). Thus far the idea is clear : we are left with the words kou 
cforXfls (koto.) t<xs irapovtras CT-t^oXas «*t« Siavot'as off orov Siprore t5v 
KptTqpuav, which are fully discussed in the Appendix on hnfioXrj ttjs Sta- 
votws, pp. 259 ff. We may sum up the conclusions there reached thus : 
the brifioXal tj)s Siavot'as are the ' apprehensions of mental images ' of 
things imperceptible by the senses in two cases : (<z) when certain 
images too subtle to be perceived by the senses, make their way 
directly into the mind and are 'apprehended' by it in a kind of 
secondary sense-perception ; such especially are the images of the 
gods; (i) when the concepts of science are grasped by an act of 
attention on the part of the mind employing the process of verification 
which consists in their reference to the test of sensation and finding 
that they are not contradicted (ouk avTipapTvpeirax). The hnfiokai ruiv 
Kpirtjptmv are similar ' acts of apprehension ' on the part of the senses 
(Kpirypiov is here used in an active sense of the ' instrument of judge- 
ment '), which are not now content to receive a merely passive impres- 
sion, but ' look ' or ' listen ' actively in order to obtain confirmatory 
evidence (eWi/Mprvpijo-is) with regard to the ' problem awaiting solu- 
tion ' (irpovivaiov) by means of the 'clear view' (eyapyes). This process 
is exactly parallel to the second process of the hrifiokSi tjjs Siavot'as. 
For the whole idea of the hnfioXal compare phrases in §§ 50, 51, 62, 
and K. A. xxiv, and for the processes of verification by the test of the 
senses § go fin. and notes there, Iti tc, Arndt, seems a more satis- 
factory correction of the MSS. eZre than Usener's en-eira. 

S»78 m 
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5. farXus probably means * in particular ' : though Epicurus insisted 
that every aXo-(h)<rK was true, i.e. the image formed in the sense-organ 
corresponded exactly to the 'idols' that fell upon it, he insisted rio 
less strongly that before we allow opinion to pronounce upon the 
nature of the object {oTepe/wiov) from which the 'idols' originally 
came, we must get the confirmation of the 'nearer view'. The 
' nearer view ' obtained by tiripoXy was thus in reality a surer indica- 
tion of the truth of the image to the objective reality than the original 
passive a"o-6r)<TK. This Epicurus never liked to admit, as it under- 
mined the validity of aJo-0ijo-« as a criterion of truth, but the letter 
is not without indications, such as this, that he preferred the clear 
view of CT-i/foXiJ, and indeed for purposes of scientific investigation 
demanded it. 

t&s iropoucras ImffoXds means ' the immediate apprehensions ' 
apart from any addition made to them by Sofa : cf. the exactly parallel 
phrase in K. A. xxiv to irapov rjSr) Kara, rip/ a"<rdr)<riv Kal to irddr] xal 
traa-av <pavTaariiajv hnpoXrjv tt/s Stovotas. 

6. t8k icpiTtjpitti' cannot be here used in its full technical sense of 
the ' standards of judgement ', which are awrflijo-is, 7ra0os, and irpo- 
XTjtj/K (and, according to later Epicureans, hripoXrj tijs oWotas ( Vit. Ep. 
§ 31)), because durBrja-K and iraflos are separately mentioned, and you 
cannot have an emjSoXij ttjs -irpoXrjij/ews (still less an imfioXri tijs ««- 
/8oXi)s T17S SiaiWas). I take the word both here and in § 51 <bri/3o\as 
rijs SiavoCat tj rwv Aonruiv KpmjpuDv to mean ' the individual senses ' 
sight, hearing, smell, &c, regarded in their capacity as KpiTqpva, 
' instruments of judgement '. Giussani wrongly interprets the word 
in a general sense ' signs ' or ' indications ', and propounds a most 
improbable explanation. 

If the general view here taken is correct, we must follow Gassendi in 
reading Kard. before to irapouo-as «riy3oAas and Giussani in changing 
Kal before to vTrdpxovra ird&r] to Kara. Otherwise we get the statement 
that the a'urOyo-tis are to control the various exr^SoXat and the vd&q, 
which is impossible for Epicurus. Bignone reaches the same sense by 
omitting koto after en t«, reading iraWcov for vdvra and then preserv- 
ing the MS. text. But this is palaeographically improbable, and the 
expression tos ato-ftjo-eis . . . iravniv seems very unlike Epicurus. 
Von der Muehll reads here rws aur&qo-eK Set iraW«os rrjpttv, but irdvraK 
is difficult, I doubt the phrase tos alo&qcreis rrjpeiv and the whole idea 
is not so Epicurean. 

7. Situs ok . . . oi)p.€iuo-6|i.c0a. Notice the implied parallelism of 
ideas : the vpoo-ijJyov, the problem of sensation, is to be solved by an 
bnfSoXri of one or other of the senses, the a%jXov, the problem of 
thought, by the eiri/foXq ttJs oWotas. Epicurus is also harking back 
to the beginning of the section : there the ifr-ov/ieva are the problems 
of sense-investigation, the djropo^ca the problems of thought. 
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II. The Universe and its Constituents^ ' 
A, Things imperceptible: the three principles, ■ 

Epicurus plunges at once into the discussion of the SBt)\a, the 
ultimate constituents of the universe, which never could fall within the 
ken of the senses. He here enunciates with brief proofs three funda- 
mental principles: (1) that nothing is created out of nothing; (2) that 
nothing is destroyed into nothing ; (3) a deduction from the two former 
principles — the universe is ever the same. The first two principles 
had already been enunciated by Empedocles and Anaxagoras and 
adopted by Democritus, whom Epicurus is here following. 

The first principle that ' nothing is created out of nothing ' really 
covers two important ideas: (1) in general, that the sum of matter is 
never increased by new additions, and (a) in reference to particulars, 
that every material object has a material cause. The proof seems at 
first sight irrelevant as It appears to deny fresh creation on the ground 
that there Is not indiscriminate creation. But it is based as usual on 
the appeal to the evidence of sensation : every creation of which we 
have cognizance implies a previous ' seed ' : but if ' spontaneous crea- 
tion ' were possible, things would be created without ' seeds ', which 
sensation denies. Lucretius elaborates the proof at great length in 
i. 159-214. 

9. TauTa . . . SiaXaBiWas : lit ' having made these distinctions 
i.e. between the right and wrong use of words and the true and false 
standards of judgement. 

Set : either S« must be read here for 8e or it must be inserted with 
Meibom after rjSij or with von der Muehll after SiaAa/Jovras. 

awopaf, ' to consider', 'obtain a comprehensive view of: notice 
again the suggestion of thought as visualization. 

ir«pl Tflf dSi)X<iii>, ' imperceptible things ', such as never could come 
* within the cognizance of the senses. Of these Epicurus distinguishes 
two classes : (1) certain atomic compounds too subtle to be perceived 
by the (tenses, which yet make themselves known directly to the mind 
by means of Smka : e.g. the gods (cf. Lucr. v. 148-149); (2) imper- 
ceptible things which cannot be perceived by tl&mka even by the mind, 
and ean only be reached by ratiocination ; e.g. the atoms and space, 
the ultimate constituents of the universe. He also sometimes applies 
the term &&r)\n loosely to phenomena so distant that the near view of 
them cannot be obtained : e.g. tu /Wwpa. 

1 1 . iylvtr. Usener's suggestion in the notes that iyiver' should be 
read is contradicted by tydetpero in the next line, and is inconsistent 
with Epicurus' view of creation as a continual process : ' sporadic 
creation ' would be going on now. 

§ 89. The second principle that ' nothing is destroyed into the non- 
existent ' is the complement of the first, and like it has fwo implica- 
tions : (1) in general, that the sum of matter is never decreased by any 
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absolute loss — the principle of the 'permanence of matter'; (2) that 
no individual thing is utterly destroyed, but only dissolved into its 
component particles (see Lucr. i. 215, 216). The proof is again 
succinctly put, but more obviously than that of the first principle. 
If everything which passed from our ken (to a<[>ayi£6(ixvov) utterly 
passed out of existence, then seeing that this process of ' perishing ' is 
always going on all round us, the whole sum of nature would long ago 
have been destroyed. As it is, destruction is prevented by the ' seeds '. 
Again Lucretius elaborates at great length (i. 217-264). 

2. o4k oitui> «Is o 8ie\i5eTo, ' since the things into which they were 
dissolved did not exist'. This clause is the link between the two 
principles: it is the existence of the -permanent <rrepfw,ta which 
secures the permanence of the universe, and this existence is of course 
the ultimate basis of the atomic theory. 

The third principle that ' the universe is unchanging ' is in part a 
deduction from the other two: if nothing is ever added by fresh 
creation from the non-existent, the universe cannot increase: if 
nothing is ever destroyed into nothing, the universe cannot decrease. 
The expression here is very compressed, and Epicurus only uses the 
latter of these two arguments explicitly in the last clause ; the former 
is implied. Moreover the argument is expressed from the point of 
view" of change, which is slightly different from that of the previous 
clauses. Change, in Epicurus' view, is always destruction : see the con- 
stantly recurring and almost axiomatic lines in Lucretius (i.67o,&c): 
nam quodcunque suis mutatum finibus exit, 
continuo hoc mors est illius quod fuit ante. 
In the parallel passage of Lucretius ii. 304 ff., which was pro- 
bably based on the Greater Epitome; it is implied that there are 
three possibilities by which the universe might change: (1) if 
there were anything outside it into which any part of it might 
escape; (2) if there were anywhere from which a new force might 
enter the universe and alter it. These two causes are those most 
prominent in this section. But there is another (3), the possibility of 
change by internal rearrangement, which might at first sight seem, in 
view of the constant dissolution and recomposition of the atomic 
compounds, to be a cause actually at work in the universe. Epicurus' 
answer lies in the conception of equilibrium (urovo/ua) : the atoms, 
not infinite but unlimited in number, have long ago entered into all 
possible combinations and nothing new can be created by their com- 
binations. This Lucretius (ii. 297 ff.) puts vividly: 

quapropter quo nunc in inotu principiorum 
Corpora sunt, in eodem' ante acta aetate fuere 
et posthae semper simili ratione fereiitur, 
et quae consuerint gigni gignentur eadem 
condicione et erunt et crescent vique valebunt, 
quantum cuique datumst per foedera naturai. 
Bignone (Appendix, iii, p. 253) has righdy called attention to this 
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third point, and sees a reference to it in the words ovOiv yap l<mv tU 
8 UtTaftaXel I think on the whole that it is more probable that this 
sentence refers to the first of the causes enumerated above,, change 
due to dissolution into something else ; but the idea of change by 
internal alteration seems to be lurking in Epicurus' mind, as is shown 
by his use of p.eraflaXX.uv. 

4. (icTaptiXXci is the reading of all the MSS. and can, I think, be 
retained, although Usener's correction [u-rafiaXa would produce a 
more normal construction. Brieger's omission of eis would make the 
clause a mere tautology of what follows, and is based on a misunder- 
standing. Still more so is Giussani's violent change vapa. yap to irav 
oiOev eortv €19 o /xerajSaAei ij o av turc\66v . . . 

5. oSBiv itrrw, 8 . . . Bignone thinking that there should be direct 
mention of the possibility of change by loss would amplify oiQiv 
iorw 3{iroL &v rt i&kOoi, f) 8) av elartXOov ... But this is un- 
necessary, if we can suppose that this cause of change is implied in the 
previous sentence. 

6. iroi^ffotTO : a curious use of the middle, but it is unnecessary to 
alter to irotxja-at with Uscner, or with Crflnert to ■n-otijo-ai (ow<u)ro. 
Epicurus not infrequently employs the middle unexpectedly. 

B. Bodies and space. 
Epicurus proceeds at once to consider the constitution of the 
universe. It consists of bodies (matter) and space. That body 
exists is attested by the universal experience of mankind, and space 
must needs exist in order that bodies may exist and move in it. The 
line of argument is familiar in Epicurean writings (the Scholiast here 
notes that it recurred both in the Greater Epitome and in the n«/>l 
ipvcreais) and is closely followed with some amplification by Lucr. i. 
419-448. 

7. (oxSpaTa Kal toVos): the addition made by Usener is amply 
justified by Ep. ii. 86 to irav a-uipara Kal ava<f>}]5 <j>vcri5, by quotations 
from Epicurus in Sext. adv. Dogm. iii. 333 (Fr. 13) and Plut. adv. 
Col. ii, p. ni2e (Fr. 1 4), and by Lucr. i. 420. The omission is due 
to ' haplography '. Arndt and Kochalsky propose to read to fori 
without any addition, but it is absurd that he should here state the 
existence of the universe after assuming it in the previous section, and 
the following sentence would then be left without connexion. 

8. oflrr| t) ato0i)ais: we are at every moment conscious of the 
existence of bodies and our consciousness cannot be denied. Reason 
must take its evidence from the senses in judging of a8>;Xa. 

fir! min-wc : not neuter ' on all occasions ' but ' before the eyes of, 
as often in legal phraseology (e.g. Dem. 781. 4 ikiyxto-Oai iirl irdvriov). 
This is proved by Lucr. i. 422 'corpus enim per se communis dedicat 
esse sensus '. 

9. <3oTT£p TIOOetTTOf ! SC. § 38. 

10. t6 irpdaOtK : Usener's t<$ttos Se is an unnecessary emendation 



of the MS. to irpocrOiv; Se must be inserted, as Gassendi saw, 
after tl. 

§ 40. I. 8 Ktviv . . . Epicurus' list of synonyms is carefully repro- 
duced by Lucretius : rmros = locus, xcvof = inane, \i>pa = spatium : 
&va<f>i)s <pvo-K is represented by the adjective intactik in i. 437 (cf. in- 
lactus, 'intangibility', i. 454). The words are used as absolute 
synonyms by Epicurus, but their interchangeable use suggests an 
uncertainty, and Epicurus seems to oscillate between the ideas of 
* space ' = extension in an almost mathematical sense, and the more 
concrete notion of the * unoccupied space " between bodies, o has the 
best MS. authority : Usener reads ov from the 5v of some MSS., to 
agree with tottos in his emendation. 

2. di>d$i) $iW regards space from a slightly different point of view 
and leads up to the mention of properties. The one property of 
space, that by which alone it can be known, is that ' it cannot be 
touched ': but it is a (pwns— an existence — just as matter is a <£vW. 
The idea really goes back to the controversies of Leucippus and 
Democritus with their opponents. ' The real ' (to oV), said Leucippus, 
meaning what his opponents called real, i. e. matter, ' exists not a 
whit more than the unreal, the void exists no less than matter 

3. KaB&irEp <t>ait>ETai Kipoupa'a. Notice again the appeal to sense, 
but in this case it cannot be so direct : sensation cannot tell us of the 
existence of the void, as it can of body. But it does tell us of the 
positions and motions of bodies : and neither position nor motion is 
possible without ' empty space '. Here then we have a case of the 
fAAprvpr]trLf of phenomena. 

irapa Zi TaOT» , . , Epicurus repeats his position from a slightly 
different point of view, stating it now negatively. Besides bodies and 
space there is nothing else which exists as a ' complete thing ' (0X17 
4>v<rtt), nothing, that is, which has an independent existence. Anything 
else we can conceive (e.g. a quality or a state) has an existence 
dependent on or relative to something else, is, as Epicurus says, 
a property (o-u/i/Je/ft/ras) or accident (ov/mtv/mo.) of body or space. 
Lucretius is again (i. 430-432, 445-448) following closely and goes on 
naturally enough to discuss properties and accidents, a subject rele- 
gated in the letter (possibly out of place) to § 68. Bignone notes that 
Epicurus' view is here stated in opposition to the Platonic theory of 
ideas and to any spiritual view of the i/ru^ 

4. oure ircpi\i)imicus oure dpaXoyos t<h$ -ircpiXijirrots, ' neither by way 
of conception nor on the analogy of conceivable things '. Epicurus' 
idea of thought is 'always the grasping (ir«piXa//./?aveiv) of a 
visual image (aScoW) — sometimes this is the irpoXij^is, which has 
been formed in the mind by a succession of ct&uXa from outside 
(irepiXipmicSs), sometimes by a combination of images the mind forms 
an image of its own (dvaXoyws to« irepiXijjrrois). 

Usener is probably right in regarding the form TrepiXrprrSs in the 
MSS. as impossible and emending to irepiXrjTrriKSis. 



g. <Ss . . • Xo(iPoi'4|i<i'a . . . \ey6fieva. There seems no need to 
follow. Usener in emending to 8<ra . . . XapfJavofiar . . . Xeyoptv: the 
construction is loose, but not too loose for Epicurus. 

6. ffujMmSjioTa 1) <Tuji0epr)KOTa : cf. § 68 and notes there. 

7. Koi koI . . . Having established matter and void as the sole 
existences, Epicurus proceeds to consider the form in which matter 
or body exists. 'Body' is an ambiguous term. We normally mean 
by it material things, such as we perceive : these are in reality com- 
pounds (ovyxpuras) of matter and void. In its more technical sense it 
means 'absolute matter', matter apart from void. Once more 
Lucretius follows closely (i. 483, 484) : 

corpora sunt porro partim primordia rerum, 
partim concilio quae constant principiorum. 

§ 41. 1. rouTa hi i<mv . . . This 'absolute matter' exists in the 
form of indivisible, unalterable particles, ' atoms '. Epicurus' very 
brief proof — that otherwise the dissolution of things would mean their 
absolute destruction — is elaborated by Lucretius into a long series of 
arguments to show that the ultimate particles are ' solid, single, and 
eternal' (i. 503-634, especially 54c— 550). 

aTOfia koI djxcT<ipXi]Ta, ' they cannot be separated into smaller par- 
ticles, nor can there be any internal change by rearrangement of their 
parts ', both ideas come directly to Epicurus from Democritus, but the 
latter has greatly elaborated in the conception of thesrepaTa, §§ 56, 57. 

3. i<rxG6v ti. The MSS. have urxyovra, but (a) it cannot be taken 
with iravra, for Epicurus could not have said 'all things remain 
strong', meaning that their component particles so remained, (i) 
Bignone's suggestion that it might refer to ravra at the beginning 
of the sentence would involve a considerable stretch of grammatical 
probability. Usener emends to icrxiW «, but iayyav as a mere 
equivalent of Svvao-Oai is unlikely. E. Rohde in a MS. note in his 
copy of Usener, now in my possession, suggested itrxvovrd riva, which 
is on the right lines : the things are dissolved but ' some permanent 
existences' remain, i.e. the atoms survive. I suggest (and I now find 
that Bignone in his notes has the same proposal) 'urxyov ti, ' some- 
thing with strength ', ' something permanent ', which is nearer to the 
MS. text. The participle is strongly confirmed by § 54 ^retSiprcp 
Set n uiro/xemv ev rats 8ta\u<r«rt r&v <TvyKp(crtu>v <rrtptov kol A&uxXvtov, 
and by Lucretius' recurrent description of the atoms in the corre- 
sponding passage as 'solida pollentia simplicitate ' (i. 574, 612). 

Cronert's {nro/itvew for wo/xeVav is hardly tiecessary in Epicurus in 

spite of <j}6aprj<T<Lcr6ai. 

4. irX^pi] : i.e. each of the atoms is a solid corporeal plenum with- 
out any admixture of void. 

oi-Ta : the MS. orav is clearly a mistake : Bignone's correction ola 
By is less satisfactory than Usener's ovra, and Meibom's Svra koI is 
hardly necessary. 
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Swfl <| Sttws : quite literally, there is no part of themselves ia which 
they could break up and no means by which they could do it — another 
anticipation of the idea of the vipara. 

C. Infinity of the universe. 

Epicurus proceeds to a new point. The universe, the sum-total 
that is of body + space (to wav), is infinite. This he proves charac- 
teristically by an appeal to- sense-experience. In the case of any 
limited thing, you must come to the end of it, and you perceive its end 
'against something else', i.e. as standing out against something which 
is not ' it '. But in the case of the universe there is no such end and 
nothing outside it. The argument is brought out more clearly by 
Lucretius (i. 958-964) : 

omne quod est igitur nulla regione viarum 
finitumst; riamque extremum debebat habere, 
extremum porro nullius posse videtur 
esse, nisi ultra sit quod finiat; ut videatur 
quo non longius haec sensus natura sequatur. 
nunc extra summum quoniam nil esse fatendum, 
non habet extremum, caret ergo fine modoque. 

It is clearly illustrated by the famous problem of the throwing of the 
spear (968-983). 

7. map' 6rep6v ti 8«wp«tToi. Uscner, thinking the argument is 
incomplete as it stands, suggests (Introd., p. xviii) that a clause has 
been lost by ' homoeoteleuton ' : AXXti p.ijv to iriiv ov vap h-epov n 
Oewptirai, the equivalent of which is found in Cic. dc Div. ii. 50. 103 
' at quod omne est, id non cernitur ex alio extrinsecus '. But I agree 
with Bignone that in a brief epitome like this it is quite likely that one 
step in the argument was omitted. 

9. Kol |*V Kal . . . Not only is the universe infinite as a whole, but 
each of its two component parts is infinite, 'the bodies' in number, 
space in extent. For (if the whole is infinite, one or other or both of 
its constituents must be infinite — another omitted step conscientiously 
supplied in Lucr. i. 1008 ff.), and (a) a limited number of atoms in 
infinite void could never meet or remain in union to form things, 
(b) unlimited atoms in finite space would not have room to take up 
their place (an argument slightly varied by Lucretius in i. 988-1007). 

§ 42. 3. ouk 2)(oiTa T& ijirepeiSoira ital OTtMocTa Kara tos draico-jrds. 
The idea involves the Epicurean cinetics. The atoms are continually 
falling in the void of their own weight, but they swerve from time to time 
owing to the 7ra/>eyicX«ris (Lucr. ii. 216 fF.) and this causes them to 
collide. The result of constant collisions is that they are driven off in 
all directions, even upwards, and are so both prevented from falling 
and kept in their places within compounds. The avaxoirq is the single 
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blow which lies at the basis of the process of fanumn\ (see §§ 46 '>, 
47 b ). Meibom's proposal to read &vtikottos here is out of place. 

4. o£k &v «Tx« . . . : i.e. there would not be room for infinite atoms 
in limited space. Lucretius (i. 988 ff.) argues rather differently that 
the particles would all collect in a mass at the bottom of limited 
space. The two ideas differ only in the relative extent attributed to 
a limited space. 

D. Differences of shape in the atoms. 

Epicurus' position on this point is a little unexpected and needs 
explanation. The varieties of shape in the atoms are caused by the 
number and arrangement of their xepara — their inseparable parts. 
In order to produce the great variety of perceptible things — ovyKptWs 
— the variety of atomic shapes must be immensely large. But 
Epicurus is unwilling to say that it is infinite for a reason which 
becomes clear in § 56. Further variety of shape can only be pro- 
duced by the increase in the number of iripara in the atoms, and if this 
increase were carried on to infinity, the atoms would become so large 
as to be perceptible to the senses. Democritus had indeed boldly 
said that some atoms are /ufycora, but Epicurus, feeling that the 
evidence of sense-perception was against this conclusion, decided that 
the varieties of atomic shape were not infinite, but only inconceivably 
many. See Lucr. ii. 478 ff. 

6. |a«tt<£, ' compact ', ' solid ' ; one of the regular atomic words to 
denote the solidity and unbreakability of the atoms. 

7. Air€pJ>.T]irra, ' incomprehensible ', ' not to be grasped by the 
mind': see the note on TreptXiprruciis (§ 40). The idea is again 
visual : you could not put the varieties of shape together and conceive 
them as a collection with a boundary round the outside. 

9. t&s ToaoiSros 8ia<f>opds : i.e. in <nryKpi<reis. 

rav au-iw <rxT)|J.diw : i. e. in the atoms. One MS. (G) omits 
avrSiv, but there seems no reason to suspect it : 'by repeating the 
same shapes ' we might say. 

irepiciXtifipliw, ' limited ' ; so as to become comprehensible in 
number. 

10. Ka8' iK&m\v %i : though the number of shapes is only incom- 
prehensible, the number of atoms of each shape is infinite : this idea 
greatly assists the possibility of the formation of compound bodies 
with so vast a variety of shape. 

1 r. oux dirXus aircipoi, ' not quite infinite ' : an almost colloquial 
use. 

12. After airtplXijirroi the MSS. have the words ofiSt yap <f>Tj<Tiv iv&oripui 
(' further on ', sc. § 56) eh aveippv -np> to/«)v nrfxavav, \eyei 8«, &r«8ij 
01 iroioTrjret /xera/JaAAoiTai, el yucAXa TlS [M) /tat tois /leyiBemv dirAfis «s 
airupov ovras exySaXXeiv. This has generally been recognized by 
editors as a scholium, as is shown by its introductory words. Bignone 
(Atti delta Reale Acc. delle Scienze di Torino xlvii, 1912, pp. 680 ff.) 
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has. shown that Usener's emendation of Xey« to Xr/y€iv is unnecessary^ 
and that the general sense is that if you deny infinite division, as 



Epicurus did, and yet wish to account for variations in quality in 

things, you still need not suppose an infinite variety of atomic shapes, 
and if you do, some will become so large as to be visible. Von der 
Muehll would retain the words el fiikka. . . . cKfSdXXav in the text, 
which is possibly right, as it completes the argument, but it makes 
the scholium leave off very abruptly at juerajSaXWrai. 



The never-ceasing motion of the atoms and the consequent internal 
vibration in compound bodies is a very important point in Epicurean 
physics and is treated at length by Lucretius (ii. 80-332). The 
present statement is very much abbreviated and entirely confined to 
the internal movement in compounds. It is however fairly certain, as 
modern editors assume, that something must have been lost in which 
Epicurus dealt with the two primary causes of atomic motion, their 
weight, which causes them to fall downwards at an equal rate in the 
void, and the swerve (irapeyKXcans, clmamen) which produces their 
collisions and constant motion in all directions. The text resumes 
where he is describing the internal movement of the atoms inside 
compounds : there some atoms recoil at great distance, and thus con- 
stitute rarified bodies, such as air and fire, in which there is a large 
admixture of void, others arc kept more closely together either by 
their own Interlacing, as in hard solids, or by the interlacing of an 
outer atomic 'case which confines them, as in the case of liquids. 
In ftuch compounds there is a constant internal vibration of atoms, 
recoiling at short distances between their collisions with one another. 

§ 48. I . «ai at |ijf . . . fiignone places the lacuna here, and 
suggests as giving its general form the words (koto, irrd.6fi.riv, al Si 
Kara TrapiyKXuriv, al Si Kara traX/Juov. rovriav Si al fiev <j>€povrai). This 
will fit well with the context and is fairly clearly what a lost passage 
might have contained. Usener places the lacuna after rov aura, but 
does not indicate its exact contents. It is almost inconceivable that 
Epicurus should not have spoken of the two primary causes of atomic 
motion, and it is noticeable that in the letter as we have it there is no 
mention at all of the all-important doctrine of the jrapeyxWis, which 
would have come in naturally here. 

2. at Se a5 tSc TraXfioc is Usener's correction for the MS. reading 
at Si avrov rbv waXfiov. It is difficult to attach much meaning to avrbv, 
though it would be easier if mention of the iraX/ids had been made in 
the lost passage. The correction to av is simple, avrov having resulted 
from the repetition of rbv. Von der Muehll, following Brieger, reads 
avrov, ' there ', sc. in the compound. The -ttoX/xos is of course the 
internal vibration within close compounds resulting from the constant 
movement and recoil of the constituent atoms. 




E. Motion of the atoms. . 
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3. T<rxou<ni>, not merely ' have ' but ' keep up '. Usener suggests 
the correction iarxovo-ai, but (a) if Bignone's idea of the form of the 
lost passage is correct, the indicative would be natural ; (b) even other- 
wise this abrupt breaking away from exact parallelism in clauses is very 
much in Epicurus' manner. 

rfj irepiirXoKj} KeKXijteVai . . . Epicurus assumes two varieties of 
these closer compounds. In one the atoms, those still moving in the 
iraX/tds, are actually interlaced with one another as in most solids, 
in the other there is as it were an outer case of interlaced atoms, which 
shuts in a number of other atoms moving freely within it (orcyo- 
£6ixa>ai irapot iw it\€ktikS>v). It was in this latter form that he con- 
ceived the body of fluids. The M§S. have ttjv irtpmXoK-qv, but it is 
impossible to construe the accusative. 

4. irapot rur irXeKTiKwi', G only, must be right as against the irepl of 
the other MSS. 

§ 44. 1. tj tc yip . . . Epicurus' explanation of the twofold cause 
of the internal vibration is rather obscure. When the atoms have 
entered a compound they are unable to stay still because they are 
even now individually surrounded by void, which offers no resistance 
to their movement; on the other hand, their constant collision with 
other perfectly hard and unyielding atoms makes them recoil in all 
directions. 

2. aMp: emphatically predicative, ' each by itself. The ovtSv of 
G seems pointless and Meibom's correction arofwv needless, and not in 
Epicurus' manner. 

4. Kori tV ffuyKpoua-if , ' on their collision ', almost ' as the result of 
their collision '. 

if Smoow Hv . . . This is clearly a greater distance in the case of 
atoms in the fluid body than in the solid. 
6. toutuc, ' these motions '. 

ouk lone. Usener's suggested addition ovSi i-eXos is quite un- 
necessary. 

ahinv. Usener adopted H. Weil's conjecture di'SiW, and it has been 
received by subsequent editors. But there seems no need for it : 
' there is no beginning to these motions, because their cause is the 
atoms and the void', and they are the ultimate constituents of the 
universe which here existed for all eternity. Kochalsky would read 
dwimW, 'uncaused' (ursacAlos), but such a meaning is surely 
doubtful. 

§ 45. 1. 'H Too-ouTt) 8t| . . .: a short conclusion to this section, which 
would perhaps be belter in place after the next paragraph. It is 
expressed in the material terms of the Epicurean phraseology. In 
order to have a visual image (en-wow) of unseen things, the mind must 
have an example (rviros) on which to build. This example is given in 
the audible sounds {<jxt>v^) of Epicurus' words, the written text being 
regarded, as always in Greek, as a record of the spoken words. 
Tocravnj by has better MS. authority than roo-avn) 8c and is more 
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natural. Bignone takes it to mean 1 of so great importance ', but it 
surely means ' so brief. 

a. i-f)s . . . tmroias. The MSS. have hnvoCcus which Usener keeps, 
inserting (rots wept) before tijs. But Zf have ewwolns, which Bignone 
adopts, and the correction is simpler.- For the construction of rxnrov 
With gen. he compares § 35 tov tvttov rrjs 0X175 7rpay/iaT«as. 

F. Infinite number 0/ worlds. 

This section comes as a sort of afterthought. Other worlds than 
our own are in fact another kind of aSr/Xa, not because, like the atoms 
and space, they are in their nature imperceptible, but because we pan 
never perceive them. It was a regular tenet of the atomic school that 
there is an infinite number of worlds, some like purs, some unlike, and 
differing too from one another. The proof given by Epicurus is also 
traditional, that with infinite atoms moving in space the sequence of 
their movements will cause the creation of other worlds just as it has 
of this world : no limited number of worlds could exhaust the supply 
of matter. Lucretius (ii. 1023-1089) argues also from the typically 
Epicurean idea that nothing is unique, and that on the whole there is 
about an equal number of all things (lo-ovo/iw). 

3. ol 6* has the support of the majority of the MSS. : the alternative 
tiff would involve the change made by f of ko.1 ol to tin. rovrm is of 
courge ' our world '. 

4. «? t« ydp. The t« suggests a complementary clause with reference 
to the infinite extent of space and something may have dropped out, 
as is BUggemed by the parallel passage of Lucretius ii. 1053-1055: 

uncllque cum versum spatium vacet infinitum 
HCtnlnnquc innumero numero summaque profunda 
multimodis volitent aeterno percila molu. 
i>S flpn d-rrcSei'xSi] : sc. in § 42. 

6. i£ ur . . . iroiT)0e£T). It is difficult to see the difference between 
the two clauses. Perhaps e'f &v av yeVot-ro refers rather to the original 
creation of the world, i<j>' & v b\v irocrfidr) to its maintenance. 

7. oufl 00-01 . . . Si<i<|>opoi toutois. rovrots is the reading of all the 
MSS.: the parallel of 0' ff o/iotoi tovtu would lead one to expect 
tovto) here, ' like or unlike our world ', but there is no authority for 
the change. The idea then must be a new one, ' neither all those 
which are like one another nor all those which are different from these', 
i.e. from those which are alike. 

III. Sense-perception. 
A. Sighi by means of the 'images'. 

Epicurus now starts on a quite different topic, a'o-^o-ts is the 
foundation of the Epicurean theory of knowledge, and it is therefore 
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necessary to know how it is brought about. He starts directly on 
sight and enunciates the main theory that it is caused by ' images ' 
which come off from things and travelling through the intervening air 
collide with the organs of sense and so cause perception. The theory 
was inherited from the Atomists and is described by Lucretius in a 
section which, though not closely following the present treatment, in 
many respects throws light on it (iv. 46-268). 

(1) The ' images '. The first ^section gives a very careful descrip- 
tion of the ' images '. They are' in fact a film or framework, the outer 
atomic ' cdse ' of things which comes off from the surface. It is thus 
hollow within and extremely thin. Here again we are dealing with 
something beyond the ken of the senses, and according to the Canonica, 
the theory may be accepted, if it is not contrary to our experience. 
This accounts for the strangely negative form of the proof ou« yap 
av(xrtd&eis aSwarowriv • • • 

§ 46 a . 1. TtSiroi 6fM>iooxii(M > i'«s, ' images like in shape or outline' to 
the solid bodies from which they come. Cf. Lucr. iv. 51-52 : 

quod speciem ac formam similem gerit eius imago 
cuiuscumque cluet de corpore fusa vagari. 

2. rdv $aivofi.4viov, ' the objects of sense ', a traditional philosophic 
term, rather oddly used by Epicurus, in whose theory external objects 
are never directly perceived except by touch. The ' subtlety ' of the 
images far exceeds that of the objects, so that they can never be 
perceived by touch but only by the organs of sense. 

3. iv t<3 irepUxoim, ' in whatever surrounds the object ', a perfectly 
vague phrase : in the case of the majority of things it is of course 
the air. 

4. -njs KaTepyaoxas. The MSS. are divided between tous, -ras, and 
raw, which points to some case of the article ; the variations may be 
due, as Kochalsky suggests, to a mistaking of the rare eiriTTjSctonj+ts 
for some case of the superlative of cirir^8«os. rrjs therefore seems 
a simpler solution than Usener's irpos, the genitive being a perfectly 
natural construction after «rinjSeioT-ip-«. 

iw KoiXwfidiw k<h XeirroniTw. I take this to be a very careful 
description of the ' images ', which are merely films or cases, hollow 
within and extremely thin in the outer crusts. Usener emended to 
Aeionfiw and took the whole phrase to mean, as Hicks translates, 
' materials adapted for expressing the hollowness and smoothness of 
the surfaces ', i. e. of reproducing those of the original object : so 
Bignohe. This seems to be quite unnecessary and really to antici- 
pate : Epicurus does not come to the relation of the image to the 
object till the next clause. 

5. 6l<nv kal fifanv : Bio-is is the position held by the atom in rela- 
tion to itself (i.e. whether it is upside down or on its side), /?oo-« its 
place in the series with reference to its neighbours. The words 
correspond to the rpoirq and Sta&'yr; of Leucippus, which Aristotle 
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explains to mean Oicns and ra&s : Giussani wishes to emend fiaxnv to 
ra£tv, but that is unnecessary. The importance of the preservation of 
these positions In the 1 Image ' is that it enables it to reproduce not 
only the shape but also the colour of the object, colour being due to 
the ftfrttngenjent and movements of the atoms. Cf. 0eW ko.1 rafiv 
betew,§4i. 

jj 48i K«l |*V Rol . . . § 47. toOto KOTo<rxetr t6 crroixetof. There 
fellows a considerable section which interrupts the sequence of thought 
about the <K«\a and deals with the motion of atoms in the void and 
in compounds. Giussani suggested its transposition to §§ 61, 62, 
where he adjusted the two sentences naturally to the context, and with 
some hesitation I follow him. Bignone (Epicuro, Appendix I, II) has 
argued at length for the retention of the passage in its place, regarding 
it as a preliminary explanation of the general principles of atomic 
motion intended to lead up to the discussion of the motion of the 
simulacra at the end of § 47. But (1) it seriously interrupts the 
sequence here : Epicurus states at the outset of § 46 that there are 
' images like in shape to the objects and that ' they far surpass per- 
ceptible things in subtlety'. The first statement he immediately 
confirms in the sentence <nm yap dn-ooracros . . ., the second is dealt 
with in the words elff ort to e'8oi\o ... It is most improbable that 
these clauses should be interrupted by a long discussion of atomic 
motion intended to explain the subsequent oOev k<u rixq mroir£p[3\rfra. 
<X«. Even if the explanation is required, it is not in place. (2) In 
order to obtain the reference to the simulacra Bignone has to adopt an 
improbable emendation in the text (r&irtxpepoixeyov o-S/*a). (3) The 
sentences fit admirably in the place to which Giussani transfers them 
in §§ 61, 62, and indeed seem necessary there to complete the argu- 
ment. It is best therefore to regard these sentences as belonging to 
the later context and transferred here by a scribe in order to assist the 
understanding of what is undoubtedly an anticipation of the general 
ideas of the atomic cinetics at the end of § 47 : such an anticipation 
Epicurus might well make in a letter intended for persons already 
acquainted with the system. Von der Muehll retains the sentences 
here and believes them to refer to the motion of the tiSwAa, but they 
seem to me to contain many statements quite inapplicable to the 
' images 

§ 47 a . (2)' The subtlety and speed of the images. Having said 
that nothing in sense-experience contradicts the possibility of the 
formation of images, Epicurus proceeds to state that there is similarly 
nothing to contradict the notion of their extreme subtlety. This is 
the normal Epicurean ' proof with regard to oStjAo. He then pro- 
ceeds to deduce from their subtlety an extreme speed in motion. The 
text here is uncertain and the argument difficult as it assumes a know- 
ledge of the Epicurean cinetics (see §§ 61, 62). Briefly the idea is 
this : the unimpeded atom passes through space at ' inconceivable ' 
{&w«iny<n'iTtf) speed : the only cause of delay is collision, which causes 
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arrest during the infinitely brief time of contact, and then the atom 
moves again at ' atomic ' speed. In a compound body there are 
two causes of delay : firstly, it may collide with other bodies outside 
itself; secondly, the collisions and movements in all directions of the 
atoms which compose it delay the motion of the whole body, and it is 
only through this delay that its motion becomes perceptible. (For 
both kinds of collision Epicurus uses the word aVruannj.) Now the 
' images ' are mainly fine in texture : they are shot off from the body 
by the impulse of atomic movement within it, which starts the whole 
complex film in movement in one direction, they can move through 
space without encountering any — or only a few—obstacles, and there 
is little or no internal vibration. For these reasons the images are 
able to move almost at atomic speed : they are imperceptible in their 
transit, and it is only when they touch our eyes that we then perceive 
them. Lucr. iv. 176-229 deals with the subject fully and in an 
independent manner, but he is, I think, of considerable value for the 
interpretation of the present passage. 

1. XcirnS-njffif dnm«p|3\^TOi$, ' unsurpassable fineness of texture ', 
indefinitely greater than that of any compound perceptible by the 
senses. Cf. Lucr. iv. 1 10-128. 

3. irdn-o iripoc aufijieTpo? Ixocto. : a difficult expression which recurs 
in§ 61. The analogy of § 53 oyxoi . . . aviifierpoi irpos to tovto to 
aurdrjrqpiov kivciv suggests that we should emend here irpbs (to) t5 . . ., 
' they have all their movement proportionate to the fact that . . This 
was the view taken by the Ambrosian version and recently by Tescari 
and Kochalsky. But in § 61 the expression is used absolutely, and 
the two passages must be taken together. Bignone would render it 
' having all their movement in one direction ', and Giussani explains 
that the component atoms of the ' image ' are not impeded by any 
ivrwoirq of their own owing to movements in many directions and 
consequent collisions. It is hard to see how even in the subtle com- 
plex of an 'image' there can be no avruayirq at all, and Epicurus 
himself seems to suggest that there is some : it is therefore best to take 
the expression in a vaguer sense, ' having all their motion uniform ', 
i.e. in speed and direction. 

irpos (t£>) t£> . . . oXiyo dn-iKoin-eii'. It is clear that an additional 
article must be inserted, and if we reject to (see above), Meibom's t£ 
is inevitable, 'besides the fact that'. The MSS. then have dWpu. 
This Usener retains, and proposes to translate ' besides the fact that 
nothing . . . hinders their infinite subtlety', referring to Lucr. iv. 
196-197 : 

deinde quod usque adeo textura praedita rara 
mittuntur, facile ut quasvis penetrare queant res. 

This Giussani adopts with some reluctance, and Hicks translates, 
' owing to their infinitesimal fineness they meet with no resistance '. 
But this is a quite impossible sense for dW/xo, especially in view of 
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the occurrence of iirttpovs immediately afterwards in a normal sense. 
Teseari, feeling that Usener's solution was impossible, supposed a 
lacuna after iirtlpw in which the meaning required by Usener would 
be expressed. Bignone would read t3 (jir/) d7ra/x», ' nothing hinders 
the limited number of atoms in the images', as opposed to dWpots 
just afterwards. But though there is no difficulty in the neuter and 
genitive, for which he quotes parallels, the expression t5 /«/ dira'/>a> 
atfrwv sounds very unlike Epicurus, who would surely have said 
ireir£patrfia>0K. In the parallel passage Lucretius (iv. 205) says : 

cum iaciuntur et emissum res nulla moratur, 

which suggests a word equivalent in sense to emissum. I therefore 
propose avoppZ: it does not elsewhere Occur in Epicurus though 
uiroppoia. does in § 46, but it seems a quite probable word for him 
to use. 

4. iroXXals Se Kal direipois euOus drnKdirreie ti. The MS. text is 
apparently n-oAAots, though Usener in his notes quotes it as iroAAois. 
With the latter we should supply dSwXois, and the meaning would be 
that though any one image would meet with but few obstacles, yet the 
continuous flow of them would be soon interrupted. This gives good 
sense, though it is surely possible to retain iroAAals (sc. dro/uns). ' The 
images with their subtle texture and few atoms meet with little oppo- 
sition, whereas the many or infinite (in a loose sense) atoms which 
compose a normal compound body must at once be brought up 
against obstacles '. 

(3) Epicurus proceeds to the question of the creation of the images. 
It must be that they not only move to us with incredible speed, but 
also that there is an immediate and unbroken flow : otherwise we 
should not have a steady vision of the object but a broken chain of 
images. It is also this constant and immediate flow which enables us 
10 correct impressions which might be produced by the disturbance of 
individual images owing to collisions in transit, though occasionally 
(as in the familiar instance of the square tower seen at a distance) the 
whole series may be so affected. The images preserve ' for a long 
time ' the order and position of the atoms on the original body, but 
cannot do so for an indefinite time or distance : hence we do not see 
distant objects so clearly or certainly as those near at hand. Epicurus 
adds further that images may be formed by the union of atoms in the 
air or in other ways, and finally, rather more elaborately than usual, 
states his 'proof : that nothing in his theory is contradicted by Our 
experience of the clear view of things or of the details of colour, move- 
ment, &c. For the whole passage cf. Lucr. iv. 143-175. 

§ 48. I. on : . . . sc. ovOev avripuipTvpei rutv <paivop.£vwv from above. 

2. Spa rarjjiaTi, ' as quick as thought ', almost a colloquial phrase. 
Cf. § 61. 

3. peCffis is here used generally not only for the flow of images, but 
for the constant efflux of individual atoms from compounds. Com- 
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pound bodies are always losing matter in this way and at the. same, 
time taking in fresh atoms from without. 

3. *irtiro\Tjs : the correction of Z 3 and f for the MS. «rt ttoM^s : 
avvexfyi from the. margin, of P for o-wox^s. Both corrections are 
necessary and inevitable. ; • 

ouk lirtSi)\os tjj pcuSbci. Usener's correction for 0-7/ieuao-ec of the 
MSS.: i) jxawru in F. and the margin of P points in this direction. 
This is an interesting point in the theory,: which is not reproduced by 
Lucretius. . The constant efflux of images does not diminish the size 
of the object, because the place of the atoms lost is immediately taken 
by other atoms joining the compound body from the surrounding 
atmosphere (Sia rrjv avTavairXypwrcv). Gf. especially Plut. adv. Col, 
1 6 p-vpuov fihf ei&uiXwv aircpxojJ.evwv del koX peovruv, /xvptwv B' &s euros 
erepav Ik rem irepti^ovroi emppt6vru>v kcu avairA.ijpowTW to aSpowfpja, 
though he is of course wrong in supposing that it was by other images, 
not other atoms, that the place of the lost images is taken. Giussani 
wrongly interprets the diravaxXi/fXiio-re as of the images; Epicurus 
does not mean that what is rubbed off from them in transit is replaced 
by the influx of new atoms. 

4. <ro£ouo-a: from this point the pewris, which is the subject, is 
definitely the flow of images. 

5. OeW. koI t&£ iv : see note on § 46 a , 1. 5. 

6. o-uyxeofieVri. Epicurus admits that the images may become 
blurred by collisions in transit; when this happens only to individual 
images the necessary correction is made by the 'cinematographic' 
effect of the whole series : but since, in the case of distant objects, the 
series may be thus affected we must be careful, to regard what we see 
as a irpoarpAvav. Usenet adds {mdp^a after crvyxeo/ianj from the margin 
of H, but the participle can well stand alone. 

o-uordo-ets, 1 compound idols ', which correspond to no real object, 
but are formed by the spontaneous congregation of atoms in the air. 
Compare Lucr. iv. 129-142, where he illustrates the idea by the con- 
figurations formed by clouds in the air. 

7. o|etcu Sia to /jt-f) Seir . . . Such idols can be formed quickly 
because it is only necessary for enough atoms to unite to form the 
external film, whereas in order to make a normal compound body, it 
would be necessary for all the interior to be filled up (/cara /?d&>s) as 
well. This is another interesting point which seems to have escaped 
Lucretius, 

8. aXXot 8c Tpoiroi tipcs . . . : Lucretius notes one other such possi- 
bility (iv. 724 ff.), when images emitted from things unite in the air to 
form a new compound image. These are the cause of the belief in 
such monsters as Centaurs, Scylla, and Cerberus. 

9. dm|iapTup«lT<H, the passive, seems a necessary correction of 
Weil's for ovripjaprvpa. Epicurus could not say, ' none of these 
things witnesses against the senses '. . 

ro. tv p\eirt| tvs . . • dcoura. A difficult and obscure sentence. 

JM8 N 
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All editors agree with Gassendi's correction tvapytias for evepyeCdi and 
that the Svobrti of B is the origin of the strange variants dvotinj and 
avtun. Usener also altered the MS. tva to rlva; but with his accentua- 
tion iy /3XArj; rk rtva rp&irav tos ivapyeias, riva ical . , . dvo«ra I am 
unable to construe the sentence. It is surely probable that we have 
two parallel clauses, and should accentuate &v fiXeing tis rlva rpmov 
rkt ivapyelas, rCva kou. , . . dvoiW : the subject of dvoura will be 
d&rftjo-is (derived from toIs a'ur0rj<re<n) and we shall get the meaning 
' if one looks to see in what way sensation will bring us the clear 
visions from outward things and in what way their qualities ', i. e. if we 
try to investigate by means of our sense-perceptions how we get those 
sense-perceptions both of the near view of objects and of their qualities, 
we find nothing which contradicts the present theory. 

Bignone keeps the MSS. Iva and translates, 'if one observes in a 
certain way the evidence of phenomena to which he must refer . . . ', 
but nva rpcmav is then very weak, the use of "va. is unnatural and the 
whole idea out of place here. 

t&s <nijiira8e£as occurs again in § 50. It means the corresponding 
affections in the images to the atomic positions and movements in the 
original, to which are due the qualities of colour, &c, and any inci- 
dents of change. It is almost impossible to render it in a single word. 
Bignone says, * the constant continuity of the sensible properties of the 
external objects ' : this seems to me to miss a little the idea of corres- 
pondence: we may perhaps say, 'the corresponding sequence of 
qualities and movements '. 

(4) The letter passes from the consideration of the images and 
their character to that of the act of sight. Two points of some 
Importance emerge in this section : (1) The idea that thought as well 
as sight is due to images ; this was part of the material conception of 
the nature or the soul, and explains Epicurus' habit, already noticed, 
of regarding all thinking as a kind of visualization. (2) The refuta- 
tion, very rare in the letters, of rival theories, namely that of Demo- 
critus of an impression made on the air and that of Empedocles and 
others of the effect of rays passing from the eye to the object. In con- 
tradiction to these Epicurus reasserts clearly and distinctly his own 
theory, and makes the new point that the emission of the images from 
objects is due to the internal vibration of the component atoms. 

§49. 2. Kol SiorottcOoi : an important addition. Thought too as 
well as sight is due to the influx of images directly into the mind : 
cf. Lucr. iv. 722 ff. He is thinking here, however, not so much of 
the ordinary processes of thought, which employ images or concep- 
tions (VpoX#ere) already stored in the mind, as of those rarer processes 
by which we obtain a direct mental image of an external object by 
means of * fine idols ' which pass directly into the mind without stirring 
the senses. This is above all the means by which we obtain know, 
ledge of the gods (cf. Lucr. v. 11 69-1 182). 

06 yap &v ivaina^payimiro . . . Epicurus dismisses two rival 
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theories. The first is that of Democritus, from whom his system 
was derived, but whose over-refinements he not infrequently rejected.-' 
Democritus held (Theophr. de Sensu 52) that the effluence from the 
■object did not itself penetrate the eye, but that it formed in the air an 
impression (dToiwoxris) in two dimensions, like the impression which an 
object makes in wax, and this impression being hard was able to enter 
the soft material (iypov) of the eye and appear there as the image in 
the pupil (t/i^ao-ts), which is what we actually see. This subtlety 
Epicurus rudely brushes aside, apparently because he did not believe 
that the air could receive and retain such an impression. Note 
that b/atco&<j>payi<raiTo recalls closely the Democritean idea of the 
dirormrcocrts. 

4, oilSe 81a tZv &ktIvuv. The second theory is usually attributed to 
Empedocles and was certainly held by Parmenides, namely that rays 
came from the eyes of the percipient and acting on the effluence from 
the objects joined in forming the image. This theory, which was no 
doubt designed to emphasize the active element in perception, was 
adopted by Plato (Theaet. 153 e, Tim. 43 c, &c). tu>v AktCvoiv is the 
MS. text, and Usener's alteration to rivwv is unnecessary : Epicurus 
means ' the rays ' of which Parmenides and Plato speak. 

6. oBtus i>s with the whole sentence: 'the impression could not be 
produced so well by either of these two means as by my theory '. 

nJirwi', 'models': he wishes for the sake of argument to avoid his 
technical term tiSwXmv. 

7. 6fK>xp<5wi' : the airb xpodv of the MSS. appears to be a mere 
mistake derived from <wro r&v irpaypaTw just before. 

KixTo tS ew£p|Aonw jieyeeos, 'according to the appropriate size', 
i.e. the grosser images affect the sight, the more subtle pass directly 
into the mind and awake a mental image. 

8. Tats $opats : the margin of H alone has preserved what must 
certainly be the right reading as against p.op<f>ak — it is because of the 
celerity of their creation and the swiftness of their motion that the 
successive images are able to give a continuous and steady vision. 

§ 60. 2. owex°"s. ' continuous ', that is in time, ' uninterrupted '. 
vufiirdBeiav : see note on § 48, 1. 8. 

3. KOT& rbv ineiQev <riSfiftcTpoi> iir€peiap.6v — a careful phrase, ' owing 
to the uniform contact kept up from the object ' : the succession of 
images makes a continuous line of contact between the object and the 
percipient : for ov/i/ierpov see note on § 47, 1. 3. 

4. tK Ttjs . . . miXreus- This is a new point: it is the constant 
internal vibration of the atoms deep down within the object which 
forces off the outer film that comes to us as an image. 

(5) Truth and falsehood in vision. After describing the genesis of 
the images and the method of their apprehension by the sight and the 
mind, Epicurus returns to the crux of the whole position, the nature 
of truth and falsehood in sight-perception. In the remainder of the 
section he distinguishes carefully between that which is seized by an 
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act of apprehension (fn-t/JXip-ociis) either by the mind or by the sensesy 
which is true, and the additional inference made by the mind (7rpocr£q£a- 
£dyu«w), which must not be regarded as either true or false until it has 
received the confirmation of the near vision. The general idea is. 
familiar, but it is very difficult to' seize the exact meaning, and the 
reader is left with the impression that Epicurus did not very success- 
fully get out of the difficulty caused by the possible alteration of the 
images in their transit from the object to the percipient 

5. Kal r)v &i> XdBwjiey (Jxurcujiac . . . toG trrepquaou. Another reference 
to the idea of the Imfiokri both of the mind and of the senses : see note 01* 
§ 38 and Appendix, pp. 259 ff. Here, since Epicurus is speaking of the 
image of a concrete object (<rrepefivu>v), it is probable that «rtj8A.)jTtK£s 
Tjj Siavoia refers only to the first of the two senses of «rijSoA.^ t>)s 81a- 
volas, the apprehension by the mind of subtle images too fine for sense- 
perception, and indeed mainly to the apprehension of images of the 
gods. The sense then is, ' When we have apprehended an image 
either by an act of attention on the part of the mind, undistracted as, 
for instance, in sleep, by other images, or by the active apprehension 
of the senses confirming the first passive impression by the near view, 
we may be certain that the image exactly represents the concrete 
object '. <j>avrao-ia is the image created in sense-perception by the 
rapid succession of 'idols', no one of which is perceptible in itself: 
in the mind the image may sometimes be produced by a single ' idol '. 

4iuP\ir]TiKQg must be taken both with 77} SWotp and toIs aur6rfrr]p(ois 
and the whole expression corresponds to § 38 ras jrapowras «ri/?oAas 
<fr< Stavotav tiff Utov StJttot* ru>v KptTr)p(o>v and §51 below eirifioXas tJJs 
SwlvoCm tj vil)v Konrfov npm>p(iav. 

6. «?t« 9v)i^«^i)k^twi' : this refers back to the <rvp.Tra.6eui of §§ 48 
and 50, It Is the ' corresponding sequence ' which gives us the 
' uccidenis ', colour, movement, Sec, of the original object. 

7. |iop<H tariv auT>| tou arcpepnou. Epicurus states unhesitatingly 
the correspondence of image and actuality in the case of perceptions, 
sensible and mental, made «rt/3Ai7Tu<a>s, i. e. by an active act of appre- 
hension, and not a mere passive reception of the image. This involves 
in the case of sight the clear vision of the hrapyrjpa : he could not say 
that the . first vision ef the tower as round was ' the shape of the 
object ' : to be sure of that we must get the near vision obtained by 
looking (€7ri^3Xip-oc£s). 

Included in fwp^y we must understand koI to. orTi/Je/^KoVa. 
yirajien) : sc. tpoarratria (not of course px>p<py), which is picked up in 
avrq. 

kotA to il&fi mWupa f\ eyKaTaXtippa tou el8<£\ou : a very difficult 
and widely differently interpreted phrase. (1) Giussani would take it 
of the succession of images coming to the percipient, ' the successive 
fullness or failure of the images '. This is of course impossible with 
the singular tou eiSwAou. (2) Bignone takes it 'the complete integrity 
oi the image or a remainder of -it', and explains that it refers to the 
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image which arrives at the percipient without loss and that which has 
suffered detrition' on the way. But (a) this omits Ifgs altogether, 
(6) it is surely impossible that Epicurus could say that the ' image 
produced by the ' idol ' which has suffered detrition (e. g. that of a 
rounded tower) it the shape of the object' (Bignone does not; as- 1 -do> 
lay stress on ejrijSXjjriKfis.) (3) It is 'tempting to translate ' according 
to the successive fullness and hollowness of the idol ', Le. its successive 
concave and convex parts represent those of the outline of the original 
—but I think this is an impossible sense for cyKaraXetju./ua. (4) With 
some hesitation I believe that the two alternatives here correspond to 
tois ahrOrfrriptovs and rg oWota above. The image of sight-percep- 
tion is produced by the ' successive repetitions ' (to l&js irvww/ta) of 
the idol : the image in the mind is due to ' the impression left by ' 
{eyKaraXet/i/«i) the idol which penetrated to it. l&jt then goes only 
with irvKvmfia and not with the whole phrase. 

9. to ificSSos . . . The information given to the senses by the 
images is always true ; they represent nothing which is not there in 
the original, even though it may need the ' near vision ' to determine 
■whether as they reach us they correspond exactly to the object. 
Where then does the possibility of error lie ? Epicurus here recurs to 
the ideas already sketched in §§ 37, 38 : it lies in the additions made 
by opinion to sensation (ev ™ irpo<rSo£a£o/x«'<»). The vision of an 
object at a distance should always be regarded as a problem awaiting 
the confirmation (-Trpoo-fierov) of the nearer view, by which, if it is either 
confirmed or not contradicted, it is true. 

10—12. (hii tou irpoajt^fon^s) • • • dm/iapTupoufilfou) : the addi- 
tions made by Usener are in exact accord with Epicurean usage 
elsewhere and seem demanded by the context. 

12. After €mfiapnipavii.(vov the MSS. have what is clearly a note on 
to ■7rpo<T8o£a£6/ia>ov derived from the material of the next section : xewa 
riva Kivrjcriv kv rjfjXv avroTs <ravr\fi.pAvrjv tjj (pavraaTucrj ciri/SoAg, SiAkr/if/iv 
Si t)(ov<Ta.v, Kaff rp> to t^eSSos yiVerat, ' by means of a movement in 
ourselves closely linked with the visual act of apprehension, but 
differing from it, by which falsehood is produced'. 

§§ 61, 62. There follows a summing up of the doctrine about truth 
and falsehood in vision. On the one hand the exact correspondence 
of the image in sensation to the external object can only be brought 
about by the transit of the * idols' from the object to the sense-organs : 
on the other error can only arise by the spontaneous movement of the 
mind (opinion) which is akin to the movement of apprehension 
(«rij3oAij). It is essential to keep this in mind, if we are successfully 
to distinguish the true from the false. 

§ 61. 2. olof «t, the reading of the MSS., is certainly right. The 
'idols' are received by us as 'though they were a picture' of the 
thing, and the two processes by which this may occur are either (r}) 
when they visit the undisturbed mind directly in sleep or (ij) when 
they are grasped by an act of apprehension in waking life. Usener's 
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oW if would make three processes, but would establish a cross- 
division, as there is no distinct process by which the images are 
received otov lv <ZkoVi. 

Iy «UoVi : Bignone translates ' in a plastic representation', and draws 
attention to the ' solid ' three-dimension appearance even of the visions 
of sleep. But it is not easy to insist on this sense for eUwv, nor does 
it seem necessary. 

3. f[ naff uirrous YicopW : the images seen in sleep are true, 
i.e. they are produced by 'idols' which enter us from without and 
therefore originate from reality. 

?1 KctT° oXXas titos emBoX&s tt)s Siaraias: i.e. mental apprehensions 
of an image, when awake — but he is still thinking of direct apprehen- 
sions and not those formed by a combination of wpoXijf as : see 
Appendix, pp. 259 flf. 

4. f) top Xoiirue KpcTTipiui-: see note on § 38, 1. 5. Here again it 
must mean ' or of the other instruments of judgement ', i.e. the senses, 
and the whole phrase therefore corresponds closely to § 50 cVt/JXr/rtKu? 
tjj StavoCa. f) rots al<r&i]Ttip(oK. The hn/3o\y of the senses is the 
grasping by attention of the ' clear vision ' (evapyda). It is possible 
here that he includes irados, though it is doubtful whether it could 
have an «rt/foXrJ: the nearest instance to such an idea would be 
K. A. xxiv to iraphv %Zr) Kara ... to iraftj. Note that here Stavoio is 
classed as a npirripiiov even more clearly than in § 38. 

6. ToiaOra irpoo-BaXXopcca is a necessary correction of the MS. text 
T<xvra wpos 8 (A) fiiXKopxv. Von der Muehll retains ravra {sc. the bodies 
which emit the images) trpis & ftdXXo/uv, but it is not clear how he 
takes the last words. 

t6 81 8ti|u«pTt)|*4t'ov. The 8« of the MSS. is quite necessary : he is 
here opposing the source of error to the source of truth, and Usener's 
rt really weakens the text. 

7. 3XKr\v TifA Ktft|o-ii>: i.e. opinion, which like the ortySoX^ ttjs 
oWot'a? is, in Epicurus' view, ultimately a spontaneous movement of 
the atoms of the mind. 

8. o-uRj(ip.^n)K per (tJ <j>aira<rn,Kfj emBoXtj) : the missing dative is 
supplied with certainty from the gloss on § 50 above. Opinion is 
closely linked with the hnfioXy because it combines images in ovv- 
6e<rK, but it differs in that it acts at random and does not check its- 
conclusions by eiri/mpTvptja-K and ovk avrifmprvpifl-K. 

8tdXi)<|/tr 8c expaaav, ' but having a difference '. This must certainly 
be the meaning, as Bignone agrees : earlier commentators took it to 
mean ' having opinion ', but it is itself opinion, and both substantive 
and verb are used in the sense of 'distinction', 'distinguish', in 
§ 58. 

9. koto 8e t<iutt)i> . . . : a recapitulation of the ideas of bnfutpTvpnj- 
crts and ovk avTLfuxpTvfnja-Li already familiar. 

§ 62. 1. Kol toi5tt|k oSv . . . : an emphatic warning. 'We must 
have this doctrine constantly in mind ', for otherwise on the one hand 
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we shall: annul the value of the clear view given by the bnPoXai of the 
mind and the senses, and on the.other by placing the false inference 
of opinion on a level with their information, we shall undermine all our 
standards of judgement and cause universal confusion. For the 
general idea compare K. A. xxiv. 

B. Hearing. 

Epicurus passes from the sense of sight to that of hearing. Once 
again it was necessary to establish a material link between the object 
and the percipient, and this he finds in a stream of particles emitted by 
the object. But here there was a new difficulty. In the case of sight, 
since every object is constantly giving off 'idols' in every direction 
at once, it is clear that it may be seen simultaneously by many people. 
But in the case of sound we have a single emission of particles appar- 
ently in one direction: how then can many persons hear at once? 
Epicurus gets over this difficulty by supposing the material ' sound ' 
after its emission to split up into a number of small particles, each 
preserving the same characteristics (oyxoi 6/x.oio/MptIs), and stretching 
back in a continuous chain to the object. These particles radiate off 
in different directions, and reaching the ears of many persons, produce 
an apprehension of their meaning («ratV&jtris) or at least a recogni- 
tion of the presence of an external object. Epicurus does not himself 
direcdy indicate the necessity for this rather elaborate supposition, but 
it is brought out clearly by Lucretius (iv. 563-56?): 

praeterea verbum saepe unum perciet auris 
omnibus in populo, missum praeconis ab ore. 
in multas igitur voces vox una repente 
diffugit, in privas quoniam se dividit auris 
obsignans formam verbi clarumque sonorem. 

As in his discussion on sight, so here he disposes briefly of rival 

theories. , . , . ...... 

5. peiS|«iTOS : the MSS. have irvevfiaro';, which is not in itself im- 
possible and is supported by pev/xarm wvevfiariLSovt below (§ 53), but 
to 8e pey/to. iwro in the next sentence makes Gassendi's correction 
necessary. 

6. diro tou <|ki»'oGitos . . . iropooTceudloiros : a most scrupulous expres- 
sion of all the possible kinds of sound, showing that Epicurus is writing 
here with care. , 

8. 6(ioio|MpEis Syicous, ' particles like, as parts, to the whole —the 
adjective employed by Anaxagoras to express his famous theory that 
all things were composed of particles like in substance to the whole : 
likeness of shape, however, is what Epicurus would most wish to insist 
on here. The oymi will be small atomic compounds, of acute parti- 
cles for shrill sounds, and rounder particles for lower sounds : Giussani 
is wrong in attempting to see a technical sense of ' molecules '. 
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■:. <xujun£0eiaiv 'correspondence', as in §§ 48, 50.- Here of general 
likeness of character. 

9. iv6r>\Ta i$fc6tp6Ttov : another careful expression, ' a unity consisting 
in peculiarity of character'. The idea is of several chains of similar 
particles, stretching from the speaker to the hearer. 

10. tV £ira£or0T]<ni', ' comprehension ' as opposed to mere aZb-flijo-is: 
we not only hear a person speaking but 'catch his words', i.e. under- 
stand what he is saying. 

itt IkciPou: in the percipient as opposed to to airocrreikav. 
&s tA tto\Xi£ is wrongly expunged by Usener as a gloss : we do not 
always comprehend what we hear. 

1 1 . TTotoOcrar and 12. Trapao-Kcud^ouo-af, is the MS. reading and is 
probably right; Epicurus conceives of the lvon/s iStorptwros as a 
perfectly concrete 'chain' of particles, which actually causes the 
hearing : Usener alters unnecessarily to iroiovyras ... irapaorKevd^ovras 
referring to SyKovs. But the oywi would not themselves cause 
hra(<T07]<xn if they were not connected by the 'chain' to the object 
which emits the sounds. 

el Be firi ye ... : even if we do not hear distinctly enough to com- 
prehend the meaning of the sounds, at least the particles which reach 
us make clear to us the presence of some object outside us. 

§ 53. 2. oSk auTOf oSrSel voy.tt,eu> . . . Epicurus is once again arguing 
against Democritus, whose explanation of hearing was given on just 
the same lines as his theory of vision (Theophr. de Sensu 55). He 
held that ' the air is torn up {6p\nrrecr6a.i) into bodies of similar shape 
(6{iuoio<rxqnova.) and is assimilated to the particles which issue from the 
voice' (Aet. iv. 19. 13): i.e. that the bodies of voice, which we emit, 
form &7roriiTr<uo-eis of themselves, just as do the idols of sight, and that 
it is these ' impressions ' which come into contact with our sense- 
organs. Epicurus' comment is again purely contemptuous, ' this is 
very far from happening '. 

' 4. t&v 6\ioyevuv : i.e. 'similar sounds', i.e. noises which are . not 
significant: cf. ■^oSvtos rj ^o<£owtos above. 

5. irdaxeif is a necessary correction of the variants ir&crxw and 
irp.<rxpv. Von der Muehll retains ira.ax<ov, referring presumably to ifo. 
■ (5. &c0Xu|m', 'a squeezing out'. The MSS. here show traces of a 
serious corruption, most of them getting no farther than «c. Usener 
emends lyjcA.icrii', ' swerve ', a. very improbable word for Epicurus to 
have used here, and one which would not account for the variants 
eKXiOrjv, tKk-fjO-qv of the only MSS. which produce a word at all. 
I have little doubt that eK0Aii/w is right : Brieger (Epikurs Lehre von 
der .Seek, p. . 6) has confidently made the same, emendation. It .would 
account well for the variants, and is a technical term of the atomistsfor 
the. ' squeezing out ' of particles between "others surrounding: them. It 
is then a. very.appropriate word for the emission of particles from- the 
throat. . For. its jase.in. Epicurean writings see Ep. ii, § 109. 4> ■ - 

oyKUF jiyav : the authority of the MSS. is distinctly in favour, of 
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tiv&v, rather than nvos; which is preferred by Usener and Bignone, 
•but would involve a very unnatural order of words. 
; 7. diroTcXeoTtKuf again is the MS. reading, and there is no reason 
to follow Usener in" altering it to diroreXcaroc^i'. It is indeed more 
natural to conceive of the particles forming the stream of breath, than 
of their emission doing so, A favourite word in the second letter : see 
§§ 101, 102, 108. 

C. Smell. 

Continuing with the senses in order Epicurus proceeds to smell : 
and decides that it too is due to the effluence of particles, which are of 
such a size as to enter into and stir the sense-organs. Lucretius has 
again (iv. 673-705) considerably elaborated the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and explains (a) that it is owing to the accommodation or the 
reverse of the various shapes to the sense-organs of the percipients 
that smells which are good to some animals are bad to others; 
(i) that the particles of smell are much more easily destroyed in 
transit than those of sound or the idols of sight. 

10. ouk aV iroTe . . . ipy&<ra<rQai : because no sensation (jraflos) can 
be produced without touch, and . therefore contact must be produced 
between object and percipient by means of a concrete effluence. 

11. irufificTpoi irpis t6 . . . kikcu' : <n5/u/terpos is not here used in the 
technical sense in which it occurred in §§ 47, 50, but more generally 
' fitly formed to . . ••' 

12. TeTapayjjte'cius leal dXXoTpiuS . ; • ?X°" e S T i- e - tnev 316 13010 ^} S ~ 

ordered among themselves, they do not fit well together, and are alien 
in shape to the particles which compose the sense-organs of the 
percipient, and therefore produce the effect of a bad smell. Cf. Lucr. 
ii. 414-417: 

neu simili penetrare putes primordia forma 
"in naris .hominum, cum taetra cadavera torrent, 
et cum scena croco Cilici perfusa recens est 
araque Parichaeos exhalat propter odores. 

It might have/been expected that there would be sections on taste and 
touch: Lucretius. deals fully with taste in iv. 615-672. But probably 
Kpicurus would assume a knowledge of these in his more advanced 
disciples. 

IV. The Atoms: their Properties, Parts, and Motion. 

Epicurus now returns to the atom and discusses at length its 
propertied, constitution, and motion.- The main conception of the 
nature of the atom he inherits from Leucippus and Democritus, but 
)w! Imn greatly elaborated it, especially in the conception of the 
mini'mat partes, and in some details as regards motion. This section 
tymild more naturally have preceded the discussion of the theory of 
sensation and ought possibly to be transposed, but the order of topics 
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in the letter is so irregular as compared with that in Lucretius, which 
may be taken to represent the normal Epicurean tradition, that it is 
best not to attempt transposition, except in certain small sections 
where it seems absolutely necessary (e.g. §§ 46, 47). 

A. Properties of the atom. 

These are, according to Epicurus, shape, size, and weight. The last 
was probably added by Democritus in order to explain the movement 
of the atoms. 

(1) Epicurus argues that the atoms do not possess any of the qualities 
(or properties) which attach to compound bodies, except the primary 
properties of shape, size, and weight. For qualities are changeable 
and the atoms are ex hypothesi unchangeable, and it is their arrange- 
ment one with another, which is the cause, of change in compounds. 
In elaborating the conception of shape he introduces the idea of the 
inseparable parts of the atom, which is dealt with at length in §§ 58, 
59. The argument of this subsection is not explicitly stated in 
Lucretius, but is implied in i. 503-634 and again in ii. 478-521. 

§ 54. 2. irpooif^peorOai : lit. ' claim for themselves 

3. So-a e| dydytajs oxcart <tu|u|>ut) !<m : the necessary accompani- 
ments of shape in the Epicurean doctrine would be avrmnria, the 
capacity to strike against other atoms (cf. Sextus, adv. Dogm. iv. 257 
Kara aOpoia-fiov ax^/iaTos re koX /i.eye#ovs Kal avrmnrias Kal jSapovs to 
trS/ta vevorja-Oai), and the possession of inseparable parts : cf. §§ 58, 59. 

4. o&Ziv : a necessary correction made by Z and f for ovSi. 

5. ^ireiSyjirep Set . . . Epicurus here bases his argument on the 
fundamental principles of the system enunciated in §§ 38, 39 : ' noth- 
ing is created out of the non-existent ' and ' nothing is destroyed 
into the non-existent '. In the dissolution of compound bodiesj 
whose qualities are then lost, there must be something which 
remains constant, we must ultimately arrive at particles which are not 
dissoluble, but permanently retain their shape, size, and weight, 
i.e. at the atoms. It is they which cause the creation, alteration, and 
dissolution of compound bodies by their meetings, changes of position, 
and separations. For the general idea compare Sextus, adv. Dogm. 
iv. 42 (Us. fr. 291). 

7. dW& koto peTad&rcis. . . 8. dcJjoSous. The MSS. have dXAA Kara 
/tteraflecreis hi TroAAots tiv5>v 8e Kal irpo<r68ovs Kal a.<f>68ovs. (i) The tradi- 
tional correction, adopted by Giussarii (Lucr. i. 681 note) is dAAi Kara 
Herafieaas pey ttoXKSiv, tivSw Se kcX . . . But, apart from palaeographical 
difficulties, this represents ' rearrangement ' and ' addition and subtrac- 
tion ' of atoms as concurrent causes needed to produce change, whereas 
they are in fact alternative causes : change may be due to atomic 
rearrangement, or it may be due to the addition or subtraction of 
atoms in the compound. (2) Usener would excise iv iroAAoZs . . . 
d^dSovs as a varia lectio to explain /u€To0«reis, but the words twwv . . ., 
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oh^oSovs are absolutely essential to the sense : p.era0eo-€K will not 
account for all changes in compounds, some (e.g. increase or decrease 
in size) must be due to, the addition of new atoms or the departure of 
some hitherto included in the compound : cf. Lucr. i. 675 fif. : 

certissima corpora quaedam 
■ sunt quae conservant naturam semper eandem, 
quorum abitu aut aditu mutatoque ordine . mutant 
• • naturam res et convertunt corpora sese. 
(3) Bignone excises iv xroAXots {sc. aVoyp<£<£ois) as a lemma introducing 
the addition rw&v Se koi . . . and supposes that (t«w) has fallen out 
by haplography. This gives the required sense, and seems on the 
whole the best solution of a rather uncertain passage. 

9. to. y£v pArdriQiueva. The MSS. have to /xi) fMranJdipMva, which 
is impossible, and Usener's to St] iM.ro.rt6ifM.va is very improbable, to 
pAv might be justified either as used with an implied apodosis (cf. § 36 
fSa&urreov fth> ovv and § 37 vpunov piv otv, where pAv does not go 
closely with ovv), or as picked up rather irregularly by oyjeovs 8i . . . 

10. oyicous hi koi o-xwaTio-poiks t&ious. The atoms have ' parts and 
arrangements of their own' which are constant and unchangeable, 
oyjcovs is here an anticipation of the discussion in §§ 56-58, and is used 
of the ' least inseparable parts ' of the atom which Epicurus there calls 
irepara, and which are the measure of its extension. The o-xoparuTfws 
of an atom depends on the arrangement of its iripara. Bignone 
points out that Epicurus is here arguing against both the vague inde- 
terminate matter (uA.17) which Aristotle, following Plato, had assumed 
as the ultimate constituent, and also against Democritus, who had said 
that the atom has no parts. Epicurus holds that it has determinate 
parts, but these are inseparable. 

11. uironeVeiv, the reading of the MSS., must certainly be kept : 
' this much (sc. the parts and the shape) must remain as constant '■ : the 
shape of the atoms, constituted by the arrangement of their minima* 
paries, is the ultimately permanent thing in all matter, tovto is used 
loosely, but need not be emended to toSto (cf. § 55 tovtov irpoo-ovros). 
Usener, misunderstanding the passage, altered vnopAvtiv to inroridevai, 
' this we must assume ', but the alteration is quite gratuitous : 
Kochalsky retaining viroplvew cuts out tovto . . . avayxalov, ' the atoms 
must remain as particles and shapes ', again a gratuitous alteration 
based on a misunderstanding. Bignone agrees with me in retaining 
the MS. text : vn-ofUveiv is vouched for by to viro\eur6p,tva below. 

§ 55. 1. koi yap iv tols ... 5. diroXXupcKai : a rather difficult and 
obscure sentence. Epicurus is as usual appealing to the experience 
of phenomena : when they change their shape by being reduced in 
Hize, we see that they lose their other qualities, but still retain the 
property of shape : much more must the atoms, which have no other 
qualities to lose, and cannot be diminished in size, retain their shape. 
Ilignone aptly compares Lucr. ii. 826, where Lucr. explains that if you 
divide a piece of purple cloth into smaller and smaller particles, the 
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smaller the particle the fainter becomes the colour untif it is finally 
lost : but the smallest particle will still have shape. 

2. koto tV ircpiaipeatf, 'by taking off bits all round ', sc. by diminu- 
tion in size. 

5. tKara oue . . . : i.e. it has thus been shown that atoms, possessed 
only of size, shape, and weight, are sufficient, since they remain 
permanent, to account for all the varieties in sensible things. 

7. Koi (fufi): the MSS. have only koX, which Usener boldly emends 
to oiK. It is surely more natural to suppose that fit] has dropped out 
owing to the succeeding ets to /m) ov. Bignone supplies prjSbt as a 
reference to the fundamental axiom that nothing is destroyed into the 
non-existent. 

(2) Epicurus now passes to a new consideration with regard to the 
size of the atoms. They vary in size, but are not of all sizes. A 
certain amount of variation in size is sufficient to account for the 
varieties in phenomena, and if the atoms were of all sizes, some would 
have to be so large as to be actually visible to us. Here again 
Epicurus is diverging from Democritus, who, apparently not perceiving 
this objection, stated that the atoms were ' unlimited in size ' (aveipovs 
koto, fiiyedos, D. L. ix. 44), and again that ' some atoms were very 
large' fieyurras. Lucretius apparently dealt with this subject in a 
passage which has been lost before ii. 478, for he speaks of the point 
as already proved in 499. 

ro. irapoWoyds : not of course changes of size in individual atoms, 
which are unchangeable, but a series of variations of size. 

11. toutoo: i.e. the variation of size, used vaguely as tovto ydp in 
§ 54 fin. Differences of size together with differences of shape in the 
atoms account for differences of sensation and qualities in phenomena. 

§ 56. 1. fin-apx " is the reading of the MSS. and will construe quite 
well : it is unnecessary to alter with Usener to virapytw, which would 
moreover almost demand an article. 

2. op.' ?o£i (Usener) seems to be indicated by the d/iiAet of the 
MSS., though H. Weil's suggestion av ISei might be right. 

4. opa-rr) a-rofios need not be excised from the text with Usener as 
a gloss. It is not absolutely required for the construction, but makes 
it clearer. 

B. Parts of the atom. 

Epicurus, having decided that there is an upward limit to the size 
of the atoms, proceeds to consider the downward limit: can the atoms 
be infinitely small ? His decision is again in the negative : there is a 
limit also to the smallness of the atom. But his discussion of this 
point leads him necessarily to the wider consideration of the limit of 
divisibility in general, and so to the conception of the atom itself. He 
argues against infinite divisibility on two main grounds : (1) that unless 
you can reach a permanent existence, a point beyond which division is 
impossible, there is no substratum of strength and durability in the 
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universe: it is necessary, as he said in § 41, that there should be 
ttrxyov rt, which is permanent ; (2) that on the analogy of sensible 
things, in which there is a minimum visibile, there must also be a 
minimum of existence in the atom. The conception of the atom thus 
reached is that it is of a determinate size, has extension, and there- 
fore must have parts ; you could think of a top and bottom and right- 
hand and left-hand parts of it: but the atom could never be divided 
into these.parts. These parts are the minimum of extension and can 
only exist as parts of the atom: the atom itself is the minimum of 
physical existence. 

The argument is complicated and difficult. Considerable help is 
obtained from the parallel passage in Lucretius (i. 599-634) where the 
doctrine of the . mimmae partes of the atom is expounded. Giussani 
in his essay on the Lucretian Atomia (vol. i, pp. 39-84, and especially 
pp. 52, 56-75) has done great service in elucidating the general ideas, 
though his treatment of individual passages is sometimes arbitrary. 
Bignone in his notes and Appendix brings out many points clearly, 
especially as regards Epicurus' opposition to the Eleatics. 

Epicurus first argues generally that in a limited body there 
cannot be an infinite number of parts nor can the parts be infinitely, 
small : the two ideas are of course interdependent. If the parts were 
infinite in number, they must be infinitely small in size and vice versa. 
We must therefore in the first place reject the belief in to/oj eis 
Zirapov fori toZXclttov, in the possibility of an infinite physical sub- 
division of matter into smaller arid smaller particles : for otherwise we 
shall 'make all things weak' and have no permanent substratum, and 
by constantly ' pounding ' matter up into smaller and smaller particles 
we shall annihilate it. Secondly, we must not believe in the possibility 
of an ideal progress in thought to ever smaller and smaller particles, 
such as the Eleatics conceived. The argument against this idea is set 
out in the following sections. 

5. iv t<3 &pury.iva o-<5iitvri is here quite general ' in any limited body'. 
He proceeds to apply the idea to a perceptible body in § 58 and by- 
analogy to the atom in § 59. 

6. direipous . . . 6m|Xficous oS\>, ' infinite in number' or ' of any size you 
will', i.e. as is obvious from the context ' of any smallness you will', 
' infinitely small '. The ideas are complementary. 

<3<rr« ofl poVop ... Of the two processes discussed in this clause 
the first Is the physical proceas of infinite division (to/*^ <U faapov «rt 
rovXarrev) and corresponds to the notion of farupoi *y«ot, the second a 
mental or Ideal process of ' passing ' in thought to ever smaller and 
smaller particles uwrdt/Wis tU Zirtipov M rovKarrov) and corresponds 
to the notion of oyxoi 611-17X^04 oZv. 

•j. T*|f «ts &ir«ipoc toiaV : the 1 cutting up ' of the limited body, first 
Into halves, then into quarters, then into eighths, and so on to infinity. 
Lucretius argues against the possibility of such infinite division in 
L551 ff., in a subtle passage which has been well expounded byGiussani. 
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• Zva irdrra aafleFf} iroifijiei' : Epicurus states two reasons why 
infinite divisibility must be rejected. In the first place, if we could 
carry on the process of division without limit and cut things up into 
ever more and more minute particles, we should utterly deprive things 
of physical force. For any particle capable of further subdivision must 
have in it an admixture of void and would therefore be • weak ', 
i.e. subject to further dissolution from external blows: we should 
never arrive at anything which could be a source of permanent 
strength. The idea is that of § 41 wirep . . . fUXKa . . . t(r%v6v n 
vTTOfUvuv. Lucretius (i. 565 ff.) puts the same notion more simply : 
if there are hard permanent particles (the atoms) we can explain the 
creation of soft things by the admixture of void : but if the particles 
are ■' soft we cannot account for the creation of hard things. 

-8. k&v rats ir€piX^<Ji«rt ... 9. KaTamXiaxeie. The second reason. 
We must follow Usener in writing k3.v for the MS. km, but even so the 
clause is obscure. The meaning I take to be this. In the formation 
of actual compound bodies, the solid atoms are the source of strength, 
which enables the compound to have the powers of matter (cf. Lucr. 
i. 628-634). If there were a possibility of infinite subdivision, aggre- 
gate bodies would be built up of 'weak' particles: they would not 
thus have the underlying strength, which is necessary to create material 
things, and to enable them to keep together : they would cease to be 
' matter' or 'body' at all. In his own atomic world Epicurus denies 
the possibility of anything being dissolved into the /a/ ov: in a world 
without ultimate hard particles it would inevitably occur. 

irepi'A.iji/'ts means literally ' a marking off of a thing so as to be 
separate from others ' (cf. direpiXijjn-aw in i. 42): so 'the separating 
off of atoms to aggregate themselves into a compound body '. 
Bignone, following Kochalsky, would translate ' conception ', but 
Epicurus is speaking here of actual things and not of our conceptions 
of them. 

9. T& on-a: Giussani insists that this means compound bodies, 
' things '; Bignone that it must mean ' atoms ', the only real existences. 
It is surely inclusive and implies both, just as does t5 wpurpevw 
above. Through this section Epicurus' argument is general, and it is 
only in §§ 58 and 59 that he is thinking specially first of phenomena 
and then of the atoms. 

OXiBoires KaTaeaXuTKeif are more than usually picturesque words for 
Epicurus, ' by pounding things up to fritter them away into nothing'. 

10. &XX0L ical Ttif fierdjicuru' . ... 1 1. fMjS' (£m) TouXairoi'. We pass to 
the second idea, which must be rejected. Not only is it possible to 
conceive of the physical division of things into smaller and smaller 
particles, but in imagination we may conceive a mental process by 
which we ' pass ' from one part of a body to another. In perceptible 
things, as Epicurus explains below, we may look at one &Kpav or 
extreme point after another : with the atoms we may conceive our- 
selves conducting the same process. Now it is clear that in a limited 
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body we cannot do this «fe &mpov bri rb IW: if we conceive of these 
minute particles as all of one size and 'pass from one to another 
successively, we shall sooner or later reach the sum total which 
constitutes the aggregate body. Still less can we have /x^ao-is «s 
&mpov brl rb ^ov, in which we proceed from smaller to larger 
particles: for we shall reach the aggregate sooner. But we might 
suppose ourselves to continue the process els fcreipov «m TovAarrov, 
passing first in perception and then in thought to ever smaller and 
smaller particles. Such an idea is of course Eleatic, and we may com- 
pare the old problem of Achilles and the tortoise. But, says Epicurus, 
Tve must not even suppose such a process possible : for, if it were, we 
should similarly have a finite body composed of infinite particles, even 
though each were smaller than the last. The argument is leading up 
to the conception of the mimmae partes. 

11 ur.8' (fat) Tofflwmw. Gassendi's addition brl is necessary for 
the sense, and is of course vouched for by ropfo M «JX«w above. 
The MSS. (reading M Si or M U) clearly indicate ^8*. though the 
passage might be easier without it: Giussani, who has interpreted the 
general notion very clearly, has ignored its effect : < not only must we 
reject furifluns eU impov brl rb bw or brl rb ^ov, but we cannot 

even admit it brl rovXarrov '. < . , , 

S 57 Epicurus proceeds to support his rejection of to W ana /wra- 
Ba* K €« &tr€Lpov brl ToCXaTTov by two arguments: the first based on 
the idea of to/uJ shows that logically such a conception is imposnUe, 
the second examines the notion of perdB*™ and shows that it too 
in a finite body cannot be conducted els airapov «ri romXarrov. ine 
text and the structure of the sentences is rather uncertain, the view 
I have adopted with some hesitation being that of Bignone. 

(a) The argument is a reductio ad abmrdum. You cannoi either 
conceive how infinite parts, however small, could be contained in a 
finite body, nor how, if the parts were infinite, the body could be finite 
For the parts must be of some size, however small, and the sum ot 
an infinite number of them must itself be infinite in size. 

1 ou'« vAp Sw-s • • • *m H<™ is then parallel to the direct 
question Jj/r' &» . . . rb and with faox must be supplied 

something like roOro yW * ', tf. § if. 3 oW to** yj™«° ¥™l 
Wot ?ot«> WoW The ellipse Is awkward, but not, I think, 
Impossible, oipoctally In the near neighbourhood of the fuller expres- 
S Suttunl would follow F In omitting eWt, and then construct 

X U .7 mtw) M 06 . . . But <*) ovr« has then nothing to corre- 
spond to It, (*) the picking up of ofc l<m ^<r<xi by ofo *<m mkw in the 
HNond member l« awkward, >) the MS. testimony Is overwhelmingly 
In favour of the retention of 3wois. , 
a «ir«ipoi 8vkoi . . . <| hmiKUoi oSv : corresponding exactly to a«ipovs 

fernm . I . o48' bnjkk*K o5y in § 5 6 - 6- Usener would read ,, °, 1 
fa^XtKot ofr, constructing it after voi}<rat, <for, if you once say that 
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there are infinite parts in a body or parts of any degree of smallness, 
it is not possible to conceive of what size they would be but (a) this 
is quite irrelevant to the argument, (6) the previous parallel makes ij 
certain, (c\ Usener appears to neglect mm altogether. 

4. mjXiKoi yip ti?«s.. . . 6. K<u t4 piyeOos. A parenthesis reinforcing 
the last argument : a body composed of infinite parts, however small, 
must itself be infinite : for the parts must have some size, and if they 
are infinite in number, their sum will be infinite in size. 

5. After k<h ouTd all the MSS. except B have l£ &v, which must, as 
Usener points out, be.intended as a variant for koI oSrot : but there is 
no reason to adopt it. . - 

6. cbKpop t€ ej^ocTos . . . 10. Tj) iwoia. The second argument has 
been well explained by Giussani (Joe. cit., p. 67). Epicurus' opponent 
might admit that a fierdfiao-is as to utov could not proceed to infinity, 
but he would.say that a /tera/Wis eis to Vmttov could. Epicurus asks 
him to consider the process more closely: he might go on for a while 
« passing ' from a larger to a smaller part of a perceptible thing, but he 
would ultimately reach a part of it so small that though ' it was distin- 
guishable, it was not perceptible by itself', i.e. could only be seen as 
part of the whole. On either side of this he could proceed to ' equal ' 
parts, but not to smaller parts, as they would not be visible at all. 
Similarly, as he will show in § 59, in the atom itself we must reach 
a part which is 'distinguishable but not separable'. /ieraj3ao-« eis 
raikarrov then cannot be continued to infinity, for after a while it 
becomes utrdficurn <k rb tow, and that ex hypothesi is incapable in 
a finite body of prolongation to infinity. 

a«pof, ' the extreme visible point ' of the perceptible body, which is, 
as Epicurus very exactly explains, StaAiprroV, for it can in thought 
be separated from other component lUpa, but ou xaff iavrb 0«i>/npw, 
perceptible only as a part of a whole : by itself it would pass out of 
the field of vision. 

7. 8c<i>prjToV is a necessary correction for the MS. 6e<ofnjriov. 

8 - • • • 10. rp ivmla. The construction is owe fori voetv 

(a) ou Kot to tovtov toiovtov {iivcu) koI (5) ovn> . . . pao%ovra. 
. . . virapxeiv ets to aireipov Kara to toioutov a^ucveurOai, ' it is not 
possible to conceive that the next okoov should not be similar (in size), 
or that a person going on in this way to successive cEkoo should be 
able to proceed to infinity '. 

oStu with 0aS&»ra. Usener adopts tovto from BF 1 , taking it with 
ivdpxear ' that this should occur, namely that he should arrive ' : the 
construction is unnatural. Giussani with less probability reads oi tw ; 
constructing the^ sentence ovk «m vo«V |n? oi (<*) «<" to e£i}s toutou 
toiovtov (J>) kcu. ov.tS ... f}a8l£oirra imd.p\fai : the sense is the same, 
but the accumulation of negatives unnecessary and almost unbearable. 

10. (to) is a necessary insertion made by Schneider. 

§ 5a. Epicurus proceeds to a more careful analysis of the 'least 
part in perception,' in order to apply the analogy from aZo-&V's to the 
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idea of the structure of the atom. The aicpov is aperdparov ; you 
cannot within the limits of this ' smallest visible ' part, pass to anything 
less than itself. It is like fierafSara. in that it has extension, but it is 
unlike them in that it has not itself distinguishable parts. If trying to 
look at an 'extreme point' we think that we are 'passing' within its 
own limits to something smaller, i. e. to a part of it, we are mistaken, 
and our eye has in reality only slipped on to the next extreme point. 
We may, however, pass from one aicpov to the next, which is like it 
and equal to it, and so in course of time our eye might travel over the 
whole surface of the object. In this way the aicpov becomes the 
measure of the object's size : for the larger the object the more a<cpa 
it will contain. 

1. to . . . eXdx'OTof t6 kv -nj cuo-8r)<r«i. ' The least part visible ', ' the 
minimum for perception ', which Epicurus refers to also as ctxpov : 
cf. Lucr. i. 599 ' extremum . . . cacumen '. 

2. "ofJre toioutoV Amy . . . : it is unlike in that it has itself no distin- 
guishable parts. 

3. t6 T&S (ieToP<£ffeis e\ov, ' that which does permit of passing from 
part to part '. Bignone notes rightly that the plural tos p.erafido-ei<; 
must include p.era.j3ao-i'; em to fiutflv and eirl Tovkarrov as well as hrl 
rourov. We may take as an illustration a line, which we may divide 
either into equal parts, of which we may proceed from one to the 
other, or into a series of unequal parts, when we may either proceed 
hrl to patpv until we have reached the end of the line, or hrl 
TovX-arrov until we come down to the minimum visibile, when we still 
have to proceed hrl to lo-ov until we reach the end : see notes on§ 57. 

oute . . . drdjioLop : it is ' not altogether unlike ' (iera.fia.Ta. in that it 
has extension. 

4. expy ■ . . Tira Koic(5Ti)Ta, ' having some community ' or ' affinity ' 
with peraftara.. 

5. 8trfXi]<|>ii' (icpfiK, 'possibility of distinguishing parts': cf. aicpov . . . 
StaKrjTTTOv, el fir] naff eavro Oeuypr/rov in § 57- 6- The axpov is itself the 

least distinguishable part of the whole and cannot itself have distinguish- 
able" parts. 

5. d\V Stop ... Set irpoo-iriirrcii'. We may sometimes be misled by 
this affinity with iieTa.f3a.Ta. and suppose that because the S.Kpov has 
extension, we shall be able to divide it too up into a right-hand and a 
left-hand part, i. e. to proceed farther in the process of fieriifiao-is eh 
tovXuttov. But if we try experimentally to do so, we shall find that 
each time we think we are looking at the right-hand or left-hand part 
of an Sxpov, we have really passed in sight to the next axpov, and from 
it are surveying the first. 

AW* otoi". The MSS. have cWC ore or £XX.o T e, but Cobet's correc- 
tion aXX' orav is necessary. 

81A ttji' ... irpoo-e(jii}ic'peia>', ' on account of the similarity of the 
common characteristic', i.e. extension. 

j, to Xcrov, sc. another axpov like the first : •n-poo-irinreii', ' fall into our 

!»7S 
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ken,', ' meet our sight ', used no doubt with reference to the idea of the " 
elSwXa of vision ' falling into ' the eye. 

iff|s t« •c«f»8fMr . . . ikdrno eXan-oy. As. we move our sight over 
the object, we see a succession of such Sjcpa : and by reckoning; up 
their number, thus successively perceived, we can reckon the size of 
the object. But the sentence contains some new and subtle points. 

8. oiic i» to out£: when on the analogy of the /uerajSara we tried 
to distinguish the parts of the axpov, we imagined they would be 
' inside the same ' axpov : but, as shown above, we found that we were 
really looking at fresh axpa outside it. I have little doubt that with 
ev t£> awrfi we should supply ok/xu (Giussani, Bignone) and not take it, 
as Hicks does, to mean ' in the same space ', which is quite inconsis- 
tent with the argument. The argument is largely directed against 
Anaxagoras. 

9. ofiSe |iipeox fieputy durofiEra. Contact implies parts which touch : if 
I place two bodies in contact, it means that parts of each are in 
juxtaposition: but as the Sxpa have no parts, this is with them 
impossible. They cannot touch but only succeed one another, you 
cannot see the edge or extreme point of an Sxpov, but only look at it, 
as it were, from the next axpov. As Giussani points out, Epicurus is 
here meeting a possible argument of the Eleatic School : a line, they 
might say for example, consists of a series of points, which touch each 
other: but each of these points again consists of smaller points in 
juxtaposition and so on to infinity. But Epicurus imposes a limit : 
you reach in perceptible objects one so small that it has no parts 
which can touch, and beyond that you cannot go farther in the world 
of vision. 

AXX* <| . . . SXorroi'. Though these dupa have themselves no 
parts and cannot be in contact, yet because they have extension, they 
form a unit of size, and to say that a body is larger or smaller is in 
effect only to say that it contains a greater or smaller number of axpa. 

iv Tjj t8ioTT)Ti Tjj lavr&v, ' by virtue of their peculiar characteristics ', 
i.e. of the possession of extension without distinguishable parts. 

After this very careful examination of the a/wro/Jara or ' least 
points' in sensible things, Epicurus turns to its application to the 
structure of the atom and maintains that the analogy is complete. 
The atom too has its least parts, which themselves have only extension 
and no parts, and never came together to form the atom, but have 
always existed in it; for indeed apart from it they could have no 
material existence at all. Having explained the character of the 
sensible points so elaborately, he is content now with a brief drawing 
of the parallel. The assumption of the analogy may appear arbitrary, 
but it is a characteristic application of the Epicurean principle that 
the aSrjXa must be explained on the analogy of phenomena. 

1 1. Avakoyin. Giussani translates ' the same characteristics ', Hicks 
'follows the same analogy', Bignone 'such an analogy'. But the 
word in Greek means ' proportion ', ' relation ', and rwirg must mean 
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' this which I have described ' in relation to the sensible minima. 
I should then translate 'the same proportion' or 'relation' to the 
whole hody. So again in § 59.. 2 below. 

§ 59. 3. K^xprp-ai : GassendTs correction is necessary : the Kexprj&8<u 
of the MSS. is merely due to KexpvjvOai above, § 58. 12. 

4. Karek tJ|c evTauOa avakayLav, ' in virtue of its. relation, to 
things here' (i.e. perceptible things). Usener's addition (t£V) is 
necessary, and the MSS.- are particularly liable to leave out one of two 
consecutive articles. : ef. § 47*. 3.. 

KaT>]y.opi)<ra|j.ev .•: i. e. in § 54. 

jiiKpoc ti (lokok (jtaKpdi' eKpdXXonrcg. Usener ; s correction, pMjcpav 
for fiaxpov, seems necessary, but even so the form of expression is 
odd: lit. 'only as a small thing casting it (the atom) far away', 
i.e. 'only placing it far below perceptible things in smallness'. So 
apparently Giussani who paraphrases, 'only that its size is very much 
smaller'. Bignone takes it slightly differently, 'only removing to- 
3c distance (protrarre lontand) a determined degree "of" smallness * 
i. e* assuming that the minimum of perceptible things repeats itself far 
below; in the scale as a minimum of extension, but this is putting 
rather too much into puxpov tu Hicks takes it, ' herein we have 
merely reproduced something small on a large scale ' (reading- pre- 
sumably fuuepov), an unnatural sense for oqSoAAoires and' not what 
Epicurus wants to say* 

5. en. -re. . . twv iopirav. a development of the analogy : just as 
the sensible least points act as a unit of the measurement of the. size of 
concrete bodies, so do. the least points act as the measurement of' the 
size of the atom, i.e* the atoms vary in size according to the number 
of 7repaTa which, they contain. Epicurus conceived the normal atom 
as-consisting of three or four 7rcpaTa : cf. Lucn ii. 485 ff. 

There is some difficulty as to the construction of the sentence. The- 
older editors took to, iXaxurra Kal a/uy^ irepara together, in which 
case we must either translate vop£t,ecv, 'believe in', which is very 
improbable, or suppose that it is constructed with the participle irapa- 
<rKevo£ovra, which is again irregular. Usener, perceiving this difficulty, 
supposed a small lacuna after irapaa-Kevd£ovra, which would have con- 
tained: an infinitive such as ipaa/eaOai. or <pavepa ylyv&rBai. This is 
unnecessary, if with Giussani and Bignone we take to . . . afuyij as 
subject and irepara as predicative ' we must regard the least indivisible 
points as. ■jrepara'. 

Most editors take rS>v pvqKua/ with irepara, placing a comma after 
p.7)Kwv and another after irapao-Keva£ovra : so Bignone, who translates, 
' the* extreme boundaries of extension This would surely require- 
tou'. pyKovs, and I prefer to take r!ov pvrjKwv, 'the sizes of individual 
atoms ', with to Karafierp-qpa, placing the comma after yo/u^eiv. 

6. &fuvTj: i.e. themselves perfectly single and 'unmixed', sc. not 
consisting of parts : this idea Lucretius expresses by ■ solida simplicitate, 
i. 609. Von Amim's correction ap.eprj is unnecessary. 
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WpaTo; a new word specially introduced by Epicurus to denote the 
least parts of the atom, as &Kpa above denotes the least perceptible 
parts of the sensible body. The ' least part ' is at once the ' boundary ' 
in that there can be nothing smaller, and the ' unit of measurement ' 
an idea also contained in -tripos. 

it airHv vpiirar, ' starting from themselves as units ' : sc. the size of 
the atom depends on the number of iripara -which it contains. avrav 
is again a necessary emendation of Usener's for avrS>v. The MSS. are 
divided between irpirrw and irpuirov : Bignone prefers the latter, con- 
structing it with to Ka.Ta.pJrprqp.a., but Trpurrwr seems more in accordance 
with the general idea of the passage; 

7. -rots fie£Jo<rt Kol IXottooti, ' to larger and smaller things ', that is, 
in the first instance to the atoms and through them to the compound 
bodies which they form. 

8. -n} 81a Xoyou deopta eirl rav dopd-iw, ' in our contemplation by 
thought of invisible things '. We have no direct perception of the 
atom, still less of its parts, but according to the Epicurean canons we 
must consider it in thought on the analogy of perceptible things. We 
may remember that to Epicurus thought itself was always a process of 
mental visualization, and in this we can, as it were, contemplate the 
atom and count its iripara. 

il yip koii'otv]s f) uTrapxoucra . . . <ruvreKi<rai. There is again diffi- 
culty as to the construction and meaning of the sentence. 

(1) I agree with Bignone in taking aii-ots to be the iripara. of the 
atom, wp6f to be constructed after KoivAntjt, to. 6,p.erdfioXa (leaving for 
the moment the question of the reading) to be the AVpa of the sensible 
body, and irwreMtrai to mean ' to form a conclusion ' : 'for the affinity 
which the least pans of the atom have to the least perceptible parts ot 
the sensible body is sufficient to justify this conclusion', i.e. though 
the iripara in fact differ from the Axpa in that they are physically 
indivisible, whereas the axpa are capable of further physical subdivision, 
yet the analogy between them as the minimum in their respective 
spheres is enough to justify the conclusion we have formed. 

(2) I was formerly inclined, keeping the same idea of the con- 
struction, to take o-wreXicrai to refer to the arrangement of the 
iripara in succession to one another in the atom, as opposed to ctv/jl- 
4>6prjcnv which follows : ' the affinity ... is sufficient for them to be 
ranged alongside each other (just like the aicpa) to the extent we have 
described (i. e. in succession without contact of parts) '. awreXeo-ai 
would then be a metaphorical extension of its usual constitutional 
sense, ' to belong to a class' (e. g. <rvvrtX.itv els ovSpas, Isocr. 277 b)> 
and the whole would form a close parallel to Lucretius' description of 
the atom in the passage corresponding to this section (i. 609-612) : 

sunt igitur solida primordia simplicitate 
quae minimis siipala cohaerent partibus arte, 
non ex illarum convmtu conciliata, 
sed magis aeterna pollentia simplicitate. 
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But one can go too far in attempting to get ah exact parallel with 
Lucretius, and I doubt this meaning for o-wreX«rat. 

(3) Giussani takes the clause in an entirely different way. dWs is 
the atoms (he suggests that it might be better to read ovrats), koivott)? 
is their affinity with perceptible bodies, irpos means 'in respect of, and 
owTeXiom is 'the coming together of the atoms for creation': 'the 
common characteristics, which the atoms have with sensible things in 
respect to their smallest parts is what makes them fit for the composi- 
tion, that is the creation, of things up to the point which we see '. 
This is surely a very unnatural sense to give both to avrok (the 
trepara being the subject of the previous sentence), to jrpos, and above 
all to <rwreX4crai : Giussani is, I think, carried away by a desire to find 
in Epicurus a conclusion like that of Lucr. i. 628-634. 

9. &)KT<ifio\a. All modern scholars before Bignone adopted 
Usenet's obvious emendation a/*cra/?ara : cf. § 58 tZv /ucra/SarSy. 
Bignone; however, quotes from Sex. Empir. adv. Math. i. ri8 povoa- 
Sijs Kal &crvv8er<n kou. a/iera/JoXos, where it appears to have the sense 
'unchanging', 'homogeneous'. This is an admirable description of 
the aKpa, and would correspond exactly to a/xtyrj in 1. 6. There seems 
therefore no reason for departing from it. 

10. o-ujw{>opt)o-ii>, ' a bringing together ' (convenhis, Lucr., be. cit.). 
The atoms are ' brought together ' to form things, but their least parts 
can never have been brought together to form the atoms, for the atom 
is ex hypothesi indivisible. 

eK toiStui' Kivr)<nv expvruv, ' out of the store of first parts as bodies 
capable of movement '. If the Trepara could have a separate existence, 
they could have movement : and if movement they might have been 
brought together, but all this is impossible. The expression is loose 
but not, I think, impossible for Epicurus. Brieger"s insertion of (owe) 
before e^ovrmv is not only unnecessary, but mistaken, as it then makes 
Kivr]<riv ovk e^ovriov the main reason why there is not a oufMpdpijo-is, 
whereas it is only a secondary cause, derived from the primary cause, 
that the Trepara have no independent existence. More probable is 
Bignone's emendation toU^-wv <!>s) t&v, and indeed us is rather badly 
needed, but I think the passage can stand as it is. 

§ 60. A detailed paragraph follows dealing with an important point : 
Can there be motion upwards and downwards in infinite space ? The 
paragraph fits in badly where it stands, and Giussani would attach it to 
other sections concerning the universe (§42 and § 47). But it is almost 
more closely connected with the motion of the atoms, which Epicurus 
is about to consider. It seems best on the whole to leave it here in 
parenthesis, unless one is attempting to reconstruct the whole letter. 

The argument is characteristically Epicurean. We cannot, says 
Epicurus, predicate upward and downward motion in infinite space 
with reference to a highest and lowest point, an absolute top and 
bottom, for such do not of course exist, but we can with reference to 
ourselves or to any point in space of which we choose to think. The 
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motion from our feet to our head> however prolonged, is to us 
motion upwards and the opposite motion downwards. From a 
mathematical point of view of infinity this is, of course, as Brieger 
says, intpie excogitatum, but, as Giussani points out (i, p. 169), the 
contradiction is inherent in the conception of space itself, at once 
infinite and relative. Moreover, the conclusion is reached in strict 
accordance with the Epicurean canons. We are bound to ask our- 
selves if aladrp-K provides any evidence on the point, and the answer 
is that it does: we know what we mean by motion upward and 
downward m reference to ourselves; and we have only to prolong 
such motion to infinity, and we then have the conception we need. 

1. Kot p.V . . . ?i koVu. A sentence of some difficulty. I take 
it to mean literally, ' moreover in the infinite we must not speak of 
the < up ' andtoej' down " as though (measured by) the highest or a 
lowest . to ava> v k<£™ is, I think, ' up or down ' in anticipation of 
the idea of the motion of the atoms, which is to follow in the new 
section : if so, we must read diW™ . . . Karwiru with 'Usener. 
Gmssani ( and Bignone who take to &m . . . K d™ as ''the high' and 
the low , making it a merely special reference without consideration of 
motion, keep the MS. <WrdVa> . . . ««W™,'we must not speak 
of high or low as of a highest or lowest'. Neither the sense nor the 
relerence seem to me so probable. 

The MSS. are divided between dW<£™ K al and ivwi™ 

, lr T< " 1 6 P? rallel of &vw Kd ™ below seem s to decide for f, 
After KarvyopA Usener marks a lacuna, which presumably would 
contain something like «! c . But it is unnecessary: he is 

here thinking simply of the directions ' up ' and ' down ' and the ques- 
tion of motion arises later. 4 

a. «t« f*^oi • . • tyrik With Bignone I regard this clause as a 
parenthesis strengthening the previous sentence. The general sense 
is, indeed, even .f we were to prolong to infinity the line passing above 
our heads, we shall never reach the top (nor the bottom, if we prolong 
the line passing below our feet)'. roSro is then to <W<£™. 

There is, however, difficulty in the text after * S. Tapov . The MSS. 
read ay«v ov (or ov). Palaeographically one would suppose this stood 
for ay«v {ovsscr.), i.e. the correction of the infinitive into the neuter 
participle : but I cannot see any sense to be derived from this : Usener 
would read t«vov for & yelv 6V, which I cannot construe. Hicks (in 
, ~™ an £ £ pwreans, presumably translating Usener's text) says, 
S>tiu a line maybe drawn vertically upward and stretch to infinity 
iJTa? e P° mt '. wherev er it is, where we stand, and we must not say 
that this distinction of up and down will never be found in it' This 
is good sense, but can hardly be extracted from the text. Bignone 
would read a y «v (vooOo-i, SrjXjoy, • even if we imagine ourselves proceed- 
mg to mlinity above our head ... it is manifest that we shall never 
find this extreme limit', but the insertion is too large. Giussani 
suggests ay ^ (iQt,, 'if it were possible to go on'; thif seems to me 
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far more probable, but I suggest («v)dv as more likely to have produced 
the MS. text. 

4. <J to faroxdTu . . . irp6s to ouxi. The construction runs on 
grammatically from ov Set kanjyopeiv after the parenthesis, and ^ takes 
the place of the expected Si corresponding to ws /xev cd/uyrara. ' While 
we cannot postulate a top and bottom in infinite space, we must hot 
either say that that which stretches downwards to infinity below the 
point thought of can be at once up and down in reference to the same 
thing ', i.e. though ' up ' and ' down ' cannot be used in reference to 
a top or bottom, they can with reference to a point selected in space : 
in other words, the terms are not absolutely true, but they have a rela- 
tive truth. As in the parenthesis, there is an implication, and the same 
is assumed with regard to the line upwards. 

R. D. Hicks {Class. Rev. xxxvii, p. 108) has a different view of the 
whole sentence. He retains tar/xev and ayav ov, takes tovto, ' this point or 
"region as the subject of <pavcto-dcu,and places fj to 4tokot<i> tow vorjOevro^ 
its Sireipov in a parenthesis. ' As to the space overhead, however, if it 
be possible to draw a line to infinity from the point where we stand, we 
know that never will this space — or, for that matter, the space below 
the supposed standpoint if produced to infinity — appear to us to be at 
the same time " up " and " down " with reference to the same point ; for 
this is inconceivable '. This is an ingenious interpretation and requires 
careful consideration: it certainly gets over the somewhat awkward 
want Of parallelism between the two clauses. 

6. &o-re lo-ri fiiav Xapeiv 4>opai' ... So far he has spoken of direc- 
tion : he now proceeds to what, in its effects on the general theory, is 
the more important question of motion. We may then in this con- 
ventional sense say that there is a motion upwards and a motion 
downwards in respect to us. 

7. &v koX (lupidKis . . . : even though there are thousands of worlds 
above and below us to whom this same motion passes from us. But 
the clause is not very satisfactory, because if motion upwards from us 
went on arriving at the feet of persons in worlds above us. it would 
still be motion upwards to them too, and similarly with motion down- 
wards : our ideas would be confirmed. I strongly suspect that 7rp<k 
tovs woSas and IttI tj)v Kt^aX-qv ought to be interchanged. We then 
get very good sense : it is still motion upwards to us, even though 
persons in many other worlds are, in our view, upside down, so that 
to them it appears to be motion downwards. The two expressions 
might easily have been reversed by a scribe who did not properly 
understand the argument. 

9. (ii) again seems a necessary addition. 

10. t) y°-P °^ T 1 "frop^ • • • : a summing up : for in any case, whether 
you call them up and down or not, the two motions are diametrically 
opposed to one another. Of course once more, not a mathematical 
statement but a conclusion based on experience. 
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C. Motions of the atoms. 

The two following sections together with portions of §§ 46, 47, 
which should be placed here, constitute an account of the motions of 
the atoms and their relation to the motion of compound bodies. The 
subject is very difficult, but both the general ideas and the phraseology 
have been very brilliantly elucidated by Giussani in his essay Cinetica 
Epicurea (Lucr., vol. i, pp. 97-124). 

It wHl perhaps be well to begin by an attempt to state the main 
ideas. The free atoms in the void are borne downwards by their own 
weight at an incredible speed (K/xa vo-qfuxn). All move at an equal 
rate, differences of weight making no difference of speed in a vacuum : 
for retardation is only due to the opposition of external bodies or, as 
we shall see, to internal vibration (an-i/com?), which cannot occur in 
the individual atoms. But owing in origin to the ?ra/>ey/eWts or spon- 
taneous swerve of the atoms (which strangely enough is omitted in 
the letter, though it was an all-important point in the system and is 
treated at length by Lucretius ii. 216-293), me atoms collide. Then 
either they rebound in any direction, even upwards, and continue their 
movement at precisely the same speed but in a new direction, or they 
unite to form a compound body. But even in the compound their 
motion does not cease or slacken : continually moving, meeting, and 
clashing, and starting off again at the same atomic speed, they keep 
the body in a constant state of internal vibration. When the body is 
at rest, this means that the sum total of internal movements balances 
and produces an equilibrium : when the body moves, for instance, as 
the result of an external blow, this means that to all the atoms is com- 
municated over and above their natural motions a tendency towards 
movement in a certain direction. Yet even so their tiny trajects in all 
directions continue and act now as a retardation (ivriKo-Tr^) of the 
compound body. These main notions are refined by certain subtleties 
of thought, as Epicurus proceeds, but with them in mind, we can con- 
sider the passage. 

§ 61. 2. elcrcpepwirai. The compound verb is undoubtedly difficult, 
and both Brieger and Giussani have noticed that one would expect 
the simple <f>epa>vrau The MSS. however, in spite of variations, all 
point to the compound, and it should probably be regarded, with 
Giussani, as picturesque. Epicurus is thinking of the atoms plunging 
on into the void before the eyes of an imaginary spectator. It is 
consistent with his invariable conception of thought as visualization. 
It is unnecessary to follow Brieger in reading ets (era tottov) <pipu>vrau 

fM|0ep&s drriKoirrorros : the Epicurean idea of avrucoiry must be 
carefully thought out and applied in each case, where it occurs. Its 
primary notion is of course the clash of atom with atom. In the case 
of the individual atom the sole cause of retardation is the collision with 
other atoms, nor indeed can any one collision do more than momen- 
tarily check its course before it starts off in a new direction. But 
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a series of such collisions may by constantly diverting its course in 
Sf different directions, delay its advance in the original direction : such, 

I for instance, would be the case, if the atom was moving not through 

the void, but through air. In the case of the compound body, how- 
ever, the collision of the atoms which compose it translates itself into 
• an internal vibration, which is a cause of delay and the slackening of 
speed. It is in this latter sense that dvrtKOTn? becomes a technical 
term of Epicurean phraseology. Giussani wishes to interpret it in 
this technical sense all through, and even to take dirair£ below in the 
W same sense : so here, t when the atoms are moving through the void, 
without internal vibration ' (which the atom cannot have, because it 
has not separable parts, §§ g8, go). But this is surely mistaken here 
and leads to.great difficulties in the next sentence: we must interpret 
the idea of dvriKcfcrnw according to its context as ( 1 ) external collision, 
i (2) internal vibration, remembering of course that the latter is only the 
former looked at from the point of view of the compound body 
(Giussani is too apt to think of them as distinct things). Here, as 
Epicurus is speaking of the individual' atoms, it is external collision 
alone. Bignone (Appendix, p. 226) strongly supports this view. 

outs yap t£ pap&x . . . Epicurus now supports his previous state- 
ment about the atoms with a wider statement about bodies in general 
(t& Bapia neut.), but he is still thinking of external collision : the 
technical notion of ivrucoirq does not appear till later. The idea here 
then is quite simple: 'you might think that owing to their weight 
A heavier bodies move faster than light: but provided the latter 

H meet with no external collisions to deflect and delay them, this is not 

the case: the reason why, e.g. we see light bodies falling more 
m slowly, is because the air offers to them a more successful resistance . 

The idea is exactly parallel to Lucr. ii. 230-242. Giussani wishes to 
take even ivavrS. here of internal vibration— a manifest impossibility. 
If The interpretation would be greatly simplified all through if we could 

. I take to. /japt'a, &c, merely of the atoms, but coming immediately after 

If It tols dTo'uovs the neuter must be intended to have a wider application. 

g§ 3. tA 0apfo . . . rflf fUKpOp Koi Mxtyw. The antithesis is incom- 

jj jjl plete. Usener may well be right in suggesting 0A«yd>a Kol)^o/3ea: 

this is better than Gassendi's excision of funpuiv ttat. 

4. 8iw y< • • • : an emphatic limitation, * provided, that is, that . . . 
afirois : sc. tow (UKpoi 1 :. 

o3t« tA ,uK P a . . . arriKiirrt). It might be held by others that small 
bodies would naturallv move faster than large bodies, because they 
meet with leas opposition. Bignone points out that Epicurus is 
te llllftklng not merely of the natural downward motion of the atoms, 

W ttll§ ef the motion sideways and even upwards owing to blows, and 

ft' m regai'd§ upward motion it might well be supposed that the small 

|t V Wild meve fftfilcr than the great. But this too, says Epicurus, is a 
H mlfttftke, provided alwayw there is no collision of atom with atom: 

motion lu all directions Is at the uniform maximum speed. Usenet 

1B& 
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insertion of ftpa&vrepov after to fuxpa. is due to misunderstanding 
and produces a mere tautology : both Giussani and Bignone con- 
demn it. 

5. nirta -n&pov auup.eTpoi' ?x orra : the expression has already 
occurred in § 47 a with reference to the motion of the eSSwAa. I take 
it to mean here as there ' having their whole course uniform ','ite- they 
are always moving at the same rate and in the same direction, pro- 
vided that there is no collision. Bignone takes it to mean only 
' having their whole course in the same direction ', but I think that 
the idea of uniform speed is also implied. Giussani here, as in § 47 a , 
with the idea of the internal avriKoirri in his mind, translates • having a 
symmetrical course of all their parts ', i.e. having all their component 
parts moving in the same direction so that there is no internal amuanrq. 
Apart from the strain thus put upon xdVra, such a conception is only 
applicable to the atom, which has no separable parts, whereas here 
Epicurus' idea is intended to have a wider application. 

Giussani's emendation kxpvnxv for i^pvra is tempting, as it would 
be more natural that Epicurus should apply this notion to the heavy 
bodies, as a reason why they should not be slower than the lighter 
bodies, but the notion is true of either, and it is best hot to disturb 
the reading of all the MSS. 

|iT|8e eKeirois : sc. roti fieyaXois as opposed to avrois above. 

6. ou8' 1\ acu . . . Though the expression is still general in form 
Epicurus is thinking mainly now of the motion of the atoms in the 
void. They can move either sideways or even upwards owing to the 
blows received in collision with other atoms, but motion in these 
directions is still exactly equal in speed to that of their original motion 
downwards owing to their own weight : the blow deflects but does not 
diminish the pace — a very important point in the Epicurean cinetics. 

The clause is loosely appended and we must carry on the general 
notion, ' quicker '. Usener would supply 6o.ttu>v rj ppa&vrepa, but this 
is not necessary : either notion is sufficient for the general idea. 

7. 6<J>' o-noaov yap . . . The summary of the preceding propositions. 
Once started in any given direction the atom will continue to move 
in that direction at absolute speed until it is again deflected either by 
a new blow or by its own natural tendency to move downwards, which 
now counteracts the effect of the blow. In effect these two counter- 
actions would work differently : a new collision will start an immediate 
change of direction, whereas the tendency to move downwards would 
assert itself gradually and cause a gradual deflexion. 

8. Konoxji, ' holds out ', ' prevails '. 

licaWpa auiw. The MSS. have iKarlpiav, for which Usener proposed 
iKarepov in the sense ' either of the two kinds of motion ', and modern 
editors have followed him. But can iKarepov have this sense ? If it 
is retained, it must surely mean ' either the heavy or the light body ', 
referring back to the opening clauses. I suggest eKarepa airrmr in the 
sense which Usener postulates. 
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Spd vofifum, 'quick as thought', Epicurus' regular expression for 
the immeasurably swift motion of the unimpeded atom. Remember 
that thought was to him an atomic motion and the swiftest of all 
motions. , , 

9. &as (S.v ti) dftiK&lT) : a necessary insertion of Usener s : av n 
would naturally fall out by ' haplography ' before avruco^. 

{j e|u6€K t[ Ik tou iSCou fidpous. A new point: the atom moving along 
at absolute speed in any direction may be checked or deflected 
suddenly by a collision or gradually tend to its natural downward 
motion as the force of the blow is exhausted, ft Ik toO t&tov /Ja'povs is 
used rather loosely with Ivrixi^, for it is not of course strictly a case 

of avnicmrf, but fi, i£<o6ar leads up to it. 

10. upos tVtou irXViSoKTos %iv*p.w, which Usoner excludes as a gloss, 
is essential to the sense : the original downward motion asserts itself 
« against the force of the blow '. Bignone (Appendix, p. 228) would 
read ttjv (Ik) toS vX^vroi, pointing out that it is not strictly the force 
of the atom which delivered the blow that is in question, but the 
force of the blow received from it. He may be right, but the com- 
paratively loose expression of the text is intelligible. 

§ 46 b . 1. icoi |iV k<u . . . 6jj,oiw(io KojiPdwi. With some hesitation 
I follow Giussani in inserting here the last two sentences of § 46 
(see notes on § 46 »). They cannot be in place there for {a) together 
with the opening section of § 47 they interrupt a close consecutive 
argument, (5) the question of the rate of movement of the eSSwXa is not 
raised till later : § 47 o0a> «<u t&xi <W«/v3Aip-a fya . . . On the other 
hand, they refer more naturally to the pace of the atoms and, like the 
beginning of § 47, may have been inserted there to explain the general 
notion of atomic movement as a preliminary to the description of the 
movement of the et&o>Xa. Here they are very much in point. 

Epicurus proceeds then to a new point : the atoms, he has said, all 
move at an equal pace : he now passes to the question, What is that 
pace ? It is true that he has to some extent anticipated the answer in 
the words d>a wnj/wm ri,v 4>opav <rxn<ru above, but that is vague and 
general, and this is a careful and reasoned statement. The atoms 
moving uninterruptedly through the void can cover any comprehen- 
sible distance in an inconceivably short time : in fact, the speed of the 
atoms may be described with Giussani as ' absolute speed'. 

KaTa jjujBefuai' ... < ytPo|iliT], ' if it take9 place without a meeting of 
things which might collide'. As we have seen, such collision cannot 
diminish the speed of atomic motion, but only momentarily check it 
and deflect its direction. But it can therefore prevent its covering 
H certain //.^os, i.e. the distance between two points in a certain time: 
if Blurting from a it only ultimately reaches b after a series of 
deflexions, it takes a longer time for the whole transit than if it passes 
uninterruptedly through the void. 

2. deTiKov|/<SiTw. The MSS. have avTiKofavrw, which seems impos- 
sible. Usener emends to the future, Giussani more violently proposes 
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S.vnK<nrr6vT<av: the future will surely stand as diravrwnv does not 
strictly mean the clash but a ' coming to meet '. 

mpikjiTrriv, ' comprehensible as a unit marked off from other periods 
of time'. Cf. §§ 40, 42, 56 for use of this and kindred forms. 

3. PpdSous y&p til Tdxoos . . . : i.e. the deflexion of the atom from 
one direction to another has the appearance of greater slowness of 
movement in its transit from one point to another : we think it has 
taken longer to pass from a to b (see note on 1. 1). But of course 
Epicurus has also in his mind here the compound body, to which he 
is leading up : there the internal collisions of the component atoms 
produce the appearance of greater slowness of movement of the whole 
compound body. Some MSS. have ySpo&Wos, but /WSous goes 
more naturally with to. X ovs. 

§ 62. Another very difficult paragraph, in which most editors seem 
to me to have gone strangely wrong: with three small alterations 
(0anw for flarrov (2), T 6v ^xkjtov for t&v &a x «nw (4), and ivn- 
koittov&iv for avTiKmrr<o<ra> (6)) the MS. reading seems to me to make 
perfect sense, which the editors, mainly owing to preconceived notions, 
have missed. 

Epicurus passes now from the motion of the free atoms in the void 
to the motion of atoms in compounds, where the individual' atoms are 
of course still moving in void, for even in the most compact bodies 
there is a Stacm^a of void between atom and atom. Now here, just 
as in the case of the free atoms, hasty considerations might lead to the 
conclusion that some atoms move faster than others. Take the case 
of two compound bodies A and B moving in the same direction of 
which A is moving at twice the pace of B : even if we narrow our 
observation to the least period of time which is continuous ( K al Ka rk rbv 
eXaxurrov crvvtxv XP°™"), A still covers twice the distance that B covers. 
We are inclined then to infer (-n-poo-So^a^ai.) that the atoms which 
compose A are moving twice as fast as those which compose B. But 
now let us try to pass beyond the region of sense-perception to what 
we might call * atomic ' time (note that the whole idea is exactly 
parallel to the notion of the mfpara in the question of size, §§ 57, 58): 
take an instant of time, such as we can only conceive in thought 
(Xoya e&aprqrov xpovov), a division of time so small that it cannot be 
called continuous at all. Our inference from observation might again 
lead us to think that the atoms of A were moving at twice the speed 
?! „°ff ° f ?' But let us now tr y Ae test of the mental vision 
(anfioKri ttjs Stayoios) which we have obtained from our conception of 
the movements of the free atoms in the void. We see now at once 
that our inference was wrong. For we must think of the construction 
of the body, of atoms still, as we have seen, moving in void, but 
restricted by their collisions with one another. In this instant of time 
then, the individual atoms of both bodies are all moving at an equal 
rate, colliding and clashing momentarily, and striking off on their new 
little trajects in all directions. What then is the atomic difference 
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between the bodies A and B which causes the difference in the speed 
of motion of the aggregate body ? It is simply that in A more atoms 
.are moving in the direction of the whole body than in 2? : in B there is 
more djrwcojnj, it is more retarded by adverse atomic motion and 
therefore as a whole body moves slower. Indeed it is this avriKairq 
alone which renders the motion of bodies perceptible to us (ford rrpr 
auj-dijcnv to owexcs tiJs <£opas yCyverai) : the atomic motion is far too 
fast for us to perceive : the union of atoms in compounds retards the 
motion by avriKcnn} till 'at last, when the compounds are large enough, 
the motion is slow enough for us to perceive it. Once again the idea 
is exactly parallel to the notion of size, and the whole is wonderfully 
clearly brought out by Lucretius in his illustration from the motes in 
the sunbeam (ii. 114-141, but especially 132-141). 

[The editors and commentators have curiously misunderstood the 
passage. 

(j) Usener, not seeing the force of fafyvtrcu, inserts (oi) before 
66.ttwv, reads ^ faj i<j> ha, and excises Kara rovt \6yy demot/rovs xpoVous 
as a gloss. How he understands the clause from t<J (rj> ha . . . i? fiy 
i<f> ha I, like Giussani, fail to perceive. Hicks, who apparently 
follows Usener, except that he keeps «ara tous \oya> tfcwpijrovs xpoVous 
(and ? reads oi darrov <t>opr]d-q<rerai), translates : ' Moreover, of the 
atoms in composite bodies, one will not travel faster than another, 
since all have equal velocity, and this whether we consider (t£ !) the 
motion of the atoms in an aggregate in one direction during sensible 
and continuous time or their motions in different directions in times so 
short as to be apprehended only by the reason '. Apart from gram- 
matical difficulties, I take this statement to be quite untrue : the 
' motion of atoms in an aggregate in one direction during sensible and 
continuous time ' zj faster in some cases than others : see above. 

(2) Brieger righdy keeps 6S.ttov without oi, reads <j>oprj6^(rerai, and 
then proceeds to insert and suppose lacunae in his usual wild manner, 
with the general idea that the atom which makes a number of trajects 
in all directions moves slower than the atom which goes straight in 
one direction (cf. § 47). This idea seems to me quite inapplicable 
and inappropriate here. 

(3) Giussani, to whom I owe a great deal for the explanation of the 
general meaning of the passage, has been misled by not observing the 
force of pt)dri<rerai. He therefore accepts Usener's oi, understands ' you 
cannot say even in compounds that one atom is faster than another', 
and then, being driven to take the tS i<j> ha clause as giving a reason, 
not for the apparent difference of pace, but for its real equality, emends 
tl fix) to itra /tij and invents a quite gratuitous idea that at the first 
moment of the starting of a compound body after a blow for a very 
brief continuous period the atoms do all move in one direction, and 
ihen ivTiKOTnj sets in — an idea surely quite foreign, as Giussani himself 
seems to feel, to the whole Epicurean cinetics. 

(4) Bignone, who agrees very closely with me in the general sense 
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of the passage and has in his Appendix ably expounded the Epicurean 
conceptions of the minimum of time and the minimum of space,; which 
correspond with the notion of the minimae partes, like Giussani, takes 
the clause t£> i<t> iva . . . crwexrj xpovov as an explanation of iq-oraxfiv : 
' they are equal in speed because they move in only one direction and 
in the least continuous time of their motion '. But (his implies ' each ' 
as the subject, takes k<u tov iXaxurrov avve^j xpovov in an unnatural 
sense, and destroys the parallelism of ™ i<j>' hra t&ttov . . . o /u/ 
i<f>' ora.] 

2. O&ntav, the reading of f, must, I think, be accepted for Barroy of 
the MSS. The latter could only be kept if we supposed that <j>epeo-6ai 
had dropped out (or must be ' understood ') after pr)6y<rerai. I have 
shown above that there is no need to insert oi before it. 

pjO^freroi, ' it will be said to be ', though as a matter of fact it is not. 
The inference from our experience of compound bodies would be 
exactly on a par with the supposition dealt with above that heavier 
atoms will move faster downwards than lighter ones. 

3, uroTaxuK ofouv by itself, ' though in fact they are all equal in 
speed '. 

x$. xpfar then gives the reason of this false assumption. The 
atoms in compound bodies are perceived in any continuous period of 
time, even the shortest (retain k<u), to move as an aggregate in one 
direction. But it is wrong to infer from this that each individual atom 
is during that time moving only in this direction at the speed of the 
aggregate body. 

5. el (iJ) . . . YinjTcu is really Epicurus' reply to the false objection, 
though in form he appends it rather oddly as an exception to the 
theory he is contradicting. 

dX\& iruKKdc dmndirTouffiK . . . : again the statement of the fact : ' but 
in truth they are constantly jostling and by their collisions gradually 
retard the motion of the whole until it becomes perceptible to us '. 
See above. 

6. ems &r . . . Y'K»lTai: cf. Lucr. ii. 138—139 : 

sic a principiis ascendit motus et exit 
paulatim nostras ad sensus. 

•j. to ynp irpoo-8o|aJ6(ici'o>' . . . We see compound bodies moving at 
different rates in continuous perceptible periods, and we infer that the 
atoms which compose them are doing the same even in the ideal 
minima of time. But this is not the case. In matters of perception 
we must trust o&r^o-is, but in matters beyond its ken we must not 
make hasty inferences by analogy, but think out by an act of appre- 
hension what the truth is. For the general idea of the ■Trpqo-So^aio-- 
pevov see §§ 50, 51. 

9. em rov toumSiw, ' in the matters under discussion ', i. e. matters 
concerning the character and behaviour of imperceptible atoms. 

10. eirel t<5 ye OeupoiSpepop . . . : a return on the first principles of 
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inquiry. In dealing with phenomena a«rftj<ra wi}l give us the truth, 
but with regard to aSrjXa it cannoti ■ 

hs&. .. . . aXijtes Irar. See Appendix on hnfkXii rqs Suamfis, 
pp.259ff. It is this passage which primarily demands the extension of 
the meaning of this difficult phrase beyond the immediate apprehension 
by the mind of images too subtle to be perceived by the senses : for that 
clearly cannot be his meaning here. I have argued in the Appendix 
that the meaning here is to be found in the parallelism of the sentence : 
to Qfmpovfwov is what Epicurus elsewhere (§ 56) calls to ort^Aijruefis 
V/i/W/ievov TorecOo-ft^p&is— the result of observation on the part of 
the senses as opposed to passive sensation : so to kot ' jkmffokijv Xo/i.- 
/3ca>6iiei>ov is the image apprehended as arising from a scientific deduc- 
tion, each step of which has been referred to the test of the alo-&}<r«s 
to ; make sure that there is no dvri/*a/>rvpijo-is. We have a passive 
sensation of a moving body : by observation we see that each of its 
perceptible parts is moving in the same direction as the whole : Sofa 
by combining images applies this idea at random to the atomic parts : 
but the mind apprehends true images of atoms in motion, which is 
derived from a chain of concepts—the atoms, their collisions, their 
resultant vibratory motion in all directions^-each of which has been 
scientifically tested : the conclusion of im(io\r) t^s oWoios is there- 
fore true. 

§ 47 h . 1 . 06 ouS* Sjio ... I have herewith more confidence followed 
Giussani in inserting this section from § 47. It could only with the 
greatest difficulty be forced into significance, where it stands, m con^ 
nexion with the theory of 'idols', whereas here it Mows on quite 
naturally with the preceding account of the movement of atoms. It is 
in fact a precaution against a misunderstanding of the theory just 
stated, and has been brilliandy expounded in most of its details by 
Giussani (pp. 14-1 18). The motion of the whole body is, it has been, 
said, the. sum of the motions of its component atoms : but these 
motions are an infinite series of tiny trajects in all directions : it might 
then be supposed that the whole body performs this entire series of 
motions, and arrives at the end of its journey after having followed 
a devious course in all directions. Such an idea is really incon- 
ceivable, and would moreover be a direct contradiction of aur&jeris : 
for in that case the whole body will have come from any possible spot 
in any direction from which one of its atoms started and not from the 
place from which we saw it start. The objection is put in a very exag- 
gerated form, but it is not difficult to see the thought underlying it : if 
the motion of the compound body is only the sum of the motions of its 
component atoms, are not those imperceptible motions alone real and 
is not the motion of the compound a delusion ?: Epicurus replies with 
an emphatic negative. The motion of the compound is a reality, 
determined by the dvrucoTn? of the component atoms : or, if we may 
translate it more literally, the motion of the compound is the sensible 
likeness (o/wtov) of the sum of the component motions. As separate 
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identities the atoms perform their tiny trajects at infinite speed, but as 
parts of the new unity (aOpoio-fia, or concilium, as Lucretius calls it) 
they combine to perform a new motion. The compound is more 
than an aggregate, it is an entity : its motion is more than the sum of 
motions : it is a new reality. 

Thus both the motions of the compound, sensible, continuous, 
taking place in perceptible time, and the motions of the atoms, 
imperceptible, constantly broken, occurring in time perceptible only 
in thought, are alike realities : hrel to ye 6eu>pov/j.evov irav 17 kar 
iiri/3o\.iiv Xa/ifJavo/iicvov Trj SuivoCa a\rj6£s «mv (§62 Jin.). The idea 
is the very foundation of the Epicurean physics : both the sensible 
world and the imperceptible world comprehended by thought are real 
and true. Again, we have exact parallels in the theory of the secon- 
dary qualities: the atoms, for instance, are colourless, but by their 
different shapes and collocations they produce colour in the compound 
body : and that colour is no delusion but a reality. This is the 
natural conclusion of the section on atomic motion, and I have little 
doubt that Giussani's transposition and general explanation of this 
passage are right, though I differ from him at one point. 

ouS' (ovSe) is the reading of the MSS. and may be kept : this idea 
or criticism is no more to be accepted than the fallacy with which he 
has dealt in § 62. Both Usener and Giussani alter it to ovff to cor- 
respond to the ovre which they insert after koX tovto below. Bignorie, 
who keeps this passage in its original place, can find no reference 
for ovo" and reads ovSafirj for ovSi a/ia. The MS. ovSe is indeed 
a small but strong argument for the transposition. 

2. koX to ^ep6y.€vov aujia. It is impossible to make sense of the 
MS. Kara to <f>tp6fi€vov, and ko! and koto are frequently confused in 
these MSS.(e.g. § 38). Bignone, supposing the passage to have special 
reference to the motion of the etSmXa, reads kou. Tam-o^epofievov. 

eVi toos irXcious tottous: sc. the several places which each of the 
component atoms reaches in its trajects. 

3. Usener, followed by Giussani, confines the parenthesis to the 
words aSiavorjrov yap ko.1 tovto : in that case it is necessary to insert 
a negative in the following clause, which must be ovre to correspond 
with the ovre which they read in 1. 1. Usener reads ovV atpiKvovparov 
(supposing o-av a corruption, which is improbable), Giussani ovre 
crwcupiKvov/ievov, keeping the significant compound to express the 
motion of the whole body together with its component atoms. 
Giussani then explains the sentence by a very subtle and improbable 
idea : he points out that all the atoms composing a compound must, 
before they entered the compound, have travelled in their course to far 
distant parts of space : the theory then which would identify the 
motion of the whole body with those of its atoms must suppose that 
with them it has arrived from all these distant parts of space and not 
from the spot from which we have watched its motion. He compares 
especially Lucretius' description of the formation of lightning, 
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vi. 340-345. But such an idea is very far-fetched and, as Bignone 
points out, there could be no reason to identify the motion of the 
body with those of its atoms be/ore they entered the compound. 

Bignone's own solution is far more satisfactory, and I have followed 
it without hesitation : he continues the parenthesis to lo-rai a<j>urri- 
fievov, and keeps the MS. text without the insertion of a negative. The 
clause then is an. additional reason for rejecting the theory just 
enunciated : it is unthinkable, and moreover it involves the supposition 
that the compound might arrive not from where we saw it start, but 
from any spot in any direction, as it would if in devious course it 
followed the various trajects of its component atoms. 

4. oOcp S^iroflei' tou dirctpou goes then with crvfa^cKVOVfMfoi/. 

6. dn-iKOTrj) yhp 8/ioioi' i<mu : the motion of the whole body is the 
outward appearance (hpokt/M § 46 b 4) of the various internal motions 
of its component atoms. 

(irfxpi tootoiStou. Giussani, with his thoughts very much on the 
Lucretian account of the formation of the fulnun, takes this to mean 
' up to the moment of departure ', i.e. of the formation of the com- 
pound and the start of the compound motion : up till that moment 
the motion of the free atoms was ovk dvro«nrT6V. But it is very hard 
to extract this meaning from the context (tovtov, the reading of BG, 
would make it easier), and it is surely inconsistent, for Epicurus is 
apparently thinking just as much of compound bodies formed long 
ago and at rest before the moment of departure, when it could not be 
said that ' the speed of the modon was ovk avTiKomov'. The natural 
meaning to be extracted from the context is " /t^xpt tov alo-thrrov 
Xpovov", and that I believe to be what Epicurus intends. In the 
Xpovoi Xoyia 0«i>/np-ot the motion is the independent motion of the 
individual atoms at atomic speed, ovk Slvtlkotttov, but the moment we 
arrive at a xpdvos ato-&p-os we have the motion of the compound, the 
outward expression of the avrtKoirq. 

•j. dmKonTw : Usener corrected the MS. reading to avrixoirrov, but 
the active participle will not make sense, and I prefer to read avriKOTrrbv : 
' the speed of its motion is not liable to retardation by collision '. 

Xp^<rifioi> Sf| . . . t6 <rroixeIoi\ Giussani demurs to transporting 
this clause with the rest of the passage on the ground that it sounds 
odd at the close of a section, and would be more natural in intro- 
ducing a new section. But we may compare the parallel phrase at 
the close of the discussion of the nature of vision, § 52. 1 koI ravrrjv ovv 
<r<j>68pa ye Sit rrjv 8o£av KaTt^etv. 

V. The Soul, its Nature and Activities. 

The next main section of the letter (§§ 63-68) deals with the nature 
of the soul, or vital principle (fvxrj). The main points in Epicurus' 
theory are (1) that it is material in character, a corporeal existence 

2378 p 
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(<r£/xa), constructed like other material existences of atoms in composi- 
tion; (2) that the component atoms are extremely subtle in nature; 
(3) that the soul particles are most like those of wind and heat, which 
he also conceives as material substances ; (4) that added to these two 
elements is a third unnameable substance, far finer in structure than 
either of them ; (5) that the soul is distributed over the body and is by 
it preserved from destruction, and in turn communicates sensation to 
the body ; (6) that at the dissolution of the body the soul is dissolved 
too and perishes. 

All this is in harmony with the general Epicurean account of the 
soul, but it is put very summarily, and when compared with other 
Epicurean sources would seem to have some omissions; In particular 
there are two notable divergencies from the account given by Lucretius 
in Book III. 

(1) To the elements of breath or wind (venhes) and heat (color, 
vapor) Lucretius adds the third element of air or mist (aer) (iii. 233). 
This account is supported by other Epicurean sources, e.g. Plut. adv. 
Qoloien 20 (Usener 314) %k two? Oeppov kou. mreufiaruani koX aepu>Sovs 
and Aet. iv. 3 (Usener 315) K/>£/ia « Terrdpw, oe irotoS irvpaSovs, ex 
TroLov aepcuSovs, ck ttovov Trvev/iariKov, €K reraprou Ttvos aKarovofiMrrov. 
Giussani (vol. i, pp. 1 84 ff.) has ingeniously explained that by this means 
the idea was obtained of atmosphere in three different temperatures, hot 
air (6(pn6v), air at normal temperature (ooqp), and cold air (nreS/aa). 
There is no reason to suppose a discrepancy on this point between 
Epicurus and his disciples, but we must regard the present passage as 
a rough statement, elsewhere elaborated. The ' unnameable ' element 
thus becomes in Lucretius the quarta nalura (iii. 241). 

(2) Lucretius distinguishes (iii. 94-135) between the anima, the 
vital principle, distributed, as Epicurus says here, all over the body 
and thus the origin of sensation, and the animus, the mind, an aggre- 
gate of pure soul atoms situated in the breast. This distinction had 
already been made by Democritus, and is vouched for not only by the 
scholium on § 67, but by Aetius iv. 4 (Usener 312) and Plut. adv. 
Coloten 20 (Usener 314). It is indeed a fundamental idea in the 
system, and it seems strange that Epicurus should have omitted it here. 
Brieger has endeavoured to find a reference to it in § 65, but Giussani 
has, I think, shown conclusively that this is not the case. It may be 
that a passage has been lost in which Epicurus mentioned it, but here 
again it seems more probable that he is speaking summarily and does 
not refer to what was a cardinal point in the doctrine of the soul which 
would have been familiar to the advanced pupils for whom the letter 
to Herodotus was written. 

(1) The first section (§ 63) deals with the nature and atomic com- 
position of the soul. 

§63. 1. ouropof, 'to consider', lit. 'to obtain a comprehensive 
view ' : we may notice the verb : thought is always to Epicurus a kind 
of visualization. 
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di-acMpotra, 'referring to' the external and internal sensations;: 
i.e. using them, as always in the Epicurean system, as standards or 
criteria of judgement 

3. <rSjxa : mis is a point of the greatest importance. The soul is 
purely material and corporeal, and the popular idea that it is axr&parov 
can have no place in a purely materialist system: see § 67. 

Xenrojiep&, ' of fine particles ', i.e. as we learn from Lucr. iii. 177 fF.,; 
of small round and' smooth atoms put together in a subtle structure : 
cf. the scholium on § 67 l£ &r6pM>v airijv <nr/K(urd(u Xctordroyv rtat cnpoy- 
yuXairaTcav, sroXXS tivi 8ta<ft(pov<rS»> rfi>v rov wvpos. 

trap' oKov to aflpoiorjjia Trapttntapp.ivov, mingled in, that is, with 

the atoms which compose the body all over ; but not necessarily, as 
Democritus held, arranged in alternate layers (see Lucr. iii. 370-395). 

4. irpoffqjwJup&rTaToc Lucretius says straightforwardly that it is air 
and wind and heat : Epicurus more guardedly that it is 'most like' 
breath and heat. 

w«i5p.<m : we ought perhaps to notice the strange variant of F 
owta/urn, though it cannot of course be right. By irvsvpa Epicurus 
probably means ' wind ' rather than ' breath ' : it like heat was to him 
a corporeal body. 

5. So-n Si t& p^pos, ' there is also the part . . .', is the reading of all 
the MSS. and should be kept, though it is rather abrupt We should 
remember that Epicurus is writing to Herodotus, who is assumed to 
have considerable acquaintance with the system already. Woltjer, 
followed by Brieger, would prefer lore 8e tc /xepos, which is unneces- 
sary. Usener's violent alteration «rl Si rov pApovs has little to com- 
mend it ; he does not realize the introduction here of the ' nameless ' 
element. 

6. iro\Xr|>' iropaXXay^f, ' a large step in the scale ' of fineness of tex- 
ture. For this idea of irapaXXayy as a series or sequence cf. § 55. 10. 

7. cop-iraSes Se toutu p.aXXoi' Kal tu Xotiru dSpoLCfiaTi : tovtw, as 
Usener quite rightly insists, is a dative of cause, and t£> Xoara i$poC- 
ar/iori is governed by o-ypxraOes. The third p.epos is most capable 
of acting in harmony with the rest of the body owing to its subtlety of 
structure, which enables it to interpenetrate the structure of the body 
more completely than can either of the other two elements. Brieger, 
who wishes to read toutok p£Wov rj t£> XoarZ aSpourpari, quite mis- 
understands both construction and meaning. 

8. touto 8e iraK . . . The evidence of all our experience of the soul's 
nature and actions, &c, makes it clear that the explanation just given 
is the right one. Cf. Lucretius' arguments, amplifying this idea at 
great length, iii. 417-829. 

StjXoi' (iroiouffi). Brieger's addition, adopted by Giussani, is a far 
better correction of a meaningless text in the MSS. than Usener's 
alteration to Siijyov. Bignone, following Giussani, reads SijXoSo-t : the 
omission is more probable than the corruption. 

1 o. &v (TTcpofiei-oi 8cj](TK0|iei' : lit. ' the loss of what causes our death ', 
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i.e. what passes away when we die : if we can find oat that we shall 
know what the soul is, and the evidence shows that it is particles of 
wind and heat and this other subtle element. , 

(2) The second section (§ 64) deals with the origin of sensation. 
This is produced by the movements of the soul-atoms, kept together 
by the body which encloses them, and to which the soul thus com- 
municates sensation. Giussani has called attention here to Brieger's 
very useful distinction between two sorts of compound bodies in the. 
Epicurean system: (1) mixlurae, solid or liquid bodies which are 
capable of holding together by themselves ; (2) texlurae, bodies of rarer 
formation, which cannot keep together unless they are enclosed 
(oreyo£e(r#at) in some more solid body. The soul is eminently an 
example of the latter kind : it could not hold together by itself (it is 
dissipated after death), but when protected by the body it has the 
capacity (Swa/us) of producing the ' accident ' (oTj/tirru/xa) of sensa- 
tion by the motion of its own component atoms (notice the purely 
materialist idea), and further of communicating that sensation to the 
body. Thus it is that, thanks to the presence of the soul, the body 
does itself feel, but that immediately the soul has departed it ceases to 
feel — for sensation was never a capacity of the body as such. The 
idea is subtle and of great importance for the Epicurean psychology, 
and is very clearly set out by Lucretius in iii. 323-416, some passages 
of which show a marked correspondence with the present text 

11. t^k n\eujTT)K alrlav. notice this careful expression: the soul 
has the largest share in the causes of sensation, for it is the soul which 
starts the movement (kh^o-is, see below) which produces it : but not 
all, for it could not produce sensation, unless through the protection 
of the body : that is a cause contributed by the body. 

kot^xeiv : compare §§ 52. 2, 47 b 8. 

§ 64. 1. TourtiK : sc. aurfhjmv, not Tijv trKv.tmp' alriav. 

2. eoTcydJeTo, ' enclosed ', ' protected ', ' held together '. Cf. Lucr. 
iii- 3 2 3 : 

haec igitur natura tenetur corpore ab omni. 

irapacnceudaw Ixcin) tV o!w TauTi)? : notice again the accuracy 
of the expression : the protection is a cause of sensation, afforded by 
the body to the soul. 

3. fiET£i\i)i}>c : the body, as a consequence, has ' a share ' in sensa- 
tion. 

<TU(jnrT<j|iaTos, ' contingent capacity ', or in the logical sense, ' acci- 
dent ' : cf. §§ 68-73. Sensation is not a ' property ' (<n>/t/3e/?i7>«>s), 
something essential to the existence of either soul or body, but it is an 
'accident' or 'secondary quality' produced by the fact of their com- 
bination. 

4. ofi p&Toi Ttivrnv . . ., ' it does not possess all the crv/t.-nTii>fw.Ta 
which result from the combination', e.g. those of thought and 
visualization, which the mind in the body possesses. This clause 
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again suggests that a passage dealing with the mind has dropped 
out 

5. 8t<5 : and so, when the soul departs, as it has not in itself the 
right kind of movements to produce consciousness, the body loses 
sensation. Giussani wishes to refer 8co not to the previous clause, but 
to the whole preceding description. But this is contrary to Epicurus' 
general practice in this section : he argues carefully clause by clause, 
and there is no real difficulty in the connexion : if the body possessed 
all the avinrr&iuvro. of the soul, it would be able to continue conscious- 
ness after its departure : but as it only has sensation, and that only 
•owing to the presence of the soul, it cannot. 

06 fhf aM iv iauriS . . .: for it does not have sensation indepen- 
dently, as a capacity of its own. The sequence of thought between 
this and the preceding clause is very exactly reproduced by Lucretius, 
iii. 356. 367 : 

«t dlmlcsa anima corpus caret undique sensu; 
perdit enlm quod non proprium fuit eius in acvo. 

6. AXV Mpy ■ruvy<Y< ln, ll' i ^ |/ V a ' T $ irape<rKei5aT,ei> : the datives are 
strongly supported by the MSS. irepta . . . <rvyyey«vij/ie>'<i>, and I agree 
entirely with Brieger that it is quite impossible that Epicurus can have 
used Trapa<TKcva£ta> above (1. 2) of something afforded by the body to 
the soul, and later of something afforded by the soul to the body. 
Giussani, preferring Usener's erepov . . . ovyyeyevrnievov, ' something 
else («■. the soul) born with it supplied it with this faculty ', argues 
against Brieger, that whereas above it was the opportunity (otna) for 
sensation which the body supplied, here it would have to be the sensa- 
tion itself, and that Epicurus could not have said. But he forgets 
surely the meaning of Trapa.crKevd£eLv, which contains in itself the 
notion of ' affording an opportunity for '. I have little doubt that 
Brieger is right: the difference does not, however, as Giussani 
notes, affect the main idea. Bignone also follows Brieger with 
confidence. 

7. «r«i<T«\«<rO«£<rt|« . • • Wdpiews : the latent capacity which the soul 
always had In now perfected or brought into action: an almost 
Aristotelian expression. 

8. iMpt <x&t6, 'within itself, and not, as Giussani suggests, 'owing 
to its being wiihin the body ' : this is much more difficult to extract 
from the Greek, and down to the word aa-e&Sov Epicurus is thinking 
of the creation of sensation in the soul, and nothing else. 

kotA tV Kimn<nv: it is the atomic movement within the soul which 
gives rise to sensation. 

9. eiflu's, ' immediately', ' without external assistance ', and so ' spon- 
taneously '. 

4(ioupr)ff w : the 'juxtaposition' of the particles of soul and body. 
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iq. mi|Mri£8eiai>; their correspondence of movement; compare §§48 
11, 50. 2, and Lucr. iii. 335-336 : 

communibus inter eas conflatur utrimque 
motibus accensus nobis per viscera sensus. 

KoX lueivu, of course, ' to the body too '. 
€tiro>< : sc. 11. 2 and 3 above. 

(3) This section (§§ 65, 66) contains deductions from the combina- 
tion of the soul and body just explained. The soul, being the 
principal cause of sensation, can retain sensation even though portions 
of the body be lost : but the body, which only derives its sensation 
from the presence of the soul, must lose it the moment the soul is 
gone. Again, if the body is utterly broken up, the soul too must lose 
sensation, as it no longer has the body to hold it together. The pas- 
sage is comparatively simple and straightforward, but has been consider- 
ably vexed by the editors. Brieger, who believes that the third (Upos of 
the soul is, in Epicurus' view, the animus, and is alone the cause of sensa- 
tion, thinks that a passage has been lost before this section, in which 
Epicurus made a transition from the anima to the animus, and that 
this section itself deals with the latter. But his whole position has, 
I think, been shown to be untenable by Giussani (pp. 197-208), and 
his view involves, as Giussani has noticed, a very unnatural interpreta- 
tion of this first sentence : even the clause (Sow nori tori . . . i£vvS s 
<t>v<riv) which might be thought to tell most in favour of this view has, 
as I shall have to show, been very seriously mistranslated by both 
Bneger and Giussani. 

§ 66. 2. ivuv&px "™ quite literally, ' continuing to exist inside the 
body '. 

oXXou twos lupous lirqWayjUmu, ' if some other part (of the whole 
structure of soul and body) be lost'. Compare, for instance 
Lucretius' description in iii. 642 ff. of the effect of the loss of limbs in 
battle. Bneger, taking furf here. to mean ' the mind' {animus), i.e. 
m his theory the third (Upas, interprets ' any other part of the soul 
sc. the wind or the heat. But the expression would be, to say the least, 
extremely ambiguous, and the idea of either of these two elements 
being separately Most' is quite contrary to the general notion of 
Epicurus. 

3. dKoia6t|Tij<r«i is probably the best restoration (suggested by Kuhn) 
for the 6\vaio-6rj<ra or ovo«rft;<r«i of the MSS. : but it is a curious 
corruption. 

d\V a &v koX toiJttjs again seems to be demanded by the sense: 
iU' S. &v is given by FP 3 (as against dAA* &v) and T aW is fairly 
guaranteed by the curious tovti) of the MSS. 

toO (rreyiSorros \uOtirro? e*6' o\ou ct T e koX pipou S Tiros. I follow 
Bignone here in taking toS <tt<7o£ovtos to mean not ' the whole body 
which encloses the soul', but ' that which enclosed ' the particular part 
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of the if/vxn which is lost, e.g. an arm or a leg suddenly cut off: 
XvOevros will then be parallel in meaning to SioXvo/xcpou, used below 
(1. 9) of the whole body. Giussani takes rov oreyafovros to refer to 
the whole body : XvOivro* cannot then mean '' shattered ' because of 
tiff Skov : if the whole body is shattered, the soul, as Epicurus says 
below, must perish. He is therefore driven to take \v6arros in the 
unusual sense of ' shaken ' by a severe shock, and tries to find a 
contrast between it and the compound SiaXvoftevov. But, as Bignone 
points out, this is mere juggling : the compound is appropriate to 
the whole body, the simple verb to a limb ' loosed ' from the rest 
of the body. 

4. i&v ir«p Sia^tTi, 8{«t : the subject is ij koimj <pvxti< P art of the 
soul which remains, when the portions of it in the lost limbs are 
removed. The construction is loose, but Intelligible. 

g. 2£«t : the MSS. all agree on another queer mistake, of which 
l&i is a certain correction. 

6. koI 8W Kal kat& plpof. & loosely tacked on apposition 
(cf. above) : the body will not have sensation either in the whole or 
in any part (e.g. a leg or arm cut off), if certain atoms have 
departed. 

7, iMlvw &wt|\\aY|i4pou . . . tV Tfjs <|*uxTjs $voiv, 'if that sum of 
atoms, however small it be, is lost, which goes to make up (owmvov 
. . . tU) the nature of the soul '. The body can by no means continue 
to have sensation, if the tiny collection of soul atoms be lost. Both 
the sense and the construction seem quite straightforward: for 
truvrtivov fts cf. §79-3 irpbi to /xaxapiov ras yvvxreis irmnavuv and § 80. 2 

t/jos to aTapa^ov xal /xaKapiov fnxSsv <rwrdvei, and for the general idea 
Lucr. Hi. 1 1 9-1 2 3 : 

principio fit uti detracto corpore multo 
saepe tamen nobis in membris vita moretur; 
atque eadem rursum, cum corpora pauca caloris 
diffugere forasquc per os est editus aer, 
descrit extcmplo venas atque ossa relinquit. 

But the editors have made great havoc. 

(a) Bricgcr, with his idea that the >/rvxn all through this section is 
the animus, the pure third /moos, would take it ' if that is lost, which, 
however small it be, is that which links together the vast mass of the 
atoms to the nature of the soul ' : i.e. the breath and heat again, 
which act as a link between ' pure soul ' and body. But we have 
already seen the impossibility of this idea. 

(J>) Giussani, arguing against Brieger, adopts with some hesitation 
the rendering : * if there is lost that quantum of matter, however small 
it be, which attunes the mass of the atoms into harmony with the 
animal life'. He then makes the very far-fetched supposition that 
Epicurus is arguing against Aristoxenus and those philosophers who 
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thought that the soul was a harmonic, and therefore ironically uses the 
musical metaphor <rwravov. The quantum of matter is of course the 
soul itself, which attunes the body into harmony with rip rm <fr™5s 
<Pwtiv. The looseness of Giussani's translation obscures the difficulty 
that you would then have expected £ WoC instead of ™ s to,",, but 
periphrasil nkS ' ^ be J ' UStified owin & t0 the preceding neuter 

But the fatal objection to both these renderings is that they translate 
as if the text were to mnn-ehov to tZv aro/iwv ?rXiJ0os. It is not, and 
unless to be inserted, which is quite unnecessary, to awravov rfiv 
aroiuav 7rAi?0os must go altogether as nominative. 

I am glad to find that Bignone here agrees with me exactly. 

9. BioXuojieVou : of the dissolution of the body into its component 
parts, each of which \6ercu. Though Stakvo^vov is only read by F 

**" \ U /r P o P c° rted J b T y ^,' S * V %*" m a « ainst 4(5 "Mr *»»i>6™ of the 
other MSS., and I follow Giussani in adopting it. 

10. Ki^lTot. There is great probability in Brieger's conjecture, 
adopted by Giussani, that the words rat avris mv^ms have fallen out. 
Cf. Lucr. in. 569 moventur sensiferos motus. Bignone, to obtain the 
same sense, would read Ktwfo-ets for kiv^tou But the clause will make 
good general sense without it, and on the whole it seems best not to 
•restore . 

§ 66. 1. oi yap oWr re voelv . . . : it is inconceivable that the soul 
can exist as a sentient being outside the protection of the body This 
of course paves the way for the essential idea of the Epicurean philo- 
sophy that the soul is mortal. 

o6t6 : a rough reference to {, fv^. Seeing the many changes from 
feminine to neuter in this passage, it may probably be retained: 
Usener s alteration to to going with aio-ftxvo/xeiw is of course easy 
but unnecessary. " 

2. (ok), which Usener suggests in his note, is badly needed to com- 
plete the sense and may easily have fallen out before h>. 

oT)OTrT)|i<m, ' organism ' : i. e. the aOpourim. of soul and body— another 
word with an Aristotelian flavour. 

4. b ot s . Usener suggests h, oZots, but it is not really necessary. 
.» ™ , end of thls section there is an interesting scholium in the 
MSS. (see crit. app.). 

This supplements the brief account of the letter in several important 
respects : (a) the shape and nature of the soul-atoms ; lb) the division 
between the ' vital principle ' ( T d aXoyov) distributed over the body and 
the 'mind' (to Xoyuedv), situated, as Epicurus thought, in the breast- 
(<r) the origin of sleep (cf. Lucr. iv. 907 ff.). It is also a conclusive 
proof against Brieger's view that the present section deals with to 
Xoyucov only. 

(4) In the last section of this chapter Epicurus, having established 
his own view, proceeds to refute the popular belief that the soul is an 
incorporeal existence. The only incorporeal existence, he argues 
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which can be conceived of as existing independently (Le. not as a 
quality or relation or accident of some corporeal entity) is the. void. 
Now the void, as it cannot touch or be touched, cannot act or be acted 
on by anything else. The soul then, which manifestly does' act and is 
acted on, cannot be in nature like the void, cannot therefore be an 
independent incorporeal existence. It must be tangible and therefore 
corporeal. 

The general sense of the passage is clear, but it has considerable 
difficulties in detail, which have been passed over rather summarily by 
the editors. Giussani, for instance, remarks that it is not even neces- 
sary to translate the section. 

§ 67. 2. TTpoorKaTai/oele, 1 to obtain a clear mental vision of this in 
addition to what we have already seen '. The MSS. have on to 
&<ru>jMTOv Xfytt yap «ari tV vKtltrrqv bpAkv tow 6v6pa.r<K Art tov 
Kaff iavrd voyOivTOf &v. Three lines of correction are possible, none 
of which is completely satisfactory, (i) Usener noting that \iya yip 
is the regular formula of Introduction for a scholium, would remove 
\fy« yap (tori rr/v v\*(tmjv Ipxklav from the text as a gloss. 
He then writes 6* rt to Avmparov, sc. io-n, 'what the incorporeal 
is', and takes tov 6v6ptar<K Art tov Kaff iavro votidevros av as a 
genitive absolute, and in this is followed by Giussani, but neither of 
them gives a hint how the words should be translated : presumably 
' if the name were to be thought of in reference to the independent 
existence '. But (a) the av is unnecessary, (b) the next sentence shows 
clearly that tov Kaff iavro vtrqBhrros must be taken together. More- 
over, as against Usener's view in general, the usual form of Epicurus' 
introduction of new topics demands 6Yt not 5 n, and, though \ifya ydp 
often introduces scholia, the note ' he is speaking in the ordinary 
acceptance of words' would be a very strange one. 

(2) We may then assume that ort is right. Giussani then follows 
the suggestion of Lortzing, who adds after ao-apaTov (pi Set Karrjyo- 
otiv rijs >fr>x?)*)> ' tnat we must not predicate incorporeality of the soul '. 
But there is no warrant for such an insertion, and the whole run of 
the section Is against it. Epicurus speaks first of the incorporeal in 
general, and only applies the idea to the $vxn in '• 1- Moreover it 
would necessitate Kaff iavrb ydp (not &{) in the next sentence. 

(3) Far better is the suggestion of Bignone, who retains on and 
kotA ri)v wXttsm/v' o/uX/ac (with toO <V<i/taTo?) and emends Xeyct yap 
to kiymt : 1 that the incorporeal is applied in the general acceptation 
of the term to that which can be thought of independently '. I have 
with some hesitation followed him. The sense is far better, but 
(a\ XiyeraL for Xiytt yap is not very probable (nor is von der Muehll's 
Xtyopw, which would give the same sense), (IS) the use of 6/uAt'a in 
this sense is unparalleled in classical Greek, and (c) one would expect 
the conclusion to "be 1 that which can be thought of independently as 
such', i.e. as incorporeal. For koto ttjv wXtumpr o/ttXtav compare 
§ 70. 3 Kara. tj)v ir\tt<mjv <j>opav. 
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5. to 8e K€vbr . . . The void cannot act or be acted on because its 
only property is intangibility (intactus, Lucr. i. 454), and for all forms 
of action or suffering touch is a necessity. 

6. *\\n\aiv . . . irap^xerai : cf. § 40. 

7. dSafl' ot Xlyorres . . . : for the application of the idea to the soul 
compare Lucretius iii. 1 6 1-7, where the poet very clearly brings out the 
necessity of touch for action, which is rather implied in the present 
text. 

8. one mJaxeir. Usener suggests in his notes that we should alter 
to ovSL But the assumption of the first ovre of a pair is fairly common 
in Greek at all periods. 

9. SiaXajjiPdi-cTot. The MSS. agree here upon 8ioXa/t/?dW, which 
will not make sense. Usener boldly alters to ovuficuvei, which is of 
course perfectly easy, and he is tacitly followed by Giussani. But the 
alteration is very serious. In § 69 in defining the nature of <ru/*/Je/ft/- 
Kora Epicurus speaks of them as «ri/JoXas ex " 1 " ■ • ■ xal SiaXij^as, 
sc. they can be perceived independently and distinguished. On the 
strength of that statement I suggest that SioXa/t/Wvcrai is the right 
reading here: the occurrences of 'both action and suffering are 
separately perceived in reference to the soul ', i. e. we are aware of 
both and distinguish between them. Though the sense js a little 
difficult, it is I think possible, and the change is not so unwarrantable 
as Usener's. Bignone suggests in the same sense SiaXa/i/Javcre, which 
is palaeographically easier, but the introduction of the second person 
is awkward : there would be less objection to von der Muehll's pro- 
posed SutKa/iPdvofitv. 

10. t& orup.imSp.oTa : action and suffering are, of course, in Epicurus' 
technical sense ' accidents ' ; cf. § 70. 

§ 68. r. TouTa ouc irdfTa . . . : the conclusion of the section : these 
general formulae will, by constant reference to the facts of internal 
and external sensation, give sufficient ground for the comprehension 
of the details. 

StaXoywrjiaTa, 'results of reasoning', i.e. results of em/foXal 1% 
Stovotas as opposed to mere wpo<r8o£afo/xei>a from sensation: cf. 
§ 62 fin, 

2. (tA) is a necessary insertion of Usener's. 

3. tav lv dpxfj pr\0ivruv: sc. in §§ 37 and 38 as to the principles of 
procedure. 

tKoi-fis must go with e/«repi£tXi7/i/ici'a, not, as Giussani apparently 
takes it, with Karofercu. 'He will see the investigations of reason 
sufficiently embodied in these general formulae to make him . . .'. 
For Tva-os in this sense cf. § 35, 

4. (koi to) : again a necessary addition, and once more a confusion 
between (cat and xora, this time taking the form of ' haplography '. 
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VI. 'Properties' and 'Accidents'. 

Epicurus passes, with a more obvious link of connexion than usual 
after his discussion of rh &<ru>i»aTov, to consider another class of things 
which might be regarded as da-wfuxra, namely qualities. Of these, 
including time, he treats in the next four sections (§§ 68-73) : * e text 
difficult, and the general theory has been much discussed by the com- 
mentators. He divides qualities into oivx/Jt/Efyicora and cnj/arrwuaTa. 
We may roughly render these words by ' properties ' and ' accidents ', 
as Lucretius does by the corresponding terms in general use in Latin, 
coniuncia and even/a (i. 449, 450), but we must attempt to get more 
closely at the underlying ideas. 

(1) Properties. In the first section (to § 69 fin.) Epicurus deals 
with <rv/jt/2<priK6Ta. : these he regards as the qualities, which are essential 
and inseparable physical constituents (though not of course material 
parts) of a corporeal existence. It Is tnese qualities which are imme- 
diately perceptible by the senses, and the perception of a body is the 
aggregate perception of its properties. To the crv^fitfi-qKora then it 
owes its continued existence as body, and if any of them were to be 
removed from it, it would mean the break-up of its physical existence : 
cf. Lucr. i. 451-452 (a very careful statement) : 

coniunctum est id quod nusquam sine permitiali 
discidio potis est seiungi seque gregari. 

Similarly, no <ru/«./3«^ij#cos can exist by itself apart from the aggregate 
body, which with other <m^)8«)SijKoro it constitutes : but with them it 
has a corporeal existence as a constituent part of a <r£/xa. 

Much of the criticism which has been brought against Epicurus' 
theory of av/jL^fiijKora, especially by Brieger and Munro (on Lucr. i. 
449 ff.), takes the line of charging him with inconsistency. They argue 
that he has no definite line of cleavage between <n>/i/?e/3j}Kora and ot;/*.- 
■trr&fiara, that, for instance, he sometimes classes colour as a trv/x/fc/fcjKos, 
sometimes as a <rv/iirrwna. Giussani, who has dealt carefully with this 
criticism (pp. 33-37), has, I think, completely absolved Epicurus from 
the charge. He points out that the terms are not absolute but relative, 
that what is a <m/*/3«/Jij»«fe of one thing is the vviurrufw. of another, 
or even of the same thing looked at from a different point of view. 
' Slavery ', for instance, which Lucretius (i. 455) takes as an example 
of an evenium (<rv/Mrn»fia), is an eventum of ' man ', but a crv/t/Je/Ji/icds 
of ' slave '. ' Colour ' again, to deal with the example of the critics, is 
a <n5/Mrr<ofia of body, because in the dark a body has not colour, yet 
its physical existence is in no way impaired ; but it is a <n>/i/3q8ijicds 
of an bparov, for nothing can be seen except as coloured. It is strange 
that when Epicurus at the outset had, as we shall see, carefully guarded 
against this misconception, he should have been attacked on this very 
ground. Bignone, who would defend Epicurus on the same lines, 
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seems to me to go too far in regarding cru/i/Se/Jij/cos and o-v/mtto/ui not 
as technical terms at all, but almost interchangeable in their applica- 
tion : See note on &<ravti cru/i/Jf/JiJicara, 1. 7. 

The three main points then to be remembered are (1) the essen- 
tially material conception of the <m/ij8«j8ijKOTa as physical constituents 
of body, (2) their immediate relation to the senses, (3) the impossi- 
bility of their existence except in relation to ' things '. Epicurus is 
throughout arguing both against the Platonic conception of the ' ideas ' 
and against the Stoic view that qualities were in themselves ow/iara. '" 

6. toI xpiUfiam : we need not then be surprised at the presence 
of 'colours' in this list. The other qualities enumerated are the 
properties of all bodies (irao-iv below), ' colours ' belong to rots opwroh, 
which Epicurus has scrupulously added. Similarly sound and smell 
would be qualities belonging to bodies as recognizable (-yiwroTs) by 
other senses. 

7. wouvel CTU)i.pePt)KOTa. The MSS. have ws av «Js aura jSe^Kora, of 
which the emendation attributed by Casaubon to Galesius has been 
almost universally adopted, 'as though they were the concomitant 
properties '. Bignone, however, believing crvfi^fi^Kora to be a general 
term and not sufficiently explicit in itself, prefers ok av dei oTj^Se^TjKoro, 
' as though permanent concomitants', distinguished from the occasional 
concomitants which Epicurus usually describes as <rofurT&pma. If, 
however, we follow Giufesani in his explanation of the relative character 
of the terms cnjjuj3e/3i7icds and oTjjowrroyta (see the general note at the 
beginning of the section), this is unnecessary, as craafit^Kara in itself 
conveys the idea of permanence, and <k av id orv/i/Je/JiyKora sounds 
an unnatural form of expression. 

8. <j iracrif ?j tois ipaToIs : of the examples given by Epicurus above 
o~x!jfUL fteyeflos and /3apos are oti^c^ijkoto of irona (all corporeal 
things) and xpti/icrra of to bpard. 

KctTa tV ataflt)fftv auiw yvaarois, ' recognizable by the sensation of 
these qualities', i.e. all concrete bodies are recognized by the percep- 
tion of their qualities : shape, size, and weight apply to all, and beyond 
this some^may be known by their colour through sight, others through 
their taste or smell. This is the reading of the third hand in P and 
seems the best solution. The MSS. however all have avrovs yvaxrroh, 
and this would, I think, just construe, ' recognizable for what they are 
by perception', i.e. if we go into a dark room and smell a certain 
smell we recognize the object for what it is, a rose. There is certainly 
no need to follow Usener in the drastic emendation <t<5/«itos yvuxrri, 
' the o-ufi/?ej8i7Kora which are recognizable in the perception of the 
whole body ', and it is unfortunate that much of Giussani's argument 
(pp. 36 ff.) should be based upon it. 

9. ouff <5s naff Iootos dm <j>iiereis : the properties are not ' physical 
existences by themselves ', i.e. independent of other physical existences. 
He is thinking here specially of the Platonic conception of the 
' ideas '. 
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TO. 06 yip SufaTic . . .: the usual Epicurean test: we cannot 
' visualize ' shape or weight, &c, existing by itself apart from a body 
of which it is a property. 

§ 69. x. o8t« 3Xws 6s o6k elalv, ' nor can we say that they do not 
exist at all ', a seemingly rather futile addition, but not so, when we 
remember that to Epicurus existence, except in the case of the void, 
means corporeal existence.- He has probably in mind here the 
sceptical attitude of Democritus. 

a. 088' 6s Step' oItto . . . dacSjiaro : they are not incorporeal exis- 
tences, subsisting as accompaniments of body : we have seen (§ 67) 
that the only independent incorporeal existence is the void : it might 
be supposed that qualities were independent or relative incorporeal 
existences (practically the theory of Aristotle). But this Epicurus 
cannot accept because they are perceptible to the senses. 

o6V &% (Msta redrew : nor again arc they separable parts of the 
bjdyi gemwhlng Into which it might be physically divided up like 
th# 5y*oi mentioned below, I. (5. The argument here is directed 
Sfmtnit the Steles, who spoke of properties and accidents alike as 

9, M&OdXou ! the body ' in Its entirety ' is constituted of an aggregate 
«f qualities : there is no part of it of which this is not true : it owes 
Its existence as a unity and as a ' whole ' to its constituent properties. 

(<k) tovt«m> : a necessary insertion made by Meibom. 

4. 4£8k>c, ' permanent ', lit. ' everlasting ' ; not, of course, with the 
Implication that body is eternal, but only that, so long as it exists, its 
existence is continuously and always bound up with its constituent 
properties. 

oflx oW 8' etrai (Ik) <rup.ire|>opt]|t6'ui', ' yet not such as to owe its 
existence to things that have been brought together to form it '. The 
testimony of the MSS. is overwhelmingly in favour of <n)/«re^opr;/i.ei'w 
and Ik must be inserted as above before tovtw. Usener adopts 
<n)/i7r«<A<>pY//i«W from F, but (a) the parallel of {ix) rovrmv above is 
Itrengly against this, (6) the compound body could not be said to be 
mim^efi^iidvov, but only the particles which composed it (compare 
mft^dmifw i* tevW k^ow Ix&vtw . . ., § 59. 10). 

g, mma oW , . , The material parts of a body, the atoms and the 
larger meleeules, are of course ' brought together ' to form the com- 
pound bfldy ! with the properties it is not so : they are physical con- 
stituents, but not material parts. 

8yn«M t In a general sense ' the parts ', great or small, of which 
a body may be composed, subsequently subdivided into (a) tUv irpurruv 
, , . /teytOSiv : the 6yKv>v in the technical sense, ' the first parts' or ' mole- 
cules the minima of sensation (cf. §§ 57, 58), or (t) tuiv tov o\ov 
fuy<0dy rov&e Tiros iXairovwv, larger ' parts ' of the whole body, which 
arc still fractions of it. 

6. fieytOuv. the MSS. have peyt6S>v, which may be kept (so 
Dignone) : both the order of words and the expression are a litde 
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awkward and Schneider's /jxpav would make it much easier, but 
there seems no necessity for adopting it. 

7. touSe Tifds tkarrtoer, ' smaller than the body, whatever it is ', the 
idiomatic use of tis (c£ Soph. Ant. 252 &mjfUK ovpyaTtp tis tjv). 

8. cmfloXas . . . l/on-a 1810s, ' they have their own occasions of per- 
ception ', emfioXdi here tSv ato-ftpTjpiW (cf. § 50 and notes) : i.e. they 
are'capable of being looked at individually; we can pay attention to the 
colour' of a thing apart from its weight or its size. Bignone translates 
' intuitions ', but here it is probably not used in the technical sense of 
ortjSoXas tt}s Stavoias. 

9. Kol Sia\iQi|fEi$, ' and they have their distinctions ' : we can make 
a distinction between the various properties j size, weight, &c. 

auuirapaKoXouOoGiros 8c tou d9p<5ou : a limitation of the last 
clause, we can ' look at ' or ' pay attention to ' the colour of a body, 
apart from its weight or size, but only so long as the whole body is 
there too : it is not to be supposed that we could ' abstract ' the colour 
and look at it. 

10. &iroox4o|iEVou . . . el\ir)({joTos. Usener has again done violence 
to the text and meaning by altering both these participles to the neuter 
plural nom. : ' if the properties are never separated from the whole, 
but thanks to the conception of the whole body acquire predication ' 
(so Bignone) : i. e. the properties are predicable owing to their share 
in the complete comprehension of the body, constituted by the aggre- 
gate of qualities. This is quite good sense and not at all inconsistent 
with Epicurean doctrine, but it is an unnecessary change. The 
genitives need not be altered : ' the properties have their own «Vtj8oXat 
and SutX^>]/eK, provided the aggregate is always with them and is never 
torn from them, but derives its predication as body from the aggregate 
comprehension of the properties ' : i. e. we call a thing body, because 
we are aware of size, shape, weight, &c, in combination. Again, it is 
unfortunate that much of Giussani's elucidation should be built up on 
Usener's perversion of the text. 

(2) § 70. Accidents. Epicurus' conception of ' accidents ' is rather 
easier than that of ' properties '. The ' accident ' in just the same way is 
not an independent corporeal existence, nor is it incorporeal, but 
has corporeal existence only in connexion with the body to which 
it is attached. But it differs from the property in that it is not a 
necessary physical constituent of body, but may or may not attach 
to it at any given time, and does not by its presence or absence 
alter the essential nature of the body. Lucretius (i. 456-458) has 
again put it clearly : 

cetera quorum 
adventu manet incolumis natura abituque, 
haec soliti sumus, ut par est, eventa vocare. 

Thus Socrates remains Socrates, whether he is free or slave, good 
or bad, speaking or being spoken to. Secondly, just as the ou/t/SqSij- 
Kora are immediately perceptible in sensation imfioXas lx 0VTa > so tne 
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<m/iirrw/taTo are. ah inference from sensation (kot hnfioXa? rtvas). 
Roughly then the o-vfun-w/iaTa. are * contingencies ' or ' accidents ', and 
under them we may class ' secondary ' qualities, states, actions, and 
occurrences, but we must again remember that the term is not abso- 
lute, but relative to the body with which it is connected and to the 
point of view from which it is considered : colour is a <nj/Mrni)/m of 
body, but a o-v/tjSe/JijKos of to bparov. 

The repetition in this section is almost more noticeable than in the 
last — a sure sign that Epicurus is dealing with a matter of impor- 
tance. 

§ 70. 1. tea! ouk diSioc . . . ia^jiwia. There is serious corruption 
here, but editors are not agreed as to where it lies. The MSS. have 
Kal ovk aiSiov irapaKokovd(iv {vapaKoKovdel B) our' iv TOts dopdroi? k<u 
ovt« &&<!>poxa. 

(l) Usencr keeps irapaKo\ow0«u' and marks a lacuna after it, adding 
111 his note ' ffi//Mrrwp«Ta scriptor definit '. This is hardly explicit 
enough, and hiss change Just after of ko.1 to forcu is not convincing ; a 
tUtUfe is not wanted. Glussanl follows Usener's text and is content to 
!@av@ the lacuna vague. 

(9) Blgnone marks no lacuna but reads vapaKoXovQel 5. y (Ar 
Corrupted tO N) oSr iv Tot« dopdrott «(ai iyaurS^roK Soiourriov ety)<u 
oSre itrtL/mra. ' There frequently occur to bodies without permanently 
belonging to them contingencies which we must not suppose to be 
among things invisible and imperceptible nor incorporeal '. But the 
emendation a y is not very probable, and the supplement is in itself 
gratuitous and does not cover what Epicurus would have been likely 
lo say. 

(3) If we take the words as they stand in the MSS. (a) the infini- 
tive irapaKo\ov6v.v may well have been explained by something in the 
lacuna, if it is necessary to suppose one. (6) ovr iv tow vaporous etvia 
ovrt do-ii/iora is clearly a reference to the two Epicurean categories of 
real existence, the atoms (dSqXa or aopara) and the void (do-<S/«iTov). The 
wi/mrrmi*ara, he says, do hot come under either of these two heads, 
(f) Would Epicurus have been content to deny these two forms of 
existence to trie w/iirrw/xaTa or would he have added more ? Clearly, 
I think, there must have been a reference to the existence of com- 
pound things (to oKov) as above, and further he would most likely have 
denied, as he did of the o-vptfttfiri^Ta., the idea that they did not exist 
at all. (<f) that is a more probable restoration of koI than iarau 
I therefore read the passage as in the text, and should suppose that it 
originally ran something like ko.1 /mjv koL tok a&>\uaxn o-u/oMrarra iroX- 
kt'tKK Kal ovk alSiov irapaKoXovOeiv (<f>a£verai ola. ovre oXois <Ls ovk lori 
Sofaortw, ovrt Tr/v tov o\ov <f>vo-iv Ip(ctv) our' iv Tots dopdVois curat o«T€ 
Aariupaxa. 

3. KaTaTVir\e£am]i'<j>op(£i', ' according to common usage ': compare 
§67.2 Kara tt}v irXtLo-rrjv ofuXtav, and remember that at the beginning 
of tlie letter Epicurus laid down the principle that ordinary words were 
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tp be used in their ordinary sense. Lucretius (i. 458) faithfully repro- 
duces this point : 

haec soliti sumus, ul par est, eventa vocare. 

4. oOrt tV tou SXou <f>uW Ixcir : see above § 68. 9 : like the crvufc- 
PijK&ra they are not independent corporeal existences. 

5. 8 o-uXXaBoWes kotA to 6Sp6av ofipa irpoo-ayopcuoucf, 'which we 
call body, comprehending it altogether in the aggregate',^, of its 
properties ; see the last clause of the last section. 

6. o3re tV tw AfW irapaKoXoueou'.Tw : here the (rv/xaruuo differs 
from the o-u/t/?e/V°s = « is not a permanent and essential constituent 
of body. 

&v Sreu o-Spa 06 Sutotoi> „o«afl<u: Giussani rightly points out 
(p. 30, note) that this must not be taken to mean ' without which it is 
impossible to conceive body as such', for in that case size, shape, and 
weight would be the only three ov/frfott*. but it must mean 'a 
body , ' s any given body ', thought of either as body simply, or as an 

OpaTOV, OKOVOTOy, &c. 

1. kot liriSoXAs 8' Sy titos : the o^Se/Vo™ are directly perceived 
in acts of apprehension, but the ^fam&fuvm only in relation to such 
acts : e.g. we see a man in a certain attitude, &c, and thus know that 
he is writing. krifioXal is again used here in the untechnical sense of 
acts of apprehension ' on the part of the senses. 
irop«Ko\oueoOw>5 too dep<$ou : the same important provision as in the 
case of the rop./Jt^KdVa : we cannot infer an 'accident* any more 
than we can perceive a property apart from the body to which it 
happens. / 

8. wpo(royop«iue«£»), d\V 8r< 81^0™ . . . e«wp«iT<u. Usener again 
supposes a lacuna after Trporayopcuftrfy and changes iXX' 5« to aAV 
3r<t, taking the clause presumably to have run, ' we can apply the 
name ovpirrw/xaTa to them not as independent existences but in con- 
nexion with whatever body they are seen to be happening to on each 
occasion . Bignone has however shown that if the MS. text &XX 5™ 
is retained, it is unnecessary to suppose any loss : &XX' ore then 
becomes a limiting clause, 'we can call them avfarri^ra but only at 
the moment when each is seen to be happening '. We may notice, as 
showing the interchangeability of his terminology, that Epicurus here 
uses (rvfifSaivoyra of the <rv/iwroifuiTa— but there is an obvious difference 
of meamng between the present and the perfect. 

§ 71. 2. di'Sioc : both here and in the several successive places where 
it occurs some or all of the MSS. have corrupted d&ov into «L8W 
owing to the surrounding genitives. 

3. Twfrrtv tV frapyaV, 'the immediate vision', i.e. the perception 
of the ro/wrrayjara as part of the direct data of sense : there is in the 
Mbt>. the usual corruption to ivepyeCav. 

A- Sti, ' because ' : the following clause gives the reasons which nuVht 
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lead us to regard the avfLimaiiara as not belonging to the real. Hicks 
translates 'this clear evidence that', but (a) this is an unusual con- 
struction in Epicurus, (5) it involves a tautology in the next sentence, 
which he avoids by translating Kaff avrd, ' permanent existences ', which 
is not justifiable. The avfnnwfiaTa are themselves an h>apye(a, and 
we must not either deny them reality or think of them as independent 
existences. 

The words o Si) k<h o-u/ta irpoa-ayopeioixev which occur in the MSS. 
after o-u/xj3<uWt are rightly excluded by Usener as a gloss derived from 
several similar expressions in these sections. They are, however, 
retained by von der Muehll. 

7. 4XX' oircp icai ^cuketcu. : we must accept as truth just what is 
presented to us in sensation — an emphatic declaration of the main 
Epicurean position, of which this notion of the (TO/urna/un-a is the 
direct outcome. 

8. irdi^Ta ko)tA to <t(5jioto (Bignone) is a better correction of the 
meaningless iravra. to o-w/uito of the MSS. than Usener's iravra o-w/naros 
or von der Muehll's mwo to rovavra. 

9. rctypa, ' a position in the ranks ' of independent existences : a 
rather unusual word for Epicurus. 

4XV 8c TfxSiroi' . . . ScupeiTai : the construction breaks off into a 
main clause. Such abruptness is not unusual with Epicurus, and it is 
probably unnecessary to adopt either Bignone's suggestion aXK' (&>) 
ok rpoirov or Usener's 6e<opeur6cu. or deaprjreov, any of which would 
mend the construction grammatically. 

10. iSionjTa, 'peculiar characteristics' (proprieias in Latin). 

§ 72. (3) The nature of time. As a kind of appendix to the 
explanation of the o-ufi^e^rjKora and <rvfnrra>pui.Ta, Epicurus deals 
with the special question of the nature of time. The general 
idea is clear, but the expression unusually obscure. Time differs 
from everything else in that we cannot have a general concep- 
tion (irpohqijrK) of it, i.e. a visual mental image resulting from 
a number of individual perceptions (see § 37 note). This we have 
of all classes of objects, and of their properties and accidents. 
We have, for instance, a conception of stone, with which is asso- 
ciated hardness and roughness, and we recognize an individual 
stone as such by reference (avdyovTos) to this irpoX-qfK. But we 
have not a general conception (a mental image) of time, nor again 
is there anything- else like it to which we might refer it (space was of 
course to Epicurus a real existence and not a relation). What then 
can we say about it ? We must refer to the test of our experience, as 
usual : and we then perceive that it is something that we associate 
(<n>/j.ir\€KO(icv) with day and night, or again with our internal states, or 
with the external states of motion and rest We decide then on the 
basis of this intuition (Ivdpyrjpxi) without waiting for further discussion 
that time is a special kind of ' accident ' associated with these states, 
&c, that are themselves accidents of body. In fact, time is not either a 
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cmu/3«/37jKrf5 or a ov/iirroifia of concrete things, but as Sextus Empiricus 
tells US that Epicurus stated (adv. Math. x. 219) time is a ov/amo/ia 
ov/imra/uiTuiv. The conclusion is in absolute harmony with the Epicu- 
rean principles, and the whole idea is well brought out by Lucretius 
i, 459-463: 

tempus item per se non est, sed rebus ab ipsis 
consequitur sensus, transactum quid sit in aevo, 
turn quae res instet, quid porro deinde sequatur. 
nec per se quemquam tempus sentire fatendumst 
semotum ab rerum motu placidaque quiete. 

1. irpoaKaTarorjaai : used of an additional point connected with what 
has preceded ; cf. § 67 init. 

2. oil \y\Ttplov, ' we must not look to find it '. When we use the 
word ' time ' there does not come up in our minds any mental picture 
of an object with which we associate it, as there does, for instance, if 
we think of weight or redness. 

t& Xonrd is then ' all other <ru/ij8ej8i/icoTa and crv/Mrrai/taTa ', which, as 
has been seen in the last two sections, are invariably connected with 
an aJSpoov. 

lv uvoKcifUva, ' in an object '. The {nroKcl/xevov is that which ' lies 
beneath ', i.e. the actual thing, which is the cause of sensation and 
from which the cZSuXa, &c, which stir our senses are derived. 

4. TrpoWjif/ois, ' concepts ', lit. ' anticipations ', the ' composite photo- 
graphs ' formed in our mind by the combination of many individual 
impressions, by which we identify fresh objects of sensation. They 
are of course with the aUrdfatn and the iriO-q (and possibly the 
hnpokii rijs hiavota?) the Kptrfipta of truth : compare K. A. xxiv. We 
may notice that the idea is so definitely that of menial visualization 
that Epicurus actually uses the participle ySXtwoyotwas, 1 which are seen': 
it is true, however, that it is not his usual word for the actual sensation 
of sight, though it comes near it in § 48. 10. 

oirS tS i i-tlpyt)(xa, ' the actual intuition ' or ' sense impression ' which 
we get of time. The word is usually used by Epicurus of the ' clear 
vision ' of an object which we get on the nearer view, but here in a 
slightly extended sense of the ' immediate perception ' which we have 
of time without any associations of theory or analysis. This we must 
examine (avaXoytareov) to see what it really is and how it arises. 

5. auyytviK&s touto iiri^porras. The MSS. have irepupcpovrei, 

which it is not easy to make sense of, and Usener's emendation to 
hrupipovres has been generally accepted. This can only be construed 
grammatically with dva<£u>vo5/xev, ' we speak of a short time or a long 
time, applying this (sc. the idea of length or brevity) as we do to other 
things', i.e. using for duration the conception of measure, which we 
usually apply to spatial relations. This is not very satisfactory, and 
Bignone is probably right in taking the words with avaKoyurriov, only 
if so, it is essential to emend to the acc. hrvpipovras. He then trans- 
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lates ' by keeping before us the specific determinate character of these 
modes of speaking '. I do not see how this is to be extracted from 
the Greek, and would rather take it to mean * by applying our intuition 
to time as we do to other things ', i.e. just as in other cases we use the 
immediate data of sense to determine the nature of the thing perceived, 
so here we must use our direct intuition to determine the nature of 
time, and if we do so, we find, as he goes on to say, that it is really 
a o-u/wmiyui associated with various aviarrdiiuLTa of things. But I feel 
very doubtful about the words. 

6. SiaX&Tous, ' expressions ', almost ' descriptions ' of time. Hicks 
notes that time had, for instance, been defined as ' number of motion ' 
or ' measure of motion 

7. kot outoO: both times the phrase occurs the majority of the 
MSS. have naff avrov, a mere error due to the occurrence of similar 
phrases in the previous sections. 

8. owe 0XX0 ti . . . We cannot predicate anything else about time : 
we cannot assign it to any special category of existences, for there is 
nothing else which is similar to it in nature : it is sui generis. He 
must of course here be thinking of some special efforts to class time 
with something else, but it is not clear what. 

9. iypv, MSS. €x ovTOS > a mistake due either to the neighbourhood 
of icar avrov or possibly to a misunderstanding. Von der Muehll 
retains e^on-os, but in what sense is not clear. 

ISufijjioTi, ' a peculiar ' or ' unique existence ' ; cf. tSto'npro, § 71. 10. 

10. <ru(nr\eKOfie>', ' associate it in our ordinary thought or ways of 
speech. 

1 r. EiriXoyiaTeoi', ' we must turn our thoughts to it ' reflect on it 
in a quite general sense : so hnXoyurfiov, § 73. 2. 

§ 73. 1. diroSet&ws, ' logical proof ': it is not a matter for reasoning, 
but simply of careful attention to our experience. 

2. tcxis Tj(j.e'pais Koi Tats vufi CTujjLTvX^KOjxer. Our normal association 
of time is with the succession of day and night. Now they are them- 
selves 0-uinrrtofia.Ta of the earth, or the sky, or the sun, or generally of 
' our world ' : time then is a o-u/Mrw/to. of them, or a o-vnim>na o-v/x- 

4. rots Tt&Bem Koi thus oirnOei'ois : another association of time is with 
our own feelings or absence of feelings (e.g. in sleep), because we per- 
ceive these states as lasting for a longer or shorter period : so, too, 
with motion and rest. 

5. tSior ti <ru|Hrrwjia, ' a special kind of accident ' : the duration of 
states, &c, is an eventum which is sui generis. 

■nakw. i.e. in the case of vdBecri, &c, 'again', just as in the case 
of day and night. Usener, looking in this clause for a summary of the 
whole section, reads irdvra for ttoXiv, referring Tavra iraira to the whole 
list rjnepais ko.1 vv£( as well as those mentioned in the second clause. 
But this is rewriting, and in fact the section is left without any sum- 
ming up. 

Q 2 
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At the end of the section there is a scholium : ' this he says also is 
the second book of the Tltpt <f>v<re<Ds and in the Greater Epitome '. 

VII. Worlds, their Creation, Destruction, Shapes, 
and Contents. 

Epicurus passes with a perfectly abrupt transition to the considera- 
tion of the various worlds contained in the universe. He had already 
dealt with this question in § 45, and shown that there is an infinite 
number of worlds : here he deals with their creation, their ultimate 
destruction, their shapes, and their contents. It is possible that one or 
other of the sections has been misplaced, and that they ought to be 
brought together, but the letter is so disjointed that to secure a logical 
order in it would require a very great readjustment, and it is better to 
leave the paragraphs where they are. The subject is dealt with again 
in the letter to Pythocles (§§ 88 fif.) and is treated fully in the fifth 
book of Lucretius. 

The short paragraph, in which there is one considerable lacuna, 
divides itself into three sections : 

(1) In the first section (§ 72) Epicurus states that worlds were 
created out of the infinite by the aggregation of certain nuclei 
(o-uorpo^at), out of which worlds ' separated out ', i.e. the various parts 
of them went to their respective places, earth sinking down to the 
centre, water lying above it, and the lighter and more fiery elements 
riBing to form air and the heavenly bodies. Just as they have been 
created, 80 they will ultimately be dissolved into their component 
atoms, whether owing to external blows or to internal disruption. For 
a toller and very picturesque description of the process we may com- 
pare Lucr. v. 432-494, and for the general idea of growth, decay, and 
destruction ii. 1048-1089. 

§ 73. 7. toOs koVjious. Epicurus' conception was of an infinite series 
of worlds in different parts of space, each an ordered system of earth, 
sky, and heavenly bodies. 

vvynpunv irnrcpacr)iEKT|i', ' every compound organism which has 
a limit Epicurus does not of course suggest that there are com- 
pound bodies without limit, but merely points the contrast : the limited 
comes out of the unlimited. It is not, however, quite clear what he is 
thinking of here, but probably some aggregation of atoms which was 
not definite enough to be called a koct/ios. 

8. to ofioioeiScs tois SeupoufieWs ttukpus ?xouo-oi' : Bignone translates 
' like in kind to the things which we constantly see ', but the order of 
words is strongly against this, and wvkvws must go with tx ov<rav > not 
with dewpov/ievoK. It will mean then ' exhibiting continuously, 
Le. throughout its extension, a likeness in appearance to the things we 
see '. The expression is a little obscure, and it is possible that Epicurus 
is intending to exclude from his statement the bodies of the gods, 
which, though of atomic structure, were not made 'like the things 
we see '. 
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10. owrpoififii' : vague masses 01 matter forced by the aggregation 
of atoms and void, congressus maleriat, Lucr. ii. io6g. There may 
be the added notion that they move round in a whirl (Stros), as in the 
old atomic motion. We may compare the modern conception of 
nebulae. 

diroKeKpti^iw, 'separated out', another early cosmogonical notion 
going right back to Anaximander's ' separating out of opposites '. 

11. Kol irdXie SutXucffdai irdrra : an important point in the Epicurean 
physics : as all worlds (like all other compound bodies) have a begin- 
ning, so they are all ultimately dissolved: compare Lucr. v. 235-379. 

tA jkp . . . irdtrxprra. : the main causes of dissolution would be 
external blows, such as the collision with another KoV/tos and the 
gradual internal disruption due to the escape of atoms shooting off 
from the /oxr/tos into the surrounding void. 

13. -iriorxon-o: there is considerable divergence of reading in the 
MSS. which seems to be due to a blot or erasure, but there is little 
doubt that vaoyovra is right. It is, however, awkward standing by 
itself, and there is much to be said for the reading of the second hand 
in H tovto Taaxovra, of which a trace may also be found in BQ's 
tovto o-^oa. 

At the end of the section follows an interesting scholium : see 
crit. app. Bignone takes twv p.epu>v to be the four elements, but 
there seems no justification for this, and it is more natural to under- 
stand it of the local physical parts of a world which become dislocated 
after long internal atomic vibration. The reference in the last clause 
is to the idea set out in Lucr. v. 534 ff., that the earth is sustained in 
its place by a gradual thinning out of its structure underneath, which 
acts at once as a link with the surrounding air and as a kind of 
' spring-mattress '. Von der Muehll may be right in retaining the 
words SrjXov <wv <Sis as part of the text, supposing a lacuna after them. 

§ 74. (2) Shapes of the worlds. The worlds are not all of the 
same shape. At this point there is a lacuna owing to the intrusion 
of a considerable scholium ; see crit. app. We may conclude that 
Epicurus stated that worlds were of different shapes, yet not of all 
possible shapes, and then enumerated some of the shapes. 

2. «xo»Tas. We can deduce the form of the text which was ousted 
by the scholium. There must have been a verb, probably yeyovivai, 
after vo/u£eiv, then the second ovre clause, probably ovre av irav o-^fia. 
?Xovras. Then possibly a reason for this belief and a statement of the 
shapes that are found among koo-/jloi as in the scholiast's quotation 
from the Xllth Book of the Uepl <£vo-eo>s. 

(3) Contents of the worlds. A strange addition is made by Epicurus 
in the idea that other worlds than ours contain animals, plants, &c, such 
as we see here. The section must have begun in the lacuna, and 
Usener has suggested that it ran something as follows : dXXa fitjv «<u 
irao-i to« Koa-fWK Set vo/u^eiv £<3a koX tpxrra Kal ra Aowra to. trap f/fuv 
BempovfLtva evctvai. 
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ofiSJ -yip &v . . . o6k &v iZuy^9i\. Usener has most acutely seen the 
meaning of this sentence, which at first sight might seem the reverse of. 
what would be expected. The emphasis lies on W before owe &v 
ilMrtpuk^<l>$rj. ' No one could prove that in one kind of worlds these 
seeds might have been included (or might not, as chance dictated) ; 
and that in another they could not have been included i: e. there are 
two kinds of supposed worlds, one in which the inclusion or exclusion, 
of such things was, so to say, ' optional ' and due to chance, the other 
in which they were excluded, and both kinds are contrasted with our 
world, in which they are included. It is Epicurus' general conception 
of la-ovofiCa which makes him decide that such formations are in fact 
impossible. 

3. (iv) is a necessary insertion, and may well have dropped out 
before phr. 

5. (rit) is again a necessary insertion ; it dropped out after the last 
syllable of iravra. 

6. At the end of the section the MSS. have the not very illuminat- 
ing scholium u>o~avrct>? Se Kal cvrpa^rjvai. tov avrbv Be rpojrov Kal €ttl 

•yijs voiuariav. Von der Muehll would retain the words from tov avrbv 
Se, supposing them to be the beginning of a section dealing with animal 
and plant life. 

VIII. The Development of Civilization and the 
Origin of Language. 

Another rather sudden transition. From the consideration of the 
K&7*ot in general Epicurus passes 10 our earth and the development 
of civilization among men. 

§ 78. (t) In the first sentence he announces his general theory: 
that surrounding circumstances first compelled men to certain actions 
or that nature gave them an example : these actions they subsequently 
developed by deliberate reflection leading to improvements and new 
inventions. The whole idea is elaborated at great length and with 
many examples by Lucretius (v. 925-1457) : we may notice especially 
the passages in which he explains that lightning taught men the use 
of fire (1091-1104), and the action of the sun the melting and mould- 
ing of metals (1241-1280). 

1. 6iroXT)TrTeoi'. We may perhaps notice the less forcible word than 
the usual vo/uariov : this is not a matter of ' faith of immediate 
deduction from the main Epicurean principles, but a conjecture as to 
probable occurrence : at the same time we may observe the regular 
Epicurean progress from otb-ftjcris to A«y«r/u>s. 

tV (fnW: not here 'nature' in general, but 'human nature', and 
so throughout this section : perhaps ' their nature " would more exactly 
represent it : compare phrases like ^ rijs fvxft 4™"* an< * Lucretius' 
usage of nalura in such places as ii. 1 7. 

a. SiSaxOrjfcu T6 koI dpayicaalKji'ai: the distinction is clear: some 
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things, e.g. the clothing of their bodies to avoid cold they were com- 
pelled to do: others, like the lighting of fire, they learnt from the 
example of natural phenomena. 

3j ffoTepoi> : kclL wrrepov MSS., but it is not easy, to make sense of 
koU (perhaps 'later again', like the koI eAan-ous below), and we may 
follow Usener in excluding it 

5. iy fiev rial -irepioSois ... iXdrrous. A corrupt and very difficult 
clause, of which I do not think that the solution has yet been 
discovered. 

(1) Usener emends &m rS>v am rov airtlpov to d.irorop.yjv am rov aireC- 
pov and then excludes it as a gloss, probably originally part of the scho- 
lium on § 74. 2 — a very arbitrary proceeding, such as Usener has taken 
in other places (cf. § 62). He then supposes a lacuna which would 
have contained something like'p-ifous Xap.pi.vav brt&6<ren, 'in certain 
epochs and at certain times it made greater progress at others again 
less '. This makes admirable sense, and is indeed what one would 
expect Epicurus to say, but the text can hardly be treated with such 
violence. 

(a) Bignone would retain the words iirb iw airb rov aireipov, and 
with great ingenuity compares K. A. xiii roiv avwdev wdm-wi' KaOarrur 
riav kol rutv iirb yr)<; xal cra-Aois rSar iv to airtCpm. ra. ev to aireipia, he 
argues, were the chief cause of fear in the early history of man, and 
one of the main marks of progress would be liberation from them. 
He would therefore 'suppose the sentence to have run cv pxv noi 
7repto'Sots Kal y^povous airb riav otto rov aireipov (tfiofitav fiet^ovs TrapdO'Keva- 
ieo-dax Xwras), «v 8e rwi kcu. iXarrovs, ' and that in certain epochs and 
at certain times it provided greater liberation from the fears resulting 
from the infinite, at others again less'. But (1) the suggestion is 
grammatically improbable : (a) K. A. xii to <pof}ovfievov \vetv shows 
that Epicurus would have written rZv <pop(ov \vo-us and not airb top 
4>6f3av, (i) it would surely have been rS>v e« rov arrdpov <j>6{3<av, 
{c) could one speak of a fic%<ov or iXarrwv Xvctk ? (2) The early part 
of this section is meant to lead up to the discussion of language, and 
it is improbable that Epicurus would have introduced a reference to 
superstitious fears which, however important, are irrelevant. 

I think the sense must have been something simple on Usener's 
lines, but I do not yet see how to deal with the words airb rwv airb rov 
airapov, which seem to be quite genuine. 

(2) The origin of language. In the second part of the section 
Epicurus passes to the particular question of the origin of language. 
His theory is subtle and carefully worked out and should be noted 
particularly, as later Epicurean tradition, especially as represented in 
Lucretius (v. 1028-1090), only imperfectly preserved it. (Giussani's 
essay, vol. i, pp. 267-284, is very illuminating and important.) There 
was always a question in antiquity whether language originated <f>vo-ec 
or fleW. Epicurus' answer is twofold. APP roacnin g tne question as 
a problem in the actual history of primitive man, he maintains that 
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language in its earliest stage was developed <f>v<rei : it was a natural 
emission of sounds corresponding to emotions and impressions received. 
Later, in the stage that corresponds to that of Aoyioyxos above, it was 
regulated, developed, and extended deliberately (fiia-a). Lastly, as 
new things and new ideas were introduced, names were found for 
them partly by natural imitation or suggestion, partly by deliberate 
invention or analogy. His speculation is singularly acute and should 
be reckoned among his best contributions to anthropology — a subject 
on which Epicureanism was notably successful in its conjectures. 

7. 1% dpxrjs j*f| Biaei : closely and emphatically together ; ' in origin 
names were not deliberately imposed '. 

8. ko8' cKoora I6V1) . . . <J>arr(£ajiaTa : this curious idea that the 
emotions and impressions of different races were actually different is 
a weakness in Epicurus' theory, but is to be accounted for, as we have 
seen, by his conception of the brevity of the whole process. 

9. thv depa iKiriiarew. for the physical process of the uttering of 
sounds, from which Epicurus derives this very literal expression, cf. 
§§ 52, 53- 

10. oTEXXtSftcfOK, 'formed', 'shaped'; cf. <rxqiMTlt,&r8aj. in the 
parallel context, § 53. 

12. t«i of the MSS. may be retained, as it might be on each occa- 
sion, though Usener's % would produce a more normal construction 
after <i? av. 

§•76. 1. KovfOs, ' by common action', or almost ' common consent', 
very strong expression of the deliberate nature of the process of the 
second stage. 

3. dXXVjXais, dXArJXoi? MSS. : a very good correction of Meibom. 

oi ffufoptfiMPa irprfypaTa, ' things previously unseen ', i. e. those 
either introduced from foreign tribes or invented for the first time. 
Surely not ' tried to introduce the notion of things not visible ' 
(Hicks). 

5. toOs 0*«f) drayKacrO^Tas dxa^wnjo-ai, ' being constrained by 
necessity to utter some of the sounds '. The MSS. have rous alone, 
which Usener omits taking ayayKatrQevras ava<j>a>vrj<rai with the whole 
clause, and assuming that here again avdyiai was always the cause. In 
that case it must apply also to the second clause tovs Se t£ Xoywr/iw 
cAo/ici/ous, and if so, it would be better, as Giussani points out, to 
adopt Schneider's conjecture lwopb>ovs: there was a necessity even in 
obeying the dictates of reason. I greatly prefer, however, as does 
Bignone, to follow Schneider here in inserting fUv. In the introduc- 
tion of new words at this stage both the causes avdyKq (or <£v<ns) and 
Oeo-vs work side by side : e.g. when a foreign thing was brought in, 
avdyicrj would compel the imitation of its foreign name, when a new 
thing was invented, it would be given a new name $i<rei. 

6. to6s Se . . . IXopeVous . . . outus ipfLr\vev<rou. : as SO often in 
Epicurus, (e.g. § 71. 9) the construction breaks off into a main clause, 
' and some names they chose by reasoning and thus expressed their 
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meaning'. Bignone, anxious to preserve the exact parallelism, 
would construct epurprevo-ai after ahlav : this is doubtful Greek, 
and it would be better, if strict syntax is required, to read (tov) 
ovtok ipiJ-rpraxrai : but Epicurus' laxness in these matters makes it 
unnecessary. 

KCtTct T^c Ttkei<rri\v axriav : cf. Kara rrjv ir\aoTrp> o/u\mv, § 67. 2, and 
Kara, rrjv wXeumpr <popdv, § 70. 3, ' in accordance with the usual cause ', 
i.e. the usual method of formation in such cases, sc. normally analogy. 
I agree with Giussani and Bignone that there is no reason to suppose 
with Usener that alnav is corrupt : the suggestion in his note, <^avro- 
ow, is quite unnecessary. 

X. Celestial Phenomena. 

Epicurus passes from the earth and its inhabitants to a new 
department of inquiry. There is in this letter no full exposition of 
the nature or causes of celestial phenomena, as there is in the letter to 
Pythocles, but only a careful and elaborate precaution against the 
theological view of their creation and government, and a statement of 
the attitude which the true Epicurean should take up and the lines 
of study which he should pursue. 

(1) In the first section (§§ 76, 77) he protests against two distinct 
forms of the belief in the divine character of celestial phenomena. We 
must not believe either that the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
controlled by any divine being (for that is inconsistent with our belief 
in the untroubled blessedness of the divine nature), nor again must we 
suppose that the heavenly bodies are themselves divine, for they are 
merely material atomic conglomerations. We must be careful not to 
derogate from our idea of the majesty of the divine nature. All is, 
on the contrary, due to regular atomic motion proceeding directly 
from the development of the original congeries into a world. For 
the general idea we may compare Lucretius v. 78-90. 

8. (ical ttji-) : a necessary addition of Usener's, vouched for by the 
opening of almost every section of the letter. 

iv toIs (iET£iipois : to /jLereiapa are for Epicurus celestial phenomena 
in general, including besides the action of the heavenly bodies also the 
phenomena of weather. 

<J>opdr : the normal course of the heavenly bodies in the sky : com- 
pare Ep. ii, § 92, and Lucr. v. 509-533. 

TpoTnqr : regularly used of the ' turning ' of the course of the sun at 
the tropics {rpmraC): compare Ep. ii, § 93, and Lucr. v. 614-649 : 
here also probably of other heavenly bodies as well. 

9. eic\eu|fii' : the * eclipses ' of sun and moon : cf. Ep. ii, § 96, and 
Lucr. v. 751-770. 

draTo\f|i' Kot Sucric: cf. Ep. ii, § 92, and Lucr. v. 650-655. 
tcI ovoToixa toutois, ' questions in the same category as these ', such, 
for instance, as the origin of the moon's light, the equinoxes, the size 
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of sun and moon, which are dealt with in the parallel passages of the 
second Epistle and Lucretius v. 

ip. XeiTOupyoutTos -rmSs: the first of the false explanations of popu- 
lar mythology, that the movements of the heavenly bodies are con- 
trolled by some divine being, who either has ordered them once for all 
or continues to do so. 

ii. 8iaTi$oiTos: the majority of the MSS. read the fut. participle 
oWa£oiros, which Usener has placed in his text. But the distinction 
must be between the two ideas about the Supreme Being, (i) that 
he continues to control the revolutions, &c, of the heavenly bodies, 
(2) that at the Creation he set them once for all on a course which 
they then pursue automatically. We should therefore adopt the aorist 
participle from GHZ. 

§ 77. 1. ou yap <Tup.$uvoutnv . . . : the idea of such labours is incon- 
sistent with the life of tranquillity which we attribute to the gods and 
regard as an essential in the conception of blessedness : compare 
Kvpuu A6£ai i. Lucretius argues in the same way v. 82 ff. 

3. (liqTe au irup ajia omi awtcrrpajijiivov . . . : the Second of the false 

explanations, that the heavenly bodies are themselves divine beings, 
who voluntarily take upon themselves these recurrent motions. The 
MSS. here show signs of corruption, but there seems no reason for 
abandoning the text to which they point wSp apa on-a o-weo-rpa/A/Mvov, 
' as they are only aggregations of fire '. Usener, following up a sug- 
gestion of M. Casaubon, emends very ingeniously to iropos dva/x/Mrro. 
awtarpanidvov, ' rekindlings of fire gathered together ', in allusion to 
Heracliius' famous theory of the -r/kiov ava/i/ut, that the sun was 
extinguished every night and rekindled in the morning by a fresh 

fullering of fire. This is quite gratuitous and indeed improbable, as 
picurus did not regard Heracliius' theory with much favour and 
is therefore not likely to have placed it here as his only statement 
of the nature of the heavenly bodies. Moreover, 0-uvearpaix.p.iyov is a 
clear reference to the <ru<rrpo<pat at the creation of the world to which 
he refers below, 1. 7. 

5. KQTa PoiX-qow, ' of their deliberate choice '. 

6. to ae.p.vap.a : the idea of divine majesty (in perfect tranquillity and 
blessedness) which we attribute to the divine beings. 

kotcI irdiTo otojioto ^epofuva : sc. not only the titles and epithets 
which we apply to the divine beings, but also in all statements which 
we make about them. Both the ideas stated above are really a 
degradation of the idea of the divine majesty, because they attribute 
irpa.yiw.rda. to the divine beings. The fapo/xeva of the MSS. makes 
quite good sense, and there is no need to follow Usener in reading 
<f>fpopxvov with <r(p.vu>/w. 

Tas tohuJtos iwolas : i. e. the conceptions of tranquillity, peace, 
blessedness, absence of care, &c, which we attribute to the gods. 

7. Xra jm)8' : it seems necessary to adopt this emendation of Usener's 
for the MS. rav/u/S'. It is true that Epicurus likes putting an important 
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point in a subordinate conditional clause (cf. § 62. 5 el /nj l<p"ha. . . .), 
but we. can hardly take it so here : we must keep the idea of a-e/ano/ui 
pure, in order that our opinions may not be contradictory, iav /njShr 
wrev&rnav . . . &6$g, Meibom's conjecture, which is adopted by von 
der Muehll, seems an unnecessarily large departure from the tradition. 

Y^un-ai : another necessary addition ; the clause must haVe a verb. 

8. cl 8« pi, * otherwise', ' if we do not preserve the o-c/mo/ta'. 

to? fueyurrov T&paxpv: compare a striking parallel to the general 
idea in Lucr. vi. 68-78. 

10. koto once again has become kcu in the MSS. 

tos H Apx»js ifoiroX'qi|i£is twc o-ucrrpo+uc : a slightly different idea ot 
the owrpo^oi to that in § 73. 10. There they are the great agglomera- 
tions, each of which ultimately resolves itself into a world, here 
smaller agglomerations ' caught up ' within the larger one, and ulti- 
mately forming into sun, moon, or star. 

1 1. tV &r&fta\v Taunr|i' k<h irepioSof should be taken closely together, 
almost as a hendiadys, ' this necessary revolution ', so ' the law of their 
revolution '. 

§ 78. (2) Human knowledge and happiness. Epicurus turns from 
the divine aspect to the human aspect. Just as it is an insult to the 
divine majesty of the gods to attribute to them the control of the affairs 
of the world, since it would be a disturbance to their eternal repose, 
so an accurate knowledge about the nature of these things is an 
essential for human happiness, as it removes those fears which arise 
as long as we believe celestial phenomena to be due to the arbitrary 
action of divine powers. Moreover, in the acquisition of this know- 
ledge lies man's greatest happiness. But this is only true of the first 
essentials and the ultimate nature of things celestial. The details of 
celestial phenomena, the causes of risings and settings, eclipses, &c, 
cannot in themselves remove our fears: nay, by the awe which they 
arouse, they may even increase them. Such knowledge in itself con- 
tributes nothing to human happiness, though in combination with the 
knowledge of the essentials it may go to increase it. In such par- 
ticulars then we must not be disappointed if we are not able to fix on 
some one cause as the sole cause : the phenomena may be produced 
in several ways, or we may not be able to say for certain which of 
several causes is the one which operates in our world. But as regards 
the ultimate nature of to fixretapa we must be certain. The introduc- 
tory paragraphs of the second letter should be compared, and the 
whole of Lucretius' astronomical section (v. 509-770) affords constant 
illustrations of the principles. 

1. (to): again a necessary addition of Usener: the article with the 
infinitive seems specially liable to be lost: cf. §§ 47* 3, 57 y . 10. 

t&v KupiwTdTuc, ' the essential facts ', i. e. the comprehension of the 
divine nature and the knowledge that celestial phenomena are not 
produced by it. Cf. § 35. 6, where the word is used in a broader sense. 

2. <|>uo-ioXoYi'as, ' the science of <£vo-«re ', of the underlying structure 
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and character of things : compare Lucretius' rerum natura. It is con- 
trasted here with laropuf (§ 79. 2), the inquiry into details of special 
phenomena. 

to paicapioi': of course here 'human happiness': compare below, 
§ 80. a to . . . fuiKapiov riiiZv. The peace of mind (dTapa#a) which arises 
from the comprehension of the fundamental principles given to man, 
the nearest approach to the blessed life of the gods. 

3. iv Tjj irepl fiCTe(5pwi> vitrei : there seems no reason to follow 
Usener in excluding these words as a gloss. 

irrauda : Usener's suggestion that (re) should be added seems 
unnecessary : koOv t$ . . . is appended as an afterthought. 

4. tm<«s : the Tivds of the MSS. is a mere mistake. 

5. auYYciTj irpos tV eU touto dKpiBeiac, ' have an affinity to accurate 
knowledge for this purpose ', i.e. to the knowledge requisite for human 
happiness (toSto is to fia.Ka.piov, as Usener points out in his note). 
o-vyycvij is quite natural and Usener's alteration to trwrdva gratuitous : 
so Bignone. 

to ir\eoi>axas, 'that which may happen in several ways', e.g. as 
Epicurus believes, eclipses or the waxing and waning of the moon ; 
see Lucr. v. 705 ff., 751 ff. 

6. iv tois toioiStois : sc. the knowledge of the ultimate nature of 
celestial things, in which alternative causes have noplace : there is here 
one final certainty. 

to <f8«x<5(*«fOK Kal 4X\us irws « x «ik, ' that which can happen some- 
times In one way, sometimes in another', e.g. thunder and lightning, 
see Lucr. vl. 96 fi*. Bignone retains the reading of the majority of the 



almost Impossible formation. 

8. T&e . . . inoBaXXoiTux, * things which suggest uncertainty as to 
their real cause, or alarm because we do not understand their cause ', 
i.e. phenomena of which there may be several explanations. 

9. Kol touto . . . dirXSs etvai, ' of this (sc. the nature of the celestial 
bodies and their independence of the gods) we can know that it is 
absolutely', i.e. when we have worked on atomic principles to the 
right explanation we can be perfectly certain of it. 

§ 79. Epicurus now turns to the other side of the picture. The 
knowledge of detailed causes is not necessary for happiness, and 
indeed it may even increase our fears, unless we are acquainted with 
the ultimate nature of the heavenly bodies and the true causes of their 
movements. 

1. to 8' iv Tjj io-Topiot irenruKos : JoTopia is the detailed investigation 
of particular causes as contrasted with ^vo-toAoyta, which is the know- 
ledge of the ultimate principles. The genitives t>5s Svo-«os, &c, are 
connected with hrropia,. 

3. irp&s to paKapioK -rijs yv<i<rea>$, ' for the blessedness which know- 
ledge confers', a possessive genitive, a favourite device of Epicurus', 
as Bignone points out. Usener unnecessarily alters to ras yvtio-ets, 
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which he then takes with rijs Svo-cos, &c, leaving to hr rj; Urropia 
•7r€7rr<i>Kos in suspense. 

4. dXV ofioi'us . . . irpoofSeio-ai' TauTa : as Bignone notes, Epicurus 
is probably thinking here of astrologers and other superstitious persons 
who, although they have observed the detailed movements of the 
heavenly bodies and may know something of their immediate causes, 
yet postulate a divine agency behind all and regard celestial pheno- 
mena as an indication of the divine will. 

ojuws goes with teal «t p.r) wpoo-jjSeurav ravra, ' just as much as if 
they had not learnt these things '. 

5. KanSlrras, ' when they have perceived them ' : Epicurus regards 
the knowledge of the detailed causes of celestial phenomena as a 
matter of observation rather than of reasoning. It is quite unneces- 
sary to alter with Usener to KaT«8dVas. 

7. nXctous : SC. <£o/3ous exeiv. 

9. oiKoroiua?, ' ordering ', ' regulation ' : a curiously personal word 
for Epicurus to use, when he is so carefully disclaiming personal 
agency. 

8to St) k&v ir\c£ous . . . cApco-Kupee : we must accept Usener's correc- 
tion for the Kol . . . tvpla-Koiifv of the MSS. In many such cases of 
detail Epicurus propounds several causes which are. not contradicted 
by the evidence of the senses without deciding between them (see the 
second letter and Lucr. v. 509-770 passim). We must here be con- 
tent with such uncertain knowledge, and it is all that is required for 
our happiness. 

10. tow ToiouTOTpoiref : an ingenious correction of Meibom's for tS>v 
toiovtwv Tp&TTiav (or TpcHiw) of the MSS. rpoiriav could hardly be used 
in the sense of ' occurrences and the corruption is probably due to 
the neighbourhood of Tp<mw. 

1 1. flo-irep koX iv tois koto, (le'po; yirofieVois rjt> : i.e. in such investiga- 
tions as are contained in the letter to Pythocles, which would be fami- 
liar to the more advanced disciples for whom the present letter was 
written, again seems a necessary correction of the MS. 17 or y- 

§ 80. 1. xpeiav, 'investigation', 'inquiry'. 

3. So-re irapadcupbuiTas ... A practical conclusion. The right 
method of procedure in inquiring into the details of celestial pheno- 
mena is by the analogy of things within our experience on earth. We 
must investigate kindred phenomena there, and consider in how many 
different ways they might be produced, and then apply our conclusions 
to the heavenly bodies, which owing to their distance from us we never 
can investigate closely. And even though we think that one explana- 
tion is the right one, we must be prepared to recognize that there may 
be others, and not allow the discovery to disturb our peace of mind. 
This is a typically Epicurean conclusion, and a good instance might 
be found in Epicurus' theory of eclipses (Ep. ad Pyth., § 96, Lucr. 
v. 751 ff.). We consider in how many different ways the light on earth 
may be obscured. Then, though we think that the cause of the sun's 
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eclipse is the passing of the moon between earth and sun, we are yet 
prepared to admit that it may be that some other body intervenes or 
that the sun's fires are temporarily damped. 

irapaSeupourras : probably ' considering in comparison with' celestial 
phenomena. 

5. irairos toC do^Xou : a&jAa to Epicurus fell under two categories, 
phenomena like the celestial which are too far off for us to investigate, 
and those like the atoms and the atomic structure of things, which are 
below the ken of our senses. In both these cases we should reason 
from our experience of earthly things. 

rav out£ . . . &TapaKTrjaai : sc. ordinary unphilosophic persons who 
do not investigate at all or distinguish between different classes of 
knowledge or realize the importance of their distinction. 

out« (to), Gassendi's correction of the MS. ovSe, which is practically 
demanded by the corresponding ovre to. 

7. (im tuv) tV . . . irapaSiSovrw. I have adopted with some hesita- 
tion Bignone's correction of the clause, ' in the case of things which 
provide an impression of themselves from a distance', i.e. the first 
class of 58-7X0, the celestial phenomena to which we can never get 
near enough to obtain an h>apyt)tia. Usener reads rrpr r . . . Trapv&ov- 
tw, ' but neglect the impression made on us by phenomena at a 
distance ' (Hicks), i.e. presumably, base their belief on irpoo-Soiaio/jxva 
instead of considering the evidence of sensation, but the expression is 
forced, and his main point here is that in considering the heavenly 
bodies we cannot get sufficient evidence from the senses. I think it 
would, as a third course, be just possible to accept Usener's Trjv t and 
retain irapuBiSimw, 'but are content to hand on the traditional 
account based on the appearance of phenomena from a distance ' ; 
a description of the ordinary conventional man who is content with 
the first-sight appearance of celestial phenomena without reasoning by 
analogy and would be satisfied, e.g. to say that the sun passes round 
the earth without considering Heraclitus' theory that it is lit up afresh 
every day. But Bignone's restoration seems to bring the sentence 
nearer to Epicurus' general phraseology and to the particular drift of 
this passage. 

9. koI <EiS£ irus, ' in some such way as this ' : if, that is, we think 
that we have reached an approximate explanation which is right, we 
must still be prepared to admit that there may be several explanations 
and must not be upset by that conclusion. 

koX 0101s 6p.o£<i>s iorlv &Tapaicrij<r<u, ' and that in circumstances 
where we may be equally at peace in mind ', even if there are several 
explanations, i.e. in the consideration of the detailed causes of celes- 
tial phenomena. Usener omits both koI and «mv, which is only the 
reading of GH : i<rriv seems necessary to the construction, and I think 
Kal may be retained. Bignone would read ko\ (exav) on the analogy 
of to /uova^Cs I X oi' 7) yivonevov, 1. 5, which may be the right solution. 

10. av-ro to oti irXeoraxfis . . . &TapaKTrj<xop*!' : sc. our recognition 
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of the possible plurality of causes will not disturb our peace any more 
than if we knew that there was one approximate cause. 

(3) The causes of men's fears. At the end of this long discussion of 
to /ttCT-e'tupd Epicurus swings round to the practical moral conclusion. 
The two chief causes of mental disturbance, the opposite of the ideal 
arapaila, are firstly this belief that the heavenly bodies are divine 
beings, performing actions quite contrary to the divine nature, and 
secondly the fear of death, whether it be of punishment in another life, 
or of the annihilation of sensation as something felt by ' us '. Peace 
of mind, on the other hand, consists in the release from these fears. 
The argument of the whole section is quite straightforward, and is 
repeated in many passages by Lucretius ; compare especially i. 80- 
135, iii. 41-93. v. 1 194-1240. 

§ 81. 2. Tipoxos. Usener suggests the insertion of fiiv to balance 
fj 8« arapaiCa below, § 82. i, but that clause may well be an after- 
thought. 

3. rauTa : sc. the heavenly bodies, of which he has been speaking 
in the preceding sections. Von der Muehll's toAto is ingenious but 
hardly necessary. 

%oi6Xfiw. Usener's addition (ilvai) seems unnecessary: it can be 
supplied in thought. 

4. toutois : sc. to fiaKapuov Kal a<f>8aprov, easily extracted from 
the previous clause. Usener's * correction ' tovtu is no improve- 
ment. 

5. omas : here ' motives ', i.e. anger and favour : compare § 77. 1 fif. 
Ae£ for ko.1, a good correction of Usener's. 

6. Are nax oim)K . . . icar <x6toi5s : a new point Some men do not 
fear punishment in another life, but fear the annihilation of sensation 
as though it were something that would affect ' them ' : but, as 
Epicurus would say, when the soul has once left the body and 
dissolved, ' they ', who are a combination of soul and body, no longer 
exist : compare Lucr. iii. 838-842 and 870-893. koI aunjv is a good 
correction of Casaubon's for Kara, ravrrpr : the constant confusion of 
koto and (cat occurs again in the MSS. just below, 1. 7. 

8. S6£cus : as the result of an inference of opinion from phenomena : 
cf. the constant use of Sof<££eiv and irp<xr§o£aiear. 

dXoyu yi wi irapao-rturci, 'an unreasoning presentation of a picture 
to the mind ', ' imagination ' not even grounded on an inference, how- 
ever false, from phenomena. Hicks translates 'an irrational perver- 
sity', but is there evidence for iropaorrao-is in this sense? 

9. pi] opiJovTos, 'not limiting', i.e. not knowing the limits of pain, 
which in the Epicurean system are set by the right comprehension of 
what man needs and the limits of his suffering, and the knowledge 
that the gods do not intervene in the world and that death is nothing 
to us. 

10. 6s el koI i8«5£a£oi' touto: constructed in sense after lo-qv. With 
some hesitation I propose the substitution of 6s for MS. tS> (or to). 
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Usener, keeping t£, proposes the much more violent change, t&> 
elxauiK Sofoftwrt ravra : but Epicurus would not have admitted that 
any one held these opinions elxtuW Hicks's translation ' than if we 
held these beliefs ' seems to imply &s or y : rS would give this sense 
too, but is very harsh. 

§ 82. 2. ri : I can see no reason for following Usener in his 
alteration to ™, with which presumably b> is to be supplied from the 
construction of the previous sentence : ' peace of mind is freedom from 
these fears and the recollection of the main principles '. 

(4) Trust in the senses. As the conclusion of the whole discussion 
which started from the consideration of celestial phenomena, Epicurus 
comes back to the position which he enunciated at the beginning of 
the letter. The only safe principle in life is always to trust to the 
direct evidence of our external sensations and our internal feelings. 
Inference from them (8o£a) may be false, and may lead, as he has 
shown, to conclusions which greatly militate against our peace of 
mind ; but the sensations are always true. This is the ultimate basis 
of the whole Epicurean system, physical and moral, and forms a fitting 
conclusion to the argument of the letter. 

4. irrfdco-i : all the MSS. have the curious mistake mm. 

tois iropouori, 'those present to us', so 'immediate': see § 38. 5 

Tas irapovvas bri/3o\as. 

5. Kaxi uiv to Kaivbv . . . tois IStais : Bignone has shown the meaning 
of this. We must trust the common sensations of mankind (Lucretius' 
communis sensus) when we are considering common experiences or 
wish to correct individual experiences of our own, which are due to the 
particular state of our organism (e.g. when fever warps our taste). 
Wc must, on the other hand, trust our individual sensations when we 
are considering matters on which we can pronounce judgement, 
e. g. our own feelings of pleasure or pain. K. A. xxxvi affords an 
interesting example, where Epicurus distinguishes to Sucaiov which is 
Koaiov to all mankind, from that which is tSiov to particular nations or 
peoples. 

6. Koff huunov tS>v Kpi/rr]ptw : sc. the senses and feelings, the 
jrpdXij^is or general concept, and possibly also the «ri/?o\ij ri}s Stavotas, 
which combines perceptions and concepts into ideas which have 
validity in the region of the aSijXo. 

7. ivapyeia : the ' clear vision' or ' intuition ', as usual. 

9. &Tro\iiaoji£i' : probably goes not with to 56ev 6 Tapayps . . . but 
with 00-a <j>o/3ei tovs Xourous avdpdnrovs. 

10. twv del irapejimirToiTui', 'things that occur casually from time 
to time', i.e. sporadic as opposed to normal recurring phenomena. 

Conclusion. The last paragraph of the letter returns to the ideas of 
the exordium. The advanced student, absorbed in the examination 
of details, must have a careful statement of the general principles 
always in his mind, to which he may constantly refer. This was the 
primary purpose of the present treatise, but it will also, as Epicurus 
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adds at the end, enable even those who cannot enter into details to 
obtain a 'bird's-eye view '.which will be sufficient to secure their peace 
of mind (yaXi^ur/xos). The language of this section should all through 
be compared with that of the exordium. The general drift is clear, 
but the text in several places uncertain. 

11. K£$aXeu<a$&rraTa is apparently an adverb going with hrmr/Bj- 
/jxva, but there is a strong temptation to read (rot) icopaXaiwS&rTaTa, 
' the most important heads ', which would give a better sense. 

12. ray SKav, 'the general principles' or ' the system as a whole*. 
Cf. § 36. iot^s trwcxoBs tGv oXwv mpioScias. 

§ 88. I. Sotc &v y&oito oBtos 4 X<5yos Suearis KaTOffxevrji'ai, ' 80 that 
this account would be able to be comprehended '. The MSS. have 
KaT«7x«&j, except that H writes Karao-xiOr), which suggests Kara<rx.(6rjvai 
as the obvious correction : with this change the MS. text can be kept. 
Usener, followed apparently by Bignone, places a full stop at hmtriaf 

peva, changes av -yeroiTO to eav yhntpax, adopts Suraro? ovtos & Xoyos 
from F, (caT<Krx«0«ts from Gassendi, and places a comma at ducpt/faW, 
' so that, if this account becomes effective, being grasped accurately, 
I think . . .' This seems quite unnecessary, and the participle is a 
much less likely emendation of Kano-xeOrj than the infinitive. 

2. otjiai : a lapse into a rather more colloquial style quite consistent 
with the turn to the personal address to Herodotus. 

3. aKpiBoip.aiw : compare § 36. 6 tov s-avrds ducpi/W/aaTos. 

4. dmJjiPXnTOf, ' incomparable going closely with jrpos tovs Xomtous 
avOpumovs. The man who knows the main principles will be in a far 
superior position as regards the fears which attack men. There is, 
I think, no reference to the ao-<poX«a ig avBpmrmv of K. A. xiii 
and xiv. 

ttSpoTrjTQ, ' ripeness ', ' strength ' : a Homeric word which reappears 
in later Greek as a technical term of rhetoric. 

5. Ko6op<£, 'free from difficulties', 'clear', an unusual word for 
Epicurus. 

6". Kara Trie Z\r\v ■Kpa.yp.meia.v : compare tov rmrov T>}s oXtjs irpay/ta- 
Teias, §35-8. 

7. pOY|64<r«t: compare f3orj6<i2v camus Zvvuvrai, § 35. 6. 

8. (koi to) : again lost by ' haplography ' before «aTa. 

9. Ikwos t| koi Tc\eu»s, ' sufficiently for practical purposes or even 
with scientific completeness '. 

10. &rifio\<£s: again in the semi-technical sense in which it appears 
in the exordium : ' acts of apprehension ', so ' survey ', almost ' princi- 
ples '. Cf. § 36. 3 lj KVptCOTOTIJ «rt^oXiJ. 

tuk ircpioSci&f : cf. tjjs crwexpvi Ttav oXtov irepioSei'as, § 36. 10. 

rr. Saoi 8«: Epicurus reverts to the thought of 1. 3 : even those 
who are not intending to go into the full details of the system can use 
it as an epitome to give them the general ideas, and so to secure their 
peace of mind. 

™v airoTeXouplpw, 'those who are being perfected', i.e. those who 
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■work through the whole Epicurean, system and so attain perfection. 
A word which would suggest initiation. • 

la. eto-le ot, 'some', picking up and limiting Sow This seems the 
obvious correction of the MS. e«riv rj, though its sense is not very 
convincing. Usener conjectures baarfiv (ic = k) taking it with wpos 
ya\rjvurit6v. the sense would be good, but it seems a rather violent 
correction. Bignone reads Sen? 8^ 17, ' a hasty view in so far as it can 
be obtained by the method without oral instruction' : again a rather 
violent change. 

koto, top opcu $6&wuv rp&mv. apparently ' by instruction and not 
orally', for most of the disciples learnt the doctrine from the Master 
in person. But it is a curious phrase, and there may be some corrup- 
tion : you would expect him to say 'by the method without details'. 

13. 5(io tot]}ioti, 'quick as thought', 'hasty'. Here in an even 
more untechnical sense than when he applies it to atomic movement 
in § 61. 8. 

irpos yaXr t vurfL&v, 'for peace of mind' (arapa#a), which was the 
aim of the Epicurean, and to which the knowledge of the principles of 
^o-ioXoy&L contributed the greatest part : cf. § 37. 3 /jAKurra. lyyaX^t- 
£<nv t5 /Smb. 
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On the meaning of iinfioXr) 7-175 Starotas. 

Of all the technical terms of the Epicurean philosophy none is 
nearly so obscure and elusive as &ri{3o\r) ri}s oWot'as. We are con- 
fronted with it or its equivalent five 1 times in the Letter to Herodotus 
and once 1 in the Kvpuu Ao£<u ; Diogenes 8 further tells us that the 
'Epicureans' added it to Epicurus' three criteria of truth : yet each 
fresh context seems at first only to shed further obscurity on its 
meaning. Nor can it be said that modern critics and historians of 
philosophy have for the most part assisted much towards its elucida- 
tion : finding it in a prominent place in the Epicurean philosophy they 
have felt bound to give some equivalent for it, but most of them have 
been content to make wild guesses 4 without, as it seems, any careful 
consideration of the contexts in which it occurs: yet the very diver- 
gence of these guesses shows how little the phrase conveys a direct 
indication of"its meaning. Only two 5 scholars, so far as I know, have 
made a really critical study of the subject, Tohte 6 and Giussani,' and 
they again differ widely in their conclusions. I should be loth to enter 
the discussion, but that I feel bound to justify the views assumed in 
the translation and commentary, and also believe that something may 
yet be said, which may help towards a solution. 

It will be convenient, before entering the details of the discussion, 
to give in full the passages of Epicurus dealing with the subject, which 
will frequently be required for reference, and to state summarily the 
conclusions at which this note will arrive. 

1 §§ 38. S°. 5? (twice), 62. 2 xxiv. 3 x. 31 (Kif.). 

4 We may instance Zeller, ' sensible impression '; Oberweg, ' intuitive apprehen- 
sion of the understanding' (which is nearer to part of the right idea than most 
conjectures); Ritter and Preller, *a formofnp<5A.i$'is not differing from images seen 
in delirium or sleep ' ; Steinhart, ' the free activity of the imagination '. 

8 Brieger's contribution (Lehre von der Scele% pp. 19, 20) is so vague and 
uncritical that it does not really come into question, though, as will be seen, he 
has grasped one essential part of the full meaning. F. Merbach (De Epicuri 
Canonua,pp. 28-35) nas so" 16 interesting pages on the subject, in which he agrees 
in the main with Tohte, but does not touch the crucial difficulty of § 62 of the Letter 
to Herodotus. 

6 Spikurs Krittricn der Wahrheil, pp. 20-24. 

7 Lucretius, vol. i, pp. 171-182. 
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I. Letter to Herodotus : 

A. § 38 Jfri T< * koto tos aur&qo-as S«I vavra nqpeiv (cat airXcur 
(koto) tos iropovtras «ri/JoXas «Te Siavotas eif orou hfprort twv Kpirq- 
pCiav, o/ioiws Si koto to VTrdpxpvTa iraQy, oWs &V koi to irpocrpJvov koX 
to a'SijXop <x<ap-<i' ots <rt)p.cuixr6p.c0a. 

B. § 50 (col 17V ov Xafiaiptv tpavraxrCav im/3\r}TiKo>s rg Siavota. yj Tots 
alvOrrnjplois tire pop<prjt e*T« o-vpfiefirjKOTajv, pop<prj ioriv aSnj tow 
trrtptpvlov, yivop.hrq koto to irixviopa $ lyKaraXcippja. tou eiSwXov. 

C. § 5 1 ^ t« yap 6/«)ior7js r£y <pa.VTaxrp.tjyv olov el 1 b> eucdVt Xap-ySovo- 
ptvojv t) Kaff wrvovs yivopJvmv tj tear aXXas was hnfioXas T))s Stavotas 
^ tw Xonrfiv Kpirqpuav ovk ov wore virile toIs ouoxTe koi a\rj6ccri 
jrpoo-ayopcuop.ej'ots, el p.r) rjv nva koi roiavra irpocrftaXkoptva.. 

D. § 51 (immediately following the preceding) to 8e 8nip.apTrjp.4vov 
ovk av vmjpxty, tl pa) Ouap.f3a.vop.ev Kot 5XXrp> nva. Kivrjo-cv ev fjpXv avrots 
crvvr)p.p.evrrv pkv (177 ^>avTocrrtKg ejnjSoXjj), 1 SiaXrjipiv 8k fgovtrav. 

E. § 62 en-tt to y« Oewpovpevov iraV -q kot hnfiokrjv kap.pavop.cvov 
Tjj Siavoia aXqOes «mv. 

II. Kuptat Ad£ai Xxiv ci tiv' CKjSaXas cnrXSs oXo-Orja-tv koi pi; oWpq- 
0"«s to So£a£dpcvoi' koto 1 to irpoo-p.evov koi to iropov ijSij koto •rijv 
alirOrjo-iv koc Tot xaftj koi iroo-av ^aiTaoTuojv bnfidkrpr tijs Siavoias, 
<rwrapd(w koi tos Xouras aur&jo-eis tj pjataiia 8d£>7, wort to Kpitypiov 
cXirov ta/3aX«is. 

To these passages of Epicurus must be added two others of great 
importance : 

Diog. Laert. X. 31 Jp TOiVw t$ KavoVi XfywK Jo-rip 6 'EiriKovpos- 
KpiT^ipm itXqiWa? that rat aUr&Jjo-w koI irpoXij'/'ws k<u to 7roftj- 
ol o EirtKOVp<(Ot koi Tos i^airaa-riKat &rt/)oXas t»)s Siopoios. 

Clem. Alex. Slrom.W. 4, p. 157 (Usener,/r. 253) jrpo'X^ip 8e aW 
StoWtP iiriftokijv eiri ri ivapyis koi «ri rgp ivapyr) tov irpaypoTos 
iirivoiav. 

Briefly put, the line of argument which I propose to pursue is as 
follows : (1) The natural meaning of ct-ijSoXij used of operations of the 
senses or the mind is a ' projection upon ', and so ' attention to ', and, 
with the added notion of the result, ' apprehension ' and even 'view'. 
(2) Epicurus in several of the crucial passages implies an em/foXi} of 
the senses, as ' apprehension ' by ' looking ' as opposed to passive 
seeing. (3) orc/?oXi} t!}s Staroias corresponds exactly to this and 
means firstly (<z)„the immediate apprehension by an act of mental 
attention of certain subtle ' images ', too fine to be apprehended by 
the senses, and, in particular, of the 'images' of divine beings: 
secondly {6), the immediate, or ' intuitive ' apprehension of concepts, 
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and in particular of the 'clear ', i.e. self-evident concepts of scientific 
thought With this preface, which may be of assistance in the course 
of a rather intricate and necessarily controversial argument, we may 
proceed to full discussion. 

i. It was one of the cardinal principles of the Canom'ca 1 (§ 38) that 
words must be used in their first and obvious meaning, and though it 
may well seem to us at times that Epicurus has hardly succeeded in 
•carrying out his principles, yet his intention suggests that the best start- 
ing-point for inquiry is to ask what is the natural meaning of the word 
eri/3ok^. Proceeding from such literal usages as imfidXXtw tos x"P as 
it is natural to conclude^that «rt/3aAA«v (rbv vow or the like) will mean, 
like the commoner «rex«v, ' t0 project the mind towards ', ' to turn the 
attention to ' an object : so Diod. Sic. xx. 43 has wpos oiSiv tvifiaXXe 
t^v Butvoiav, ' he paid no attention to anything '. In an absolute sense 
without the accusative we find rots kowok wpayiuurw ItnfiaWciv in 
Plut. Cic. 4 as an equivalent of rem publicum capessere, and in a 
famous passage of St. Mark xiv. 72 koX brtPaXitv <k\<u«. The verb 
is used in this way in an Epicurean passage of some importance, 
Aet. iv. 8. 10, p. 39S (Usener/r.317) Atviumros Aij/ioKprros 'EWicoupos 
Tijv aurQrprw /ecu rriv vorqaiv ytv£<r6<u tl8u>\u>v t£u>6cv irpoo-iovriav /M/8evi 
-yap brifioXkiiv fajSerepav x^pk T0 " irpotnrcmovros e28(4\ov, and again in 
Iambi. Protr. 4. 56 17 ctyis tok oparois cn-i/MAXa : for the moment we 
will suspend the question of the exact sense in these rather technical 
places. 

hnfiok-q, the substantive, should then mean ' a projection towards ', 
■"attention to', and so with the added notion of the result of such 
attention, 'view' or 'apprehension': the substantive is thus used by 
Clem. Alex. 644 cm/)oAq t^s dXijtVas, a ' grasp ' or ' apprehension ' ol 
the truth. The simple hnfioK-q without further qualification occurs 
six times in the Letter to Herodotus. (1) In § 35 Epicurus is speak- 
ing of the reason for writing an epitome, t^s yip ctdpoas «rij3oAijs 
-ttukvov 8edp.e0a, tiJs Si Kara /icpos ovx 6/K>«i>s, ' for we have frequent 
need of the general view of the system, but not so often of the detailed 
exposition '. (2) In § 83 again, summing up the uses of the Letter, he 
says that even those who are working out the system in detail will be 
able eZs tos Toiavras avaXvovras «rij3oAas tos irAeioros rZv irepLoSatZiv 
virip rrjs 0X175 (jWecos iroiao-Qai, ' to carry out the greater part of their 
investigations into the nature of the whole by conducting their analysis 
with reference to such a survey as this '. (3) With these two passages 
goes the earlier of two instances in § 36 /3a8urrtov /u.ev ovv «r* eicava 
kox crwexSs ev ttj /W1J/XJJ to toctoStov iroiijreov, itf oS rj re mjptorranj 
ImpoXij hrl to wpay/ia™ lorcu, ' it is necessary to go back on the main 
principles and constantly to fix in one's memory enough to give one 
the most essential comprehension of the truth'. The meaning in 
these three passages is direct and clear. Slightly more technical are 
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(4) § 69 where he is speaking of the properties (on>uS«&™<$ra) of com- 
pound things koI te/feU* & Ixovra Bfe sravra. Tavrd ion «ai 
biaXrifttt, 'all these properties have their own peculiar means of beine 
Perceived and distinguished », and (5) § 7 o K a T * frcBoKi* S" &, ™« . . . 
iKturra TMa-ayoptvOtiii, ' as the result of certain acts of apprehension . . . 
they might each be given this name *. Here we are clearly approach- 
ing a more esoteric use, though still on the same lines, and the last 
passage (6) § 36 to to*s tmBoXms 6£eo>s &W0<u xp^o-ftu must wait for 
the results of the general discussion. Similarly the passage in Clement 
of Alexandria quoted above, in which it is stated that ™5A„,fr ls is an 
r t f'7» ' owards "> *«W*, must be kept over for the present. 
^jjCfoA, then would appear to mean an 'act of attention', and so 
view or « apprehension'. Both Tohte and Giussani, however 
believe that it has also in Epicurus the ' passive ' or ' objective '» mean- 
ing of the 'impression' resulting from such an act of apprehension. 
It is true that, there are close parallels in Epicurus' technical phraseo- 
logy for this derivative passive sense : o&r6Vts is certainly used both 
tor the act of sensation or perception and also for the passive sensation 
or perception received, and jrp&#«, which should strictly mean the 
act of anticipation is never, I think, used in this sense by Epicurus, 2 
but always of the 'general concept* or 'compound image', which is 
he basis of such an ' act of anticipation But, although it is some- 
times possible that the passive sense rather than the active may be 
LI t .'. ' 18 " ev « r " necessary, and its indiscriminate introduction 
has, J believe, done a good deal to confuse issues. 

a. We may get much light on the meaning of hnfioM, rijs 5W« 
L ?. f? 1 ^ hether Epicurus contemplates any other kind of 
imfaht besides that of the mind. The answer is not far to seek 
though its importance seems not to have been sufficiently noticed ■ 5 
fcpicurus clearly recognizes an iinBotf of the senses. They are not 
(at any rate, not always) the merely passive recipients of an impression 
but by an 'act of attention' they apprehend the images which are 
flowing m upon them : they 'look' or 'listen' as opposed to merely 
seeing or 'hearing'. In that case it is clear that hrtBoMj' will be 
connected with the process of ^.^ri^s, the close view of the ' 

whi ch is to check the rash inferences of 8o|a, and tell us with 
certainty the true nature of the object. The passages in the Letter to 

1 Giussani, loc. cit., p. 180. 

quoted 2S£ iOWeTer ' t0 b<i 50 ^ ™ &e EpiCUrean P"** 86 from Clem ' Alex - 
8 Except possibly in 5 38. 

nf ! J?' 6 T?^- (p - 2I) "I P oints ont that il fa fa distinction from the Motf 

ArfZf^T*' 3 ' 3 \ giussani xems not to "alize it at all, and is consequently 
£fa£d Vel7 interpretation of some of the passages in vSfc Z 
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Herodotus which mention or imply this bnfioKq Xlt the senses are four 
in number, and it will be convenient to consider them in the order of 
their increasing difficulty. 

B. § 50. The clearest and easiest of the passages is that in which 
Epicurus most emphatically and directly sums up his doctrine as to 
the value of hnfiok-q in general. The idea here seems exacdy to bear 
out what has been said. ' The image which we obtain by an act of 
attention or apprehension on the part of the senses (we must leave out 
the mind for die moment) of the shape or property (e. g. the colour) of 
an object, is in fact its shape (or property).' This is exactly the idea 
of eiri/jMfnvpri<rvs which Epicurus has just been expounding in the 
preceding context. Our first passive sensation of a distant object is 
' true ', for the image is a faithful representation of the successive 
' idols ', but it is not until we have ' looked at ' the close, clear view 
(to irapov, to evapycs), that we can be sure that the image exactly 
reproduces the shape and colour of the object. imfto\.rj ' 8 required 
for the confirmation (or non-confirmation) of the &6$a founded on the 
original passive perception. 

E. § 62, though a very different passage from the point of view of 
the emfioXi) tjjs oWotos, strongly confirms this notion of the ftri/foXiJ 
of the senses. Epicurus is considering the motion of the atoms in 
a moving compound body : by ' looking ' we perceive that the motion 
of a whole body is the sum of the motions of all its perceptible parts 
in the same direction as the whole (e. g. an army). So£a applies this 
analogy to the motion of the atomic parts of a moving body and infers 
that it will be the same, whereas «rij8oX^ t$s oWoias shows that it is 
different. Here to 0e<opow/iow(what is seen by ' looking ' as opposed to 
to opm/icvar) is clearly equivalent in sense to to cti^SXijtikGs Aa/i/Wo- 
ixevav rois tuxHhfnjptovi in B, and the general idea is the same as in the 
previous passage. The emfiok-j of the senses gives us the certain 
image of a &6inrru>iia (in this case movement) of a orcoc/mov. 

We are now in a position to deal with the other two passages, where 
the sense is slightly more obscure. 

A. § 38. After speaking of the necessity for keeping the terminology 
of our investigations in exact correspondence with the ideas which it 
represents, Epicurus proceeds to consider the methods of investiga- 
tion. For clearness' sake we may extract the words which refer to the 
ori/taAij Of the Senses : Kara, ras aur&/o-eis S« waira rriptiv kcu dirXws 
(kotoi) to.s irapov<ras bnfioXai . . . orov S^irort tSw Kpvrqpluiv, . . . 
OTrtos av . . . to irpoff/xcvov . . . tx o> H- €V ots o-ijfieicoo-d/ie&i : ' in order that we 
may have certain indications by which to judge the image awaiting con- 
firmation (i. e. the original image of the distant object), we must keep 
everything under the control of the senses (i.e.. free from the additions 
of So£a), and in particular of the close apprehension (tos irapovcrws 
im/SoXds is equivalent to tos «ri/?oA.as im to irapov ffiri Kara. Trjv 
ato-Or/a-iv, cf. K. A. xxiv)of any of the standards of judgement'. The 
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Kpvrqpia 1 here are clearly the individual senses, sight,' hearing, &c, the 
aUr&ijrjpia of B, which are indeed Kpi-hjpux because they are the instru- 
ments of awr&jcris : the expression is a little loose, but the meaning in 
view of the parallel passages quite unmistakable. The general notion 
of the passage is then exactly the same as that of the two preceding 
quotations, but it is much more clearly and elaborately stated. The 

bn/3o\rj of the senses, the irpoarp.O'OV and the process of hripaprvptjcrK 

are all brought into close connexion. ' The all-important matter for 
scientific investigation in the region of perception is the pure sensa- 
tion, and in particular the observation of phenomena in the close 
view, which will give us the certainty that the sense-image corresponds 
to objective reality. 

C. § 51. Epicurus is here arguing for the exact resemblance of the 
sense- images to the objects from which the ' idols ' emanate. Extracting 
again the portions relating to the hnfiokq of the senses, we get: 9 re 
•yap bfiuovoTrfs rZv tpaxratrpJav otov ti ev vxovi Xapfiavoplvtov . . . Kara Tas 
iirifioXas tw> Kottr&v Kpvrrjpuav ovk av irort vjrijpxt T0 ' s dSari rt ko.1 
6Xrj6em Trpoaayopevopivovs, « p-q r)v riva Kai roiavra TrpoarftaXkopxva, 
' unless " idols " came to us, which are exact reproductions of the 
object, we could not be certain of the exact resemblance of the 
images obtained by the "apprehensions" of the senses', that is, 
the images seen by observation in the nearer view. The expression, 
as far as concerns the im/3o\rj of the senses, is exactly parallel to what 
we have already met: the present passage adds no new ideas, but 
once more confirms our conclusion. 

There is now no difficulty in interpreting the phrase of Iamblichus, 
which was noted on p. 261. % ty« rots bparott iirifidXXa. expresses 
clearly enough the act of M/JoAif on the part of the sense of sight in 
immediate relation to its own peculiar object, visible things. Before 
leaving the imftoX^ of the senses, we may notice that the whole notion 
of the act of attention on the part of the senses and the resulting 
apprehension is clearly brought out by Lucretius iv. 807-810 (as an 
illustration of similar ' attention ' on the part of the mind) : 

nonne vides oculos etiam, cum tenvia quae sunt 
cernere coeperunt, contendere se atque parare, 
nec sine eo fieri posse ut cemamus acute? 

The ideas of the hnfioKq and the ' clear view ' could hardly be ex- 
pressed more accurately. 

3 (a). It is now time to pass to the consideration of the nri/SoAij 
Tijs Sutvolai, and it is clear that the first question to be asked is whether 

1 Giussani (p. 177), not realizing the kviBoXij of the senses, takes KfiTqpta here 
to be 'signs' (tnjpcta as Epicurus ordinarily calls them), and, since he naturally 
feels that ' signs ' could not be standards of reference, does not insert «ari, but 
leaves the imSoXal both of the mind and of the Kpn-qpia subordinate to alo&qms in 
general : but apart from all other objections (see notes on the passage) the parallel 
of 5 51 makes this impossible. 
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there is any act performed by the mind in Epicurus' psychology which 
is analogous to the apprehension of an image by an act of attention on 
the part of the senses? We are at once reminded of course of the 
very subtle ' idols ' which, being too fine to be perceived by the senses, 
pass on into, the mind and are there immediately apprehended by it, 
the images seen in; sleep, the visions of dead persons, above all the 
'images' of the gods. In these cases there seems to be a very close 
parallel : the act of apprehension by the mind is, as it were, a kind of 
subtle sense-perception, and moreover we are informed by Lucretius 
that such images are so fine, that, even when they have penetrated to 
the mind, they cannot be perceived by it except by a special act of 
attention, so that we see them most often in sleep, when the senses 
are dormant and the mind is undisturbed. This seems to be exactly 
what we should expect of the crri/JoXij t^s oWo&s, the perception of 
what is really a sense-image by an act of attention on the part of the 
mind. It is necessary to see how this notion tallies with the passages 
in Epicurus : it will again be convenient to take them in the order 
which will most naturally develop the idea. 

D. § 51, the passage in which Epicurus is arguing for the exact 
correspondence of the sense-images to the object from which they come. 
We are now concerned with the list of 'images' whose likeness is 
guaranteed by that of the idols. They are ' the images perceived as a 
kind of likeness (i.e. the normal images of sensation) or those occur- 
ring in sleep, or owing to any of the other apprehensions of the 
mind . . .' It would be impossible to have clearer confirmation than 
this: the images of sleep are perceived by one kind of «n/fo\v ™P 
Siovomis, and there are others (such as the images of the gods and the 
visions of the dead) perceived by other similar ct-i/JoW. All of these, 
just like the sense-images perceived by the en-i/JoW tov aurdr/rripuov, 
require as the guarantee of their truth the correspondence of ' idols' to 
object 

B. § S°- ' Any image which we obtain by an act of apprehension 
on the part of the mind . . ., whether it is of shape or quality, is 
(i. e. exactly represents) the shape (or quality) of the object.' Is this 
true of our present notion of the brifiokr) t^s oWotas 1 It certainly is 
true of the images of the gods, for they are formed by a succession of 
'idols' which come directly from the divine beings 4 to the mind: the 
'idol' is that which was once the 'body' of the god. It is equally 
true of visions of the dead, for again they are caused by ' idols' which 
came from their bodies when alive. But there are certain other kinds 
of images similarly perceived by the mind, which cannot here be 
passed over, for example, the owrao-as, the strange, grotesque, com- 
pound images which form themselves in the air, and the visions of 
delirium. In neither of these cases does the ' image' correspond to an 
external reality. Epicurus saved himself in such cases by arguing that 



1 Compare iv. 75J-776 with 800-815. 
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the image ia 'true'^ because it corresponds to the 'idols', and 1 it is 
a mistaken inference of S6(a to assume that the ' idols ' in their turn 
represent actual realities. But it would perhaps be the truest account 
Of the case to say that Epicurus is in the present passage thinking 
primarily of the other kinds of 'mental apprehensions', and in par- 
ticular, as Tohte* believes he usually is, of the images of the gods. At 
any rate this passage again is a strong confirmation of the present view. 

A. § 38 contains nothing which is inconsistent wiih this interpre- 
tation. The objects known to us by this mode of cognition, the 
immediate apprehension by the mind, are necessarily ASr/Xa, because 
they are imperceptible by the sense-organs. Selecting then the por- 
tion of the aphorism which concerns us, we get the principle : ' in 
order that we may have standards by which to judge the impercep- 
tible, we must keep all under the control of the senses, and in 
particular of the close apprehension of the mind '. This suits well 
enough with our present idea, but seems to suggest that it is not yet 
complete : for there seems nothing in the perception by the mind of 
the subtle images to correspond to ' a judgement on the imperceptible 
by means of the close view ', or at any rate to get it we should have 
to press facts a little. Here then there is no contradiction of our 
present position, but a distinct hint for the first time that the «rij8oA.ij 
rijs oWota? covers something more. 

D. § 51 and E. § 62 must still be left aside for the present, but we 
are now in a position to consider the reference in Kvptai Adieu xxiv, 
and it will be seen to sum up admirably the account at present given 
of the im/3a\a( both of the senses and of the mind. In xxiii, which 
is closely connected with- it, Epicurus has said : ' if you reject all 
sensations, you will have no standard by which to judge even those 
which you say are false'. In xxiv he pushes his argument still 
farther : ' if you reject any single sensation and fail to distinguish 
between the conclusion of opinion as to the appearance awaiting 
confirmation on the one hand, and on the other the close view made 
by sense-perception or feeling, or every kind of mental apprehension 
of an image, you will confound all other sensations as well by your 
groundless opinion, so that you will lose all standard of judgement '. 
This agrees excellently with what has been said: alike in cases of 
sense-perception and mental apprehension we must respect the 
validity of every sensation and attend to the close view, carefully 
distinguishing between the vague image of the indistinct view and the 
clear vision obtained by an act of apprehension. But here once 
again there is a suggestion of something more in the imf3o\ri tt)s 
8tavo6as than we have yet discovered : how does it obtain a clear 
vision in contrast to an image awaiting confirmation? and what is 

1 Sex. Emp. adv. Math. viii. 63 (Usener 253) 7) pXv <x?<r0j;<nf iir clduiXuv Kivov/ievrj 
iXifiip (ynixaTo yAp ra cISaKa), i Si vovs oUfievos on UTtpepvtoi tiatv 'Epimes 
(he is taking the case of Orestes) i<//evSoB6(ei. 

2 Op. cit, p. 33. 
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meant by ' every &n/3o\j of the mind ' ? Surely something more than 
the apprehension of the various kinds of subtle image. 

So far we have concluded that the imfioXri ttj s Suzvoias is a. ' mental 
apprehension of an image perceived directly by the mind without the 
intervention of the senses ', and we might naturally suppose that 
Epicurus insisted on its truth and, even if he did not quite class it as 
a Kpvrripiov, 1 yet named it so frequently among the Kpvrqpia, mainly in 
order to support his theological contention that our mental vision of 
the forms of the gods is evidence of their existence. This is in effect 
the view of Tohte, except that he leans (unnecessarily, as I think) to 
the passive interpretation, and would speak of the impoXS) tj)s oWotas 
as an ' impression received by the apprehension of the mind '. And if 
this were all the evidence we had, we might be content with his 
explanation. But it has already been noted that this view does not 
seem to cover the full meaning required either in A. § 38 or in 
K. A. xxiv : we have, moreover, been compelled at present to leave 
over D. § 51, as there seems nothing in what has been said to explain 
it, and an examination of E. § 62 in its context will show at once that 
it can have nothing whatever to do with the mental apprehension of 
subtle images. If a complete explanation of im/3o\ri ttjs oWo&s is to 
be discovered, it will be necessary to make further inquiry. 

3 (b). We must ask then, can the «rij8o\^ ri)s oWotas grasp or 
apprehend anything else besides these subtle images, exactly analo- 
gous to the images of normal sense-perception? At this point the 
passage quoted above* from Clement of Alexandria becomes^ of 
crucial importance. ' Epicurus ', he says, ' explains " anticipation " as 
an apprehension of something clear or of the clear thought-image of 
the thing.' Now from our knowledge of the nature of vpoXijf is this 
is not difficult to explain: the 'act of anticipation' — for wpdAiji/fis 3 is 
here used, contrary to Epicurus' usual custom, in an active sense — is 
the apprehension of the general or compound image, made up of many 
individual sense-images. This ' apprehension ' must be mental — must 
be an «r t y3oX^ ■rijs&iavotas, for the general image can only be perceived 
by the mind and not by the senses, and what now is its object ? Not 
a sense-image, nor anything analogous to it, but a concept. An 
iiril3oX.ii rijs Siovoi'as then can grasp a concept, and with this new 
notion in mind we may turn to the examination of the difficult 
passage in the Letter to Herodotus, which has been left over for 
consideration. 

E. § 62. The particular question at issue in the context is : What is 
the nature of the atomic motions in a compound body ? ' We know ', 
says Epicurus in effect, 'that the perceptible parts of a moving body are 
all moving in the same direction as the whole body: this is the 
truth guaranteed to us by an bnfioXr] t&v attr&rn/piW (to Ovopovfievov 
is clearly that which is grasped by the senses when " looking " at the 
close view, i.e. by an &ri/?oAij). By analogy we apply the same idea in 
1 D. L. x. 31, quoted on p. 260. * p. 260. 8 See p. 262, n. 2. 
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thought to the imperceptible atomic parts and suppose that they too 
are all moving in the same direction as the whole : this is the work of 
Opinion (86(a) combining images and forming what Epicurus would 
call technically an imvoia kot dvaXoylav. But we know as the result 
of scientific investigation that the atoms are really in a constant state 
of vibratory motion (irdXcru) in all directions, and this conclusion must 
be true as against our previous supposition, because it is obtained by an 
im/3o\ri r?s 0W01W What does this mean ? how do we know this 
fact by an «ri/?oA.ij t^s Siavoias and why is it therefore certainly true ? 
Giussani, largely on the strength of this passage, but influenced also 
by his general theories of the process of thought in Epicurus, has 
argued for a far wider sense of bnpokr) ttjs oWofas than that proposed 
by Tohte. 'The imfioXrj tt}s oWouxs for Epicurus comprehends both 
what Tohte supposes, but not that alone, and TrpoAi^us, as Brieger 
wishes, but not it alone, and scientific concepts in general, including 
the concepts of those aSn]\a — be they real or coniuncta or eventa — which 
do not give off "idols". In fine the mjSo^r^Wis is mental 
representation in general.' 1 The one fatal objection to this all-em- 
bracing view of the hnpok-q is to my mind just this passage (§ 62) on 
which it is based. Seeing that all mental operations, including Sofa 
itself, are carried on, according to Epicurus, by visualized images or 
• mental representation', it is impossible that Epicurus could have said 
that 'everything that is grasped by mental representation is true*. 
Giussani went farther, I think, in this last clause than he really meant, 
and wished to distinguish the ' concepts of science ' from the images 
formed by opinion, but that is just the crux of the whole matter. 

Turn once more to the instance in § 62. We have a problem : 
What Is the motion of the atoms in a moving compound body ? Two 
solutions are offered, one that they are all moving in the same direc- 
tion as the whole, the other that they are moving in imperceptible 
little trajects in all directions. The former is the solution of opinion 
based on the analogy of the perceptible, and it is false : the latter is 
the solution of «re/?oAjj t»Js oWoias, and it is true. Why ? What is 
the difference in process by which the two solutions are aimed at ? 
' Opinion ', Epicurus himself tells us — for we may now make use of D. 
$ 51 — 'is a movement of the mind closely connected with the erri/JoX^ 
T^s oWotay, but distinct from it ? ' What is the distinction ? Why is 
one liable to produce false results, while the other can only give us what 
is true? If we could answer that question with certainty, we should 
have solved not merely the particular problem before us, but much 
of the difficulty of the Epicurean theory of knowledge. With some 
hesitation I venture to give an answer. So far what we know of 
bnfUoXri rijt Siavotas in the secondary sense is that it can apprehend 
concepts, as in irpoA^is (Clem. Alex.), and that its operation is in 
some way parallel to that of the bn/3o\r) ruiv aurOrjnjpiiov in the 



1 Lot cit., p. lJ9jin. 
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process of eirt/iaprv/n/o-K (A. § 38 and K. A. xxiv). Let us attempt to 
apply these ideas to the problem of atomic motion. Ao|d frames the 
theory that the atoms in the moving compound all move in the direc- 
tion of the whole body, as do the perceptible parts of the body. Ho w 
is this theory to be tested ? According to the ordinary rule of the 
Canonica in dealing with £877X0. by reference to the senses. But in 
this case, either the senses would give us no criterion of judgement, 
or, . as in the case of celestial phenomena, several possible theories 
might meet with no AvTi/MpTuprio-K and be equally true. Scientific 
theory requires a greater accuracy than this, and as a matter of fact 
Epicurus does not test the So&^d/Mrov by reference to the senses, but 
by reference to an eiri/JoXi) ttJs oWoias. Scientific thought then about 
the ultimate realities is conducted on some different lines, and results 
in a ' one and only ' truth. I suggest that in Epicurus' view the con- 
cepts of science are built up step by step by the juxtaposition (<rrfv0«r«) 
of previous concepts, each in their turn grasped as ' clear ' or self- 
evident by the immediate apprehension of the mind (imftoXrj r>}s 
Stavotas). What is important here is to show that this conclusion is 
forced upon us by the passage in question. Epicurus refers the 
8o£a£o/£evov not to the senses, but to ' that which is grasped by bnpoX.ii 
•rijs oWouzs'. What is it that is thus apprehended ? Clearly the 
' vision ' or ' image ' or ' concept ' of the atoms still, even inside the 
moving compound body, themselves moving in every direction. And 
how is that vision (cvapyh) formed ? Clearly by the juxtaposition of 
the previous concept of the movement of free or uncompounded atoms 
(itself similarly formed by the apprehension of other ' clear visions ' in 
juxtaposition) with the concept of atoms enclosed in a moving 
aOpourpa ; such a juxtaposition can only make one new image or 
concept — only form one picture and not several alternative pictures — 
and that concept, because it is ' clear ' or, as we might say, ' self- 
evident ', is immediately or, as we should say, ' intuitively ' appre- 
hended by the attentive mind in an hnPoX-q. And the moment that 
concept is apprehended, is seen to be true, we know that the previous 
So£a£d/x«'ov, founded on an arbitrary analogy, is false. Here then is 
an exact illustration of what I conceive to be Epicurus' idea of the 
process of scientific thought. Moreover, we now see that this process 
is in reality exactly parallel to the iiripapTvprjo-is. The $o£a£6pcvov of 
thought is tested, just as is the 8oio£6/>xvov with regard to a sense- 
impression, by the apprehension — now mental — of a ' clear ' image, 
seen, as it were, in the nearer view : that apprehension declares against 
the supposition of opinion, and at the same time, as the near view 
should, gives the one and only truth. Finally, it is now possible to 
say that the difference between opinion and mental apprehension is 
that whereas Sofa arbitrarily combines many kinds of concepts with 
each other or with the images of sense, cti/?oA.t; t^s SWoure imme- 
diately apprehends a new concept as the necessary result of the com- 
bination of concepts, themselves similarly apprehended. bn/3o\r] ttjs 
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SWouk then, as it plays its part in the highest mental operation of 
scientific thought, is the immediate ' apprehension by the mind of the 
concepts of scientific truth ', which is conceived of as a chain of 
necessarily connected and self-evident visualizations. 

It remains to test this idea by reference to the Other passages in 
Epicurus. 

B. § go deals solely with the form and qualities of crepe/ma. The 
secondary sense of ctti^oAij t>}s Suwoias has no place here, and we may 
say confidently that Epicurus is thinking solely of the primary sense of 
the mental apprehension of 'subtle images'. C. § 51 is similarly 
concerned with the theory of 'idols'. Again the 'mental appre- 
hension' involved there is solely the semi-sensational apprehension 
of the subtle images. But in A. § 38 the new conception supplies 
exactly the lack which was felt on the first examination of the passage. 
In it the parallel between the two kinds of eirtfioXy, that of the senses 
and that of the mind, is very prominent, as also is the conception of the 
irpo&ixivov and eTri/uiprrvpijcrK. Including the second meaning of eari- 
fiokri TTjs hiavoms it is possible to complete the parallel : hrif3o\ri rijs 
oWotas is a test by which to judge the £817X0, not merely because some 
aSrjXa give us direct mental impressions, but because by the process 
of the ' near view ' of scientific concepts, hypotheses about the imper- 
ceptible may be tested and the truth 'clearly 'perceived. The passage 
is given a fullness of meaning which was before notably lacking. Once 
again in K. A. xxiv the secondary sense is, though not perhaps so 
Clearly, Included. The iwopovfuvov of scientific inquiry is, like the 
djitant view, a wputrpivov : as opposed to it is the ' near view ', to vapov 
^817 ttwrk rty imftotyv rm eWofet. If these be not kept distinct, 
science, like everyday life, will be confounded with groundless 
opinion, 

I do not of course wish to substitute this new conception of the 
brt/3ok)) rrjt SiavoCat for that of Tohte, but to add it to it : ' mental 
apprehension ' is of course concerned with the subtle images, but also 
with the concepts of science. If we now turn back to Giussani's 
summary, and exclude the rash generalization of the final clause, we 
shall see that it precisely represents the conclusion we have reached, 
only that we now know the reason for the inclusion of all its parts. 
' The hnfioXri trp oWouzs comprehends both what Tohte supposes 
(for there it is the immediate apprehension of an image perceptible 
only by the mind), but not that alone, and n-poXij^is, as Brieger wishes 
(for the act of TrpoXipfrvs is again an immediate apprehension by the 
mind of an image that can exist only in the mind and is itself a 
criterion of truth), and (what Giussani wishes, but does not clearly express 
or explain) scientific concepts (for in their case bnpoKy is the act of 
apprehension in the nearer view of clear and self-evident concepts).' 
But emfioXrj rijs Stavouts is not ' mental apprehension in general ', for 
that would include also the operations of So£a, which are liable to 
error. The result then of this long investigation is to confirm what 
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I believe Giussani really meant, only I hope that the process of 
investigation has put his theory on a firmer basis: for parts of my 
argument I cannot, I fear, claim complete emfiaprvpnio-K in the 
authorities, but I fully believe there is no d^t/taprupijo-ts ; and as I 
may certainly claim that the whole subject is <J8i?Aov, that is as much 
as can be demanded. .11 

There remain over certain additional problems which are closely 
connected with the main question. _ . 

1. It is not difficult now to see that fcri/JoW in § 36 is used in 
a technical sense, but also in the widest possible meaning, including 
all hnBoXaC both of the ai<r&7n//>ia and of the 8«iwio. 1 The most 
essential thing ', for a scientific inquirer, ' is to be able to conduct 
acutely his acts of observation or apprehension, both with the senses 
and in the mind.' Similarly we can now say that the passage from 
Aetius quoted on p. 261 is technical, and concerns hrifioXal both of 
the senses and of the mind. , 

2. It will be noticed that in some of the extracts' there is prefixed 
to bnjioXri r?s Stovo&s the epithet <£ai>ra<mK>J. The question has 
often been raised whether the <£aiTa<rruo} imfioXti tijs Siavalas differs 
from any other form of ^ri/JoAjj 1% Stavoi'as, and if so, what the 
difference is. Both Tohte and Giussani, though for different reasons, 
deny the difference, Tohte because it is obvious that the only Im^oXi) 
he conceives— the direct apprehension of the subtle images— is always 
necessarily <pavraoru^, Giussani because, since all thought is con- 
ducted by visual images, it is impossible to imagine an em/toXjj (or. 
even a 8o|a) which is not ^avracn-1107. I should be inclined to agree 
in denying the difference, of course for Giussani's reason, but I also 
think that in the passages where the epithet is used, Epicurus is think- 
ing primarily of the hnfio^ of the subtle Qavrama. of the gods, Sec, 
and not of that of scientific concepts, for it is more obviously and 
immediately <pavraarucf). . 

3. A more difficult and important problem is the question why 
' the Epicureans ' s made the <£avra(m/oj imfioXl) t^s Stavoios a criterion 
of truth, with its almost equally difficult corollary, why Epicurus, after 
his constant coupling of it with the other criteria, did not. I hope 
that the previous discussion has thrown some light on this point. In 
justice to 'the Epicureans' we must in the first place notice how 
exceedingly close Epicurus himself comes to calling it a criterion. In 
E. § 62 he affirms that the", conclusions reached (or, as we should 
rather say, the images grasped) by bnfioXri -njs Siovoias are always 
true: in B. § 50 he states similarly that the image of the form of 
a concrete object apprehended by imfioXri t^s Stavoias is in fact its 
form : in A. § 38 he speaks of the bnPoXal ' of the mind or of any of 
the xpunjpuL ' (used here, as we have seen, in an active sense, of the 
senses which make the «rij8o\ot, = olo-ftp^pta), and in C. § 51 even 
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more explicitly of ' the ImftoXtu of the mind or of the rest of the 

K/MT^pto': finally in Kvpiau. Aofai xxiv the <pavTcumic^ hn^oXtj tt/s 
SuwoCas is ranked alongside with aurora and the ira$rj. The cumula- 
tive impression of these passages is certainly that of a tacit acceptance 
of brtPoMj T>js oWoias as a Kpcrjptov, and one feels that ' the 
Epicureans ' had but a very small step to take. Yet Epicurus never 
in so many words states that the imfioXrj is a Kpvnjpiov of truth and 
his authoritative list of the Kpurqpva. does not contain it. Can we 
explain his reluctance to make this identification as contrasted with 
the Epicureans' apparent insistence upon it ? I think I can give an 
answer. Epicurus did not include the iiri/3o\iq 1 mainly, I believe, for 
two closely allied reasons : (i) that he felt uneasy about the ' truth' of 
certain of the images directly apprehended by the mind, about the 
visions, that is, of delirium, the c™<rrao-«s and some of the images of 
sleep ; (2) that in spite of all his insistence on the truth of ourftjo-ty, 
he felt similarly uneasy about the passive sensation, and in particular 
about the ' distant view '. In other words, to put these two difficulties 
together, Epicurus did not wish to raise in any form the question of 
' truth ' involved in the relation of the image, the ' idol ' and the real 
object, for any such ' stirring of the mind ' might have imperilled his 
whole system. There are plenty of similar indications of the same 
hesitation at different points in his psychology. On the other hand, 
where their Master feared to tread, the Epicureans rushed in and 
included the <u-i|8oX») rijs oWoias s in the criteria. Their reasons were, 
I believe, somewhat as follows : (1) They strongly maintained the 
truth of the 'Image' on the ground of its correspondence to the 
' idols ' 1 it was then necessary to admit that the ' idol ' of the ' distant 
view' (e.g. the small round tower) was untrue as a representation of 
the concrete object : hripjupriptfait and the ' near view ' obtained by 
im/SoXi} is then the only method of securing full truth, i.e. complete 
correspondence of object, ' idol ' and image. (2) Similarly in the region 
of thought the only method of distinguishing the certain concepts of 
science from the false hypotheses of 86£a, was by insistence on the 
truth of ideas obtained by «ri/3oXr) ttJs Suwoiai. (3) They were anxious 
(as Tohte has suggested) to maintain the certainty of the knowledge 
of the gods as obtained by the immediate mental apprehension of their 
images. The Epicureans had already been denounced on the ground 
of atheism, and it was necessary to rebut the charge. 

4. In conclusion we must consider certain expressions in Latin 

1 Notice that all the passages in the Letter to Herodotus give us just as much 
justification for the inclusion of the imf3o\q of the senses as a criterion, as they do 
for that of the emPoXf) Tjjr Siavotas : the passage in the Kiptm A<5f ai alone places the 
<pavTcurTiict) ivtBokrl Tijs Stavoias on a different footing. 

3 It seems odd at first sight that they did not also put in em&oXr) toiv aioHqTqpUiiv , 
but the reason clearly is that it was already included under aXaSijaa, whereas in 
Epicurus' list there was no mental Kpvrijpiov at all, under which im0o\^ t?j Siaroias 
might be subsumed. 
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authors, which appear to have a connexion with the bnfioXii t^s 
Suxvocos. In one passage of Cicero and two (possibly three) in 
Lucretius such an echo seems clear : we must ask- whether it is the 
result of mere coincidence or of translation, and if the latter, what is 
the exact relation of the Latin passages to Epicurus' theory. 

(a) Cic. de Nai. JDeor. i. 54 ' si immensam et intenninatam in 
ornnis partis magnitudinem regionum videretis, in quam se iniciens 
animus et intendens ■ ita late longeque peregrinatur, ut nullam tamen 
oram ultimam videat, in qua possit insistere'. The mind is here 
'projecting and straining itself towards (or into) ' the infinity of space. 

(5) Lucr. ii. 1044-1047 : 

quaerit enim rationem animus, cum summa loci sit 
infinita foris haec extra moenia mundi, 
quid sit ibi porro quo prospicere usque velit mens 
atque animi iactus liber quo pervolet ipse. 

The mind is here similarly 'projecting itself freely' into infinite space 
to ask what there is outside our world. 

(f) Lucr. ii. 739-744. The poet has stated that the atoms are 
colourless, and wishes to forestall the objection that we can have no 
mental pictures which can give us knowledge of such atoms : 

in quae corpora si nullus tibi forte videtur 
posse animi iniectus fieri, procul avius erras. 

scire licet nostrae quoque menti corpora posse 
verti in notitiam nullo circumlita fuco. 

We can ' project our mind ' to bodies without colour : they can form 
a concept in our mind. 
{it) Lucr. ii. 1080 would, if Winckelmann's conjecture 

in primis animalibus inice mentem 

be right, offer us another example of the similar idea, 'turn your 
attention to the animals ', but (a) in with the ablative animalibus as 
compared with in with the accusative in the other passages is not 
satisfactory, or indeed natural, (b) I doubt if the sense is right, as we 
may see subsequently. The MS. text indice mente should probably be 
kept. 

(e) To these passages we must add, though the expression is 
different, another already quoted in connexion with the im/Jotf 
(iv. 802-817), an <* note especially : 

et quia tenvia sunt, nisi quae contendit} acute 

cernere non potis est animus; proinde omnia quae sunt 

praeterea pereunt, nisi si ad quae se ipse paravit. (802-804) 

1 Compare Cicero's ' animus . . . se intendens ' in (a) above. 
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and 

et tamen in rebus quoque apertis noscere possis, 
si non advcrtas animum, proinde esse quasi omni 
tempore semotum fuerit longeque remotum. (811-813) 

It is clear in the first place that none of these passages (except the 
last, which has no phrase which can be a direct translation of hrifiokri 
■rijs Sulvouk) is concerned with the direct mental apprehension of 
subtle images. Tohte 1 therefore, who restricts hnfioky) ri)s Sun/otas to 
this sense, though he admits that the Latin animi iniectus, &c, is a 
translation of Epicurus' term, yet concludes that ' Lucretius and Cicero 
have used these expressions in another sense from that in which 
Epicurus used the corresponding Greek '. But Glussani ! has rightly 
insisted that the very oddness of the Latin phrases, the coincidence 
between the expressions of Cicero and Lucretius, and the occurrence 
of Cicero's term in a passage where he is obviously following his 
Epicurean text carefully, will make it certain that the Latin expressions 
were an intentional and careful translation of Epicurus' technical term. 
Giussani, who of course approached the whole problem from the point 
of view of Lucretius, was in fact largely influenced by the apparent 
width of ideas embraced in these Latin passages to conclude that 
imfioXr) njs Siavot'as is a wide term for 'mental representation iii 
general '. As we have seen, that contention will not hold and must 
be limited. Is there anything in these Latin passages which is 
inconsistent with our general conclusion about the eViySoXi? ? 

In («) and {b) the idea is the same, the ' projection of the mind ' 
into the infinity of space : here we have exactly the notion of the 
Iwi/JoAt}, as we have explained it: it is the mental examination of 
a scientific concept. The Epicurean parallel is E. § 62. In (c) we 
have a particularly interesting instance of the same idea : we can have 
an imfioXq of the colourless atoms, for again it is an image based on 
irpokijij/K (noiifiam, ii. 745, is always Lucretius' technical translation of 
irpdXij^is). In (ef) I think Winckelmann's emendation cannot be right, 
for we should not have an ra-i/JoAij ri}s Siavotas of ' animals ' either as 
a direct mental apprehension of a subtle image, or as a scientific 
concept (though we might of course have an ordinary vpoAi^ris of 
' animal '). Lucretius would more naturally have said simply, ' look at 
animals', as he practically does in ii. 342 ff. If inice men/em is right, it 
is a loose use of the phrase. Finally, in (e) we have an instance without 
a technical term of the general idea of the hnfioX^ rijs Siavotas in the 
primary sense of the apprehension of subtle (ienvia) images. 

It may fairly be said then that the Latin passages, so far from 
creating any difficulty or being in any way inconsistent with Epicurus' 
phraseology, strongly confirm the general view we have taken, and 
especially the second sense of brifioXij -rijs Sua/oias as the apprehen- 
sion of a scientifically verified concept. 

1 p. 34. * p. 171. 



LETTER TO PYTHOCLES 



The authenticity of the Epistle to Pythocles appears to have been 
a matter of doubt even in antiquity, as we learn from a note 1 of 
Philodemus, the Epicurean, found among the rolls of Herculaneum. 
The work itself, as Usener has clearly shown,' strongly confirms this 
suspicion. The sections dealing with different topics are not united, 
as are those in the other epistles, by any link of thought or even by 
the familiar introductory phrases <coi pyv, dAAoi pty tad, &c : their 
order is unsystematic, and the stars are dealt with twice in §§ 90-98 
and §§ 111-115, the latter passage being added as an afterthought. 
We may add that the style is neither the highly technical and crabbed 
writing of the first letter, nor the polished and more elaborate diction 
of the third, but a slipshod composition suggestive of abridgement. 
It might perhaps be answered to Usener's objections that the subjects 
•with which the letter deals do not admit of much co-ordination, and are 
always put together in Epicurean documents in a rather haphazard 
manner, as in the sixth book of Lucretius : the double treatment of 
the stars, too, is not a greater dislocation than we find in the text of 
the first letter, as we now have it. But in fact the letter throughout 
bears the clearest marks of being an abridged compilation from some 
larger work, the gist of Epicurus' teaching being put down rather 
hastily into a small compass. Yet, as Usener has himself shown, this 
very fact allows us to place complete confidence in the authority, if 
not the authenticity, of the letter : we may be confident that, with the 
exception of the introduction, we have the exact teaching and in many 
-cases probably the exact words of the Master himself. The letter is 
not of such great interest as the other two,. either in the subjects 
treated or the manner of treatment, but it helps greatly, when com- 
pared with the sixth book of Lucretius, to fill in the details of the 
Epicurean system. 

Pythocles, to whom the letter is addressed, was a young dis- 
jciple of great beauty, of whom Epicurus was very fond. He thought 
him, we are told, 3 a sort of Alcibiades, and a fragment of a 
letter addressed to him speaks of Epicurus waiting for ' the coming 
•of his lovely and godlike presence '. 4 In another place we find 

1 Voll. Hercol. coll. alt, 1. I, f. 153 imtnffiajp Ttv[a *a]n$&ir[tC\v, cut »»/>! Ttvav 
emOToXpc] nail ti)s [irpbs TlvB]oic\ia v[t]pl \ji(\Tiwpav im7o/o}s. 

2 pp. xxxvii-xli 

s Alciphro, Ep. ii. 3 'AAjtt/5«iSiji> Tivd nvBoxXia vofu^i. 

"* Fr. 34 KaffetioGfjuu trpoaZoicSav ttjv Ipxpriiv icat Xo66t6v gov tXaoZop. 

Tfi Fr. 33 naiitim/ Zi vaca?, fuucapte, <pevye rdtcdriov apafitvos. 
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Epicurus adjuring him to 'unmoor his bark and flee from all cul- 
ture ', in the idea doubtless that he should give himself up to the study 
of Epicurean philosophy. A letter to Idomeneus 1 addresses him appa- 
rently as a sort of guardian of Pythocles, and suggests that his conduct 
needed control. It was then natural that he should be selected by 
the compiler as the recipient of this letter. 

Introduction (§§ 84-88). 

The introduction is, no doubt, the work of the compiler, and is 
closely modelled in thought and diction on the introductions to the 
other letters, but by an occasional strange word or phrase seems to 
show that it is not by Epicurus himself. §§ 84, 85 are the usual 
epistolary opening, the request from Pythocles for a treatment of 
tol fiercmpa. and Epicurus' consent, together with the hope that it will 
be of value to other disciples as well : all this might be suggested by 
the opening of the letter to Herodotus. 

§ 84. 1. KXiW is otherwise unknown, and is possibly a quite 
imaginary person. 

2. SietcXcis . . . eireipw : of course epistolary imperfects. 

3. els jiaK«£pior fiiov, ' to a life of happiness which results from the 
knowledge of, and obedience to, the Epicurean philosophy: cf. to- 
IwKapCm &jv, Ep. iii, § 128, &c. 

4. 8wXoYi<wflf : cf. SiaAoytoTioV and SiaXoyi'oyuiTa below, but other- 
wise not an Epicurean word, and suggestive rather of other schools of 
philosophy in which discussion and dialectic played a larger part. 

g. rrtfX rflf iMTwS/JWf ' the phenomena of the sky ' : a regular term in 
Epicurus of wide connotation, including not merely what we should 
now call meteorology, but astronomy and, indeed, all the phenomena 
of the sky, and certain subterranean phenomena as well: cf. e.g. 
K. A. x, xi. 

efiirepfypaifrof, ' easy to be drawn in outline ' or ' sketched '. Again 
otherwise unknown in Epicurus. 

8. BaordSeis : the MSS. have Pa<rraZ,iiv, which would, of course, 
continue the construction of «vat, but is made impossible by the 
parenthetical us i<t>rp. The choice lies between Casaubon's ySa<rra^«ts 
and Usene^s paoraZflvn, and in spite of the prevalence of epistolary 
imperfects, the simpler emendation is the better; it is adopted by 
Bignone and von der Muehll. The literal meaning ' you have in your 
hands ', for purposes of study, is more probable than the derivative 
' you carry in your mind ', which would hardly be possible without 
some addition. Cronert proposes the more violent change to 
K&ivvaTOV . . . /3<urrd(ta>. 

9. oweCTxt'Otif"* : i. e. ' I am constrained ' by the great hopes I have 
of your future to accede to your request. 

1 Fr. 28 fi $ov\(t ttXoimov UvSoxXia irotijotu, pi) xnf^™' ■xpottriia, tip Si 
(mBufjias atpaiptt. 



COMMENTARY. §§ 84-85 277 

§ 86. 1. t& Xotira irttn-a, 'all my other writings * a slightly odd 
expression, which would not however be improved by Usener"s sugges- 
tion rot Xdirovra. 

4. <j)uCTio\oyi'as : Epicurus' regular technical term for the knowledge 
of nature and natural laws : cf. Ep. i, § 37, 1. 2 ; K. A. xi. 

ymi|fffou, 'genuine', i.e. the Epicurean science as opposed to any 
•other. ' 

•rots els doxoXias . . . tfiireTrXeyjicrais, ' for those involved too deeply 
{sc. to have time for full philosophical study) in one of the routine 
occupations'. For hyKvuXia in this sense cf. Fr. lviii fou vtpl tit 

•cyKuxXta Kai iroXiriKa SecrpMrrjplov. 

6. r-epioSEue, ' go through from point to point '. A good Epicurean 
word: cf. Ep. i, § 36, 1. 10 tijs owe^ous tSiv o\a>v ireptoSode. 

7. tv Trj (iiKpa ^TriTOfif Trpos 'Hp68oToi> dirEOTCiXapci' : an attempt to 
link on this letter with the first that suggests doubts as to its genuine- 
ness. It is interesting to find that as early as the composition of this 
letter — in the first or second generation of Epicurus' pupils — the letter 
to Herodotus was known as the /uKpa Mto/m; in distinction to the 
jxeyaXi) brvroprf, which was probably a more complete but less elaborate 
exposition of the whole system, intended for novices. Bignone notes, 
however, that in the Vita Epicuri, § 135, a passage is quoted as from 
the pxKpa. ariTop.ij which does not occur in the letter to Herodotus : 
this throws some doubt on the identification. It was the yxeyaA.17 
•ct-ito/mJ in all probability which was used by Lucretius : see Giussani, 
vol. i, p. 10. 

§§ 85-87 are concerned with the purpose of this investigation of the 
phenomena of the sky and the principles of its conduct. The sections 
are entirely based on two main ideas and their interconnexion, and 
are modelled both in diction and subject on §§ 78-80 of the letter 
to Herodotus. (1) The purpose of this branch of inquiry, as of all 
others in the Epicurean philosophy, is to prepare the way for the 
tranquil life : so long as we have any disquieting suspicion that the 
movements of the stars or phases of the weather are due to divine 
action and portend or express the attitude of divine beings to men, we 
cannot live undisturbed: we must learn that they are all caused by 
the action of natural law. (2) In the method of inquiry we shall find 
a difference from the procedure employed in ethics and in the explana- 
tion of earthly phenomena. In both those spheres it is possible to 
trace any given effect to its one single cause, but in dealing with to 
/xcrewpa we shall often have to suggest several causes for the same 
phenomenon — and this for two reasons : firstly, that in these greater 
phenomena of nature there often is more than one cause which can 
produce the same effect ; secondly, that, as we are not able to observe 
them as closely as earthly phenomena, we cannot be sure of the 
exact cause in any given case. We must then be ready to accept any 
probable explanation, provided it does not conflict with the data of 
sense-perception. But this plurality of causes need not cause us any 
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dlsturbanea=-and here the two ideas draw together — for it is not due- 
to My arbitrariness Or uncertainty in the sequence of occurrences, 
Or tb any breaoh in the laws of nature, but merely to the natural 
difference of the phenomena themselves and. our relation to 
them. These two notions are repeated ad nauseam throughout the 
letter. 

At the end of § 87 Epicurus proceeds more closely to the question- 
of method, and says that we must use the analogy of earthly pheno- 
mena to explain the heavenly, but never in doing so lose sight of the 
exact sense-impression which the phenomena in question makes 
upon us. 

9. (it| . . . yofulEir :. this direct general prohibition with fiy and the 
infinitive is not characteristic of Epicurus' own style: he would usually 
say oi Set vo/u£av or ov vofiurreov. For this reason Kochalsky pro- 
posed to alter «, which Usener regards as stispeclum, to euros. But 
\a\ (not oi) makes this impossible, and also invalidates Bignone's 
explanation that we should understand Set or Smarov or eySe^erat. 

10. koto mivafyfjv, ' in connexion ' with the other doctrines of the- 
system, physical or moral: see below for the distinction which 
Epicurus makes. For the expression cf. § 88, 1. 2 to o-wairrofieira 
rovrta. 

auroTcXws, ' independently ', as a department by themselves. For 
the general idea of the ultimate moral purpose of all physical investiga- 
tion cf. Ep. i, § 82, 1. I rj 8c &rapa$(a 

and K. A. xi. Bignone notes the supremacy of the moral interest in 
philosophy after the time of Aristotle. 

§.86. 1. J*V«: notice the very slight connexion. As Usener 
remarks, Epicurus himself would have written ivtna. /iip-e. Kochalsky 
would transfer xol from after 4<5vWtoi* before pyre. 

to dSuVaTok KOt 7rapaf3idX£ar6ai, ' to try actually to force that which is- 
impossible ', i.e. to force on phenomena an explanation derived from 
prejudice, but inconsistent with the evidence of the senses. An- 
expression quite in Epicurus' manner, the sense of which is resumed 
in d&co/iara k«vo koL vofw9ccruxs below, 1. 9. 

Koi is a little forced, and is omitted in several of the MSS. Cronert 
would expunge it, and Bignone thinks that it attached a second 
adjective which has fallen out, and would read xax (aVpaicrov), ' and 
would not lead to practical results '. I think ko.1 may be retained as 
emphasizing irapa/3ia£e<r6ai. 

2. tois ircpl fi£up Xdyois, ' the theories on various types of lives ', 
i.e. on ethics. The expression is odd, but doubtless intended as 
a link with Epicurus' treatise, IL-pi jSuof (cf. D.L. x. 27. 30): this 
again seems to point to a compiler. 

3. ray SKKav Qoo-atwr irpoBXijudrap : i.e. the problems of earthly 
phenomena and the problems of the 0817X0 concerning the ultimate 
composition of the universe, in both of which there is only one 
right explanation. 
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3. K&8apoiv, ' explanation ', ' clearing up ', a very unusual use, but 
paralleled just below, § 87. 4, by iKKaOcupo/jJvav. 

4. Sti tA irof . . . : a quotation from Ep. i, § 39, 1. 7. 

<«jjiaTa : the MSS. have trZfia, and the passage in Ep. i is not 
decisive owing to a lacuna, but Epicurus elsewhere always uses 
the plural. The atomic theory does not conceive of matter 
as one body, but an infinite number of bodies. We should, therefore, 
accept Usenet's correction. 

dycu^s +i5o-is : sc. the void. Cf. Ep. i, § 40, 1. 2, and note there. 

on Stojio (t&) oroix«a : cf. Ep. i, § 41, 1. 1. Usener's insertion of 
the article is necessary. 

5. t& ToioOra St) &ra is Bignone's correction for the MS. to. Toiavra. 
ri oa-a : this seems better than Usener's omission of 7, which it is hard 
to account for. 

ooro fiopaxV «x £l • • • j ' all things that have only one method of 
harmony with phenomena', i.e. can only be explained in one way 
which is consistent with the evidence of the senses. 

7. irXeoraxV «x €l K< " ^"i 5 Y 81 '^"*' 5 «Mw : not ' have a complex 
cause of birth ', but ' several possible causes of birth ' ; see introductory 
note above, and compare Ep. i, § 80, 1. 10 TrXtovaxpn ytWnu. 

8. -rijs oSatas . . . KOTtiyopioK, ' an account of its existence '. kott^ 
yopCa is again not a normal word in Epicurus, though he uses the 
verb. 

9. d|t(5(jiaTa k€v<1, 'propositions assumed without ground', i.e. a 
priori statements not founded on the evidence of the senses : so kevo? 
always in Epicurus ; e.g. Kevr}s Sofrjs, § 87, 1. 2, below, and K. A. xv, 
xxix. 

rofioOcaias : similarly the 'laying down of principles ' before inquiry. 

§ 87. 1. 4)8t) dXoyias has the best MS. authority, but B and other 
MSS. read tStaXoyure, which may conceal t'SioXoyias in the sense 
of ' personal prejudice which would not be unlike Epicurean lan- 
guage. With the text as it stands iJSt; means 'now that we have 
learnt the right method '. 

2. tou dOopuPws . . . l^y is of course the Epicurean ideal of life. So 
in the corresponding passage, Ep. i, § 80 <tra/>a»mjcr(u, irapaKryvopey. 

3. iroiTO . . . ylverai d<retoru$ corresponds to rb A.6opvfim • . . £rjv : 
the ideal, is fulfilled, and all life runs without disturbance. 

Ka-ra trdyraf (rue) . . . iicKaOaipofji^i' : with some hesitation I have 
adopted the emendation of Bignone, ' all goes without disturbance in 
regard to all of the phenomena explained in several ways in harmony 
with our experience, when one admits convincing explanations of 
them': i.e. if you once accept the principle that all convincing 
explanations must be admitted, then you can have the same &rapa£ia 
with regard to the celestial phenomena as you can have in morals and 
earthly phenomena. HP'Q have irav iw and the other MSS. have 
Kara irdvntv without the article, which will not stand. Bignone's 
reading involves an unusual meaning of Kara with the genitive, but 
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is better than the alternative Kara irav rmv. Usener alters koto, to koI, 
'even when all things are explained in several ways', but that is 
against Epicurus' teaching, for he only admits such plural explanations 
in regard to celestial phenomena. Cr5nert would omit Kara, making 
the construction an awkward genitive absolute. 

6. KaToXiin), ' leaves undisturbed does not try to get rid of it: so 
airokCirg in the next clause as opposed to eK^dXy. 

8. hii . . . rbv pGOof, * to superstition ', for the characteristic of the 
religious explanation of phenomena is that it asserts one theory tothe 
exclusion of all others, and claims certainty where it cannot be attained 
by reason. 

orjjAcia, 'indications': earthly phenomena cannot give us certain 
explanations of heavenly phenomena, but they can afford hints and 
analogies, which we can follow up. 

9. 8* em: Usener's text, which, on the whole,. seems the best solu- 
tion. The MSS. are divided between Se n, from which Usener's 
conjecture is derived, and Si two, which would just construe, though 
the repetition of nva just below would be very awkward. Bignone 
conjectures 8e m{6a)va, carrying on the idea of to iriOavoXoyovfievov in 
1. 5, but this is going very far away from the text. 

10. fj: a brilliant correction of Woltjer's for the meaningless t| of 
the MSS. 

koI o» to . . . (jxuKo/xera : almost concessive in effect, 'though we 
cannot observe celestial phenomena '. The clause would certainly be 
made easier by CrSnert's ov^ <5>s (based on E"s ovtus), but the change 
is not necessary. 

§ 88. 1. tA . . . +<£iToor(io : the actual appearance of the phenomena 
in sense-perception. 

sKdcrrou: there seems no reason for accepting the conjecture in 
Usener's note eKaarov, which is derived from the eKaormv of Froben's 
edition. 

tt|ptjt&i', ' must be kept to ', a favourite word of Epicurus' in this 
Sense : cf. Ep. i, § 38, 1. 4 Kara ras aur6y<rei<s Set irdvra rqpetv. A 
good instance of this principle is Epicurus' theory that sun and moon 
are actually the size we see them ; ato-Orja-K here gives us information 
and we must not try to get behind it. 

koI em t& crui'cnn'6/ji.ei'a . . . irXeoraxus o-unreXeiaflai : lit. ' and as re- 
gards what is associated with the actual appearance we must distinguish 
those things of which there is no evidence in our experience against 
several causes '. to. o-wairxd/Aera are the opinions {irpotrSo^a^oiieva) 
which we associate with the actual perception of sensation. In deal- 
ing with celestial phenomena we must distinguish those opinions, 
which may all simultaneously be true, from those which are certainly 
true or certainly false. This is Bignone's explanation of the passage, 
and I have little doubt that it is right. Usener reads <fri for «ri and 
puts a comma at Buupereov, 'we must distinguish from the actual 
appearance that which is associated with it, and of which there is no 
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evidence against several causes '. But this is not so satisfactory, since 
among the o-wairro/ieva of an appearance there may be some where 
there is no question of several opinions. 

2, & ouk dmfuxpTupeiTai : another technical expression of Epicurus' : 
we must bring our several explanations to the test of our experience 
and reject any which are refuted by it : there may still be several left 
uncontradicted. 

I. Worlds. 

The compiler of the letter plunges at once into the physical theory 
of Epicurus, and deals first with the nature and formation of worlds. 
As he is obviously putting together his account from different sources 
(sometimes apparently from the letter to Herodotus), the result is 
a little disjointed and here and there obscure. But we are not justified 
in rejecting as glosses statements, for which there is good evidence 
elsewhere, on the ground that they do not fit in very well with the 
context (see notes on lines 5 and 6). A world is first defined as 
a circumscribed portion of sky : then its boundaries and shape are 
discussed. We are next told that there are infinite worlds, and their 
creation and growth are described with comments on certain false 
theories. All these are well-known Epicurean topics, and the details 
will be better discussed in the individual notes. §§ 45, 73, and 74 of 
the letter to Herodotus should be compared together with Lucr. ii. 
1048-1174 and v. 416-508, 534-563- 

4. K<5<rpo$. Epicurus' conception of a 'world', like that of all 
ancient philosophers, was of a system in which the earth was the 
centre, and around it moved in orbits ever more distant, moon, sun, 

Elanets, and stars, the circumference of heaven forming the outer 
oundary. He differed from most of his predecessors in conceiving 
that there was an infinite number of such koct/«h besides our own, 

irepiox^ tis ofipovoO : i.e. a certain portion of sky circumscribed by 
it boundary (71-epas). 

fla-rpa : including sun and moon as well as stars : cf. § 90, 1. 6 ijAios 
ft Kal vekrprq K<u ra Aotira oarpa. Lucretius similarly uses aslra in 
an inclusive sense, v. 509. 

' an earth', a body like our earth to be the centre of the system. 

5. TrdVra to (jKuefyeea : both astronomical and meteorological ; in 
fuel, those with which he deals in the rest of this letter. 

5, 6. From this point the rest of the sentence is very confused in 
tllo MSS. : it runs a/irorop-r/v ex.owra aaro rov airelpov Kal karaX-qyovara 
iv trtpan T) dpaico 17 7rvKv<a kou. ov XvopAvov iravra. ra. iv avru <rvyxy<riv 
A,»ji//<Tcu Kal Xyyovcra rj iv Trepui.yopAva> . . . irtpLypax^-qv. It is, I think, 
dlear that this has been put together from various sources, but we are 
ttot Justified in assuming with Usener (who expunges kou KaraXyyovo-a 
1 , . j) irvKvZ and Kal ov \vop.evov . . . \rj\frerat. as two separate glosses) 
that the composition was affected by any one other than the original 
compiler of the letter. It is surely more reasonable to suppose some 
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dislocation. oJ XvofUvov . . . krjtfr erai is clear] j part of the definition 
and should come first: then follow certain descriptive participial 
clauses, (r) of its nature dTroro/wjv . . . wireipov, (2) of its boundary ko.1 
KaraXijyovaa . . . crrcuriv i)(ovTi, (3) of its shape k<u trrpoyyvXrjv . . . 
it€piypa<pyv. kcu \jyovcra then, which occurs in the MSS. after 
Antral, should be omitted as a mere repetition of kcu, KaraKajyomrn 
above caused by the misplacement of the clause oS XvoptcVov . . , 
Xfyjrertu, and a participle (fxovcrd) must be supplied with the last 
clause. We thus obtain a consistent and reasonable statement, and 
are not excluding phrases which add much force to the description. 
Bignone follows Usener in excluding the two clauses, but notes that 
they hang closely together : it is because the worlds have a definite 
boundary that their dissolution implies the destruction of all within 
them. 

5. ou XuofjieVou . . . X^<J»rrot: i.e. the irepioxq is not any casual piece 
of sky ' cut off but an organized whole, the dissolution of which implies 
disturbance in all its parts. The masculine ov goes back, slightly 
irregularly, to Koo-fios in spite of the intervening -n-epu>xn. 

6. diroTo/iV ixouora . , . : i.e. it is a portion cut off from the infinite 
universe. This idea had been already stated by Leucippus : D. L. ix. 
31 yCveo-Oat 8e tovs Koo-pjovs ovtg>* <pepeo-0ai kot dirorop^v ex r^s dirapov 
(fc. cpvcrecos) 7roAAa ampjira, iraiTota rots crxrjpjcwiv eis /ieya ksvov. For 
djroropviji' l^ovo-a equivalent pracfically to a.Trorp.7)9tura cf. <rrd<nv 
i\ovri, 1. 8. 

7. koI KaraX^youca <V Trepan: i.e. a world has a quite definite 
boundary: cf. Ep. i ( § 73, 1. 7 tovs Koo-fLOvs . . . kcu Trcurcar o-vyKpujw 
■7rmepa.trp.tvyv. 

t\ dpai^i t) truKviS: this boundary may in its composition be either 
dense or rare : that of our world, the ' flammantia moenia mundi ' (Lucr. 
i. 73), is rare : cf. Aetius ii. 7. 3, p. 336 d (Usener,_/r. 303) 'E-n-ticovpo? 
ivimv (lev KWTfunv apaubv to wepas, eViW 8e itvkvov, kcu tovtusv to. p.& 
Tiva KLvov/ieua ra 8* aK&rjra. 

tj 4V TrepioYOfi&w tj iv <rrd<nv expm : the outer circumference may 
either move round, as most probably, according to Epicurus, does 
that of our world (§ 92), or be stationary : cf. the passage from Aetius 
just quoted. Gassendi corrected the MS. error Icotwiv to Iv oramv. 

8. koI oTpoyyoXi)!' . . . irepiypa^f :. for this possibility of variation 
in the shape of worlds cf. Ep. i, § 74> !■ 1 «™ 8e kcu tovs k6o~/iov$ ovre 
e£ dvdymjs Set vopl^eiy era o"xy)piario-p^v f^ovras . . . : and the scholiori 
on that passage, 06s pier yap o~<pcupoei8eis, kcu cooetSeTs aAAovs, kcu 
aWoioo-xyiiovas erepovs. Bignone notes that the Pythagoreans con- 
ceived of a triangular world and Empedoclesof an egg-shaped world. < 

9. (exoucra): the only alternative to inserting a participle here seems 
to be to read Kara orpoyyvX-qv for kcu. arpoyyvXrjv as does the Tauchnite- 
text But though the confusion of kcu and Kara, is very frequent in 
these MSS., the sense is unnatural, and the sentence becomes still more ; 
incoherent. Usener and Bignone follow the MSS. with no alteration/ 
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constructing iripcypatp^v presumably after Sgovrt, but this is very 
awkward and Hardly sense : a Tripos cannot have a irepiypaifyq. 

iran-axGs : including, I think, all the previously mentioned alterna- 
tives, the density or rareness and movement or stationary character of 
eth irepas, as well as the varieties of shape. The variant iravra^ov is 
a mere error. 

ro. tuc yap 4>awd|t6>«!' . . . : an application of the principle above, 
I. 2 a ovk avTifiaprvpelrai tois Trap' r)fuv <paivop,evois TrXtovaxwt crvvre- 
KuarOai. Though our world has a irepas which is apanov and iripiayo- 
pavov, and is in shape o-'paipoeiSys, there is no evidence that there are 
not elsewhere worlds in which these details differ. 

{iv) T<38e : a necessary correction of Usener's for the MS. rmSe. 

it. \r)yov ouk lerri KoroXoPeti' : we cannot advance to the end of 
the world and ourselves perceive its nature : KaraXafieiv here of sense- 
perception. 

§ 89. 2. eitrw oweipoi to mXtjflos : SO Ep. i, § 45> 3 p-i)vK I 
Koa-pjot cwrapoi turtv, which may be the source on which the compiler 
draws : but the idea is an Epicurean commonplace : cf. Lucr. ii. 1048- 
1089. 

KaToXaSeiK: here of mental perception : we can quite well picture it 
in our mind, and, as Lucretius shows (loc. cit.), can adduce many 
reasons to prove it must be so. 

3. iv icoo-|ua : a curious idea, which I do not know elsewhere : a new 
world might form itself within an existing world, presumably as the 
old world dissolved. 

4. Kal {iv) : the addition seems necessary, and Usener had already 
suggested kSlv in his notes. 

|i€TaKoo-[uo) : a famous technical word of Epicurus'. There being 
In the universe all these koV/koi of various shapes, there must be 
Intervals between them, in which new -worlds might be formed. It 
was in the neraKoa-pw. that Epicurus placed the abodes of the gods : 
Cicero, de Nat. Deor. i. 8. 18, translates the word by intermundia. 

iv iroXuK&u toitu: it would be a place in which there was much 
void, but not entire void, for there is no large space of that character 
In the universe : Leucippus then (rives) was wrong in believing it to be 
ft ' great space of pure void ' : cf. pJya nevov in the passage quoted 
above on § 88, 1. 6. 

5. iv (jieviXu eiXiKpicel, sc. totj-u. There is no need with Zeller to 
Write iv p,eyd\<j> koI tlXucpivu kcvu. Bignone notes the difficulties 
which arose because the atomists did not sufficiently distinguish 
between space = extension and empty space. The phrase p.cydk<# «Xi- 
kpwti Kol KevS, is an attempt to express the latter, like Lucretius' ' locus 
Int&ctus, inane, vacansque', i. 334. 

*(>. nets : Casaubon's correction for riva, an obvious error. 

The Epicurean theory of the formation of 
Ii world : many conditions are requisite besides the mere aggregation 
ftf tiloms in a void : (a) they must be atoms of the right kind to form 
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combinations, Sec. ; (6) they must be capable of uniting (wpoo-0«ras) and 
forming organized bodies (StapOpdcrcK) and causing changes of posi- 
tion ; (c) they must be able to supply the right material to the right 
places. 

,8. irpooQicreis : the juxtapositions of matter which are creative of 
things. 

SiapdpcSacis, 'articulations', i.e. they must be able to form bodies 
which are organized : Bignone takes it to mean more definitely ' con- 
nexions', but it implies the notion of separation as well as that of union. 

(j,eTO(rrdo-«s : the moving of portions of matter to their appropriate 
places, e. g. of the fiery materials to the sky, where they can form the 
heavenly bodies and ether. 

9. EirapSeiitrets, 'irrigations', not merely of liquid material, but of 
the constant supply of appropriate material to the appropriate quarter. 
The whole description should be compared with Lucr. v. 449-494, 
and especially with ii. 1112-1119, where the diction is very like that 
here : 

nam sua cuique locis ex omnibus omnia plagis 

corpora distribuuntur et ad sua saecla recedunt, 

umor ad umorem, terreno corpore terra 

crescit et ignem ignes procudunt aetheraque aether, 

donee ad extremum crescendi perfica finem 

omnia perduxit rerum narura creatrix; 

ut fit ubi nilo iam plus est quod darur intra 

vitalis venas quam quod fluit atque recedit. 

10. lug T«X«i<4<r«ws, 'until the period of completion'. Epicurus 
held that with worlds so with bodies there was a process of gradual 
growth, new material being always absorbed, until a limit of comple- 
tion was reached, and from that time began the process of decay, in 
which more was given off than taken in : cf. Lucr. ii. 1105-1174. 

Kai SiaiiofTjs, 'and stability': Epicurus recognized such a period 
between those of growth and decay. It is unnecessary to follow 
Usener in altering to Sta/tonjv (sc. iroioxwrmv), which is very awkward" 
in construction. 

1 r. t& uiroB\r]0EVra OcpAia : the atomic foundations on which the 
world is built: i.e. the original nuclei which uniting in their turn 
formed ' things '. 

tV irpoaSoxT)!' SiWai irotet<rflai : i. e. as long as they are capable of 
assimilating new material. See Lucr. ii. loc. cit., and particularly 
1122-1130. 

§ 90. 1. 06 yip dOpourpde Set p.6vov : a mere aggregation of atoms 
in a void, such as Leucippus had supposed, is not sufficient to make 
a world : the atoms must have these other characteristics, which will 
produce the proper unions, and enable the process of assimilation to 
take place. 

ou8e Kror: he passes from Leucippus to Democritus, rS>v <pwucaw 
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KoXovfUvosv tvs, who thought that a world was produced mechanically 
by an atomic whirl, caused in its turn by his convenient ' maid-of-all- 
work ' avdyM], acting thus in a purely arbitrary manner : Epicurus 
thus asserts his independence of both his predecessors in the atomic 
theory. 

2. kot& t4 So£a£<S|xei'oi', 'according to the mere fancy of the 
imagination Democritus' supposition of the whirl created by 

rests oh no evidence of the senses, and it is directly opposed to 
<j>cuv6fji.eva (see below) : it was an a^Cmfw. icevbv koL vo/xoOecrla. Epicurus 
had of course another quarrel with Democritus' notion of avayicq in 
the region of morals. 

3. augea-6ai re: we must supply rbv Koo-pov. Democritus' notion 
apparently was that the whirl went on gradually increasing in size by 
the assimilation of external particles, until it grew so big as to come 
into collision with another world, and then followed destruction : cf. 
HippoL 565- 13 a <j>6dpeo-dai Se avrov: wr aWyXmv irpoo^ro-rovras. 

t&v $u(tik5>v: said contemptuously, ol <pv<rixot, for Epicurus, are 
the earlier cosmologists, whom he associates with the unbending appli- 
cation of avdyKT/, and therefore with determinism: cf. Ep. iii, § 134. 1 
iirel KpeiTTOV rpr rS irepl OeSiv fj.v$to KaraKokovOttv tj rfj tuiv <j>wrucmv 
tl/uipnevrj SovXeveiv: but he is always thinking principally of 
Democritus. 

4. touto y&p . . . toIs +oifO(iEi'ois : this might be very diffi- 
cult to explain, if we had not got the illuminating passage at the 
end of Lucr. ii, for of course we have no sense-evidence of the 
creation and destruction of worlds. Epicurus clearly refers to 
the analogy of the growth of bodies, where we see the process of 
assimilation up to a point, after which decay sets in owing to the 
excess of matter lost over that taken in. 

II. The Heavenly Bodies. 

The second main section of the letter, which extends to § 99, deals 
with the heavenly bodies as constituent parts of their respective worlds. 
A variety of points is dealt with in the order traditional in Epicurean 
works. The epitome is very brief, but can be supplemented from 
Other Epicurean sources, and especially from the fifth book of 
Lucretius. The general ideas are founded on the notions of 
Epicurus' predecessors, and particularly of Democritus, but there 
are many characteristic additions and alterations. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the whole conception is geocentric. 

(a)(6) § 90. 6— 11 deal with the creation and constitution of the 
heavenly bodies. They were not independently formed and then 
Included in a world, but were gradually fashioned inside the world, as 
appropriate bodies were linked on to them : these bodies were rare in 
texture, and of the nature of wind or fire. AH these are doctrines of 
the Atomic School. 
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6. to X<nu& fiorpa : the sun and moon being themselves included as 
&<rrpa, as in § 88, 1. 4, above. 

(ofi) is an old and necessary addition : the sentence must have been 
negative, as is shown by dAA.* (1. 7), and proved by our general knowr 
ledge of Epicurus' theories. Bignone has pointed out that there is no 
real contradiction between this passage and De Placitis, L 4 (Usener, 
fr. 308), in which the air is said crvfji7r€ptXafx/3dv€LV tcl ajcrtpa. in its 
rotation: this does not necessarily imply that they were originally 
outside the /cooyios. 

naff iaxni, ' independently outside the ko<t/«>s. 

7. For the gloss after toS i<6<rpov see note below. 

8. efi0us, ' from the start i.e. from the origin of their own existence 
and that of the ko<t/u>s : as soon as a world was formed, the heavenly 
bodies began to be created in it : cf. Lucr. v. 443-454. 

Trpoaxpio-eis : a technical term of Anaxagoras, here used exactly in 
his sense, and possibly with intentional reminiscence. From the 
original chaos bodies of like texture were separated out (/c/jtb-ts) and 
joined one another (7rpos) : cf. Lucr. v. 443 sq. : 

diffugere inde loci partes coepere paresque 
cum paribus iungi res et discludere mundum 
membraque dividere et magnas disponere partis. 

9. Sie^o-eis, 'vortices', referring to the independent rotation of the 
revolving nuclei, and not to the Stvos which causes the movement of 
the heavenly bodies through the sky. 

Xemoft.epuy, ' of light parts ' : the idea being that the lighter bodies 
were ' squeezed out ' between the heavier, which formed the earth, and 
so lifted into the sky to form sun, moon, &c. : cf. Lucr. v. 453 : 

expressere ea quae mare sidera solem 
lunamque efficerent et magni moenia mundi. 

-nveuftariKui', ' of the nature of wind ', and therefore volatile, and 
capable of rising and subsequently performing the revolution. 
Bignone translates ' gaseous but that seems to introduce too modern 
an idea. 

10. irupoeiSfip, 'of the nature of fire', and therefore capable of 
giving out heat and light. 

• *j cuoOqcns: perception cannot of course give us any information 
as to the creation of the heavenly bodies nor directly as to their 
composition : but it does show them to us moving through the sky 
and giving out light, and we must therefore infer their nature on the 
analogy of similar phenomena on earth. 

In the course of the sentence at different places in different MSS., 
but in most after rov koct/wv and avgrjariv ikd/ifiavev, are found the 
words koI ocra ye Si) <r<o£« and 6/j.oi<t>s 8e kcu yrj k<u OdXarra. The 
variation of their position in the MSS. would alone justify us in 
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following Usener and excluding them as glosses, but the internal 
evidence is also strong, kcu ocra yt St/ o-<££« was an ill-expressed note 
to include, e.g. comets, falling-stars, and other heavenly phenomena, 
which hardly come under the head of to Aora-a oot/w, but o-<5£« is a 
word Epicurus would not have used in this sense. Gassendi's proposal 
10 attach the words to the other gloss, ' the earth and the sea and all 
that in them is does not help, nor is it improved by Usener's sugges- 
tion oru£j}, and the Tauchnitz reading 00-a ye Si) f <ao>v is very irrelevant. 
Bignone regards them as continuing the construction of viro rov Koar/tov, 
'by the world and those parts of it which; serve as its defence', 
i.e. the flammantia moenia mundi, but this seems very far-fetched. 
Similarly o/touus Se kcu yrj kcu. Odkcurcra was meant to note that earth 
and sea too were not an independent creation : this is of course quite 
good Epicurean doctrine, but it cannot have been in the text here, as 
sea and earth are certainly not composed of Xeirroiiepeis <pvtrci$, tjtoi 
wvevfJuariKal ij irvpoetSefe. 

(c) § 91. The size of the heavenly bodies is in reality either the 
same or slighdy larger or smaller than we see them. This is one of 
the most characteristic of Epicurus' doctrines both in its boldness and 
its childishness. It was of course based primarily on his complete 
trust in the evidence of sense-perception. We see sun, moon, and 
stars as of a certain size ; we have no right to attempt to go behind 
the evidence of our senses: therefore they are that size. But he 
based it also on terrestrial analogies : in the case of earthly fires, we 
notice that we cease to feel their heat before they appear through 
distance to diminish in size (Lucr. v. 566-573): but we are very 
conscious of the sun's heat, therefore it has not diminished in 
apparent size. Again, the outline, of a light becomes blurred before 
it decreases in size : but the moon's outline is not blurred : therefore 
it again has not diminished (Lucr. v. 579-584); This argument the 
compiler merely alludes to in L 5, but it is clearer in the scholiast's 
reference to the eleventh book of the Ilepl ^uo-tcus: see app. crit, 
' if its size had been lost through the distance much more would its 
colour have been : for there is no distance better adapted for such loss 
than that of the sun ', i.e. no earthly fire is ever so far away and 
therefore so likely to lose both in size and splendour. 

1. (koi o-cX^nis) : an almost certain addition of Usener's : ' Epicurus ' 
would hardly have written rjXCov re koi tS>v Aoitjw acrrpwv : cf. § 90, 
1. 6, above. 

2. K<rra fiee to irp&s rjjias . . . k<xt& 8c to Ka8' afro. At once an 
indication of the line of thought in Epicurus' remarkable decision, and 
an interesting illustration of the whole idea of bri/iaprvpricris (see notes 
on Ep. i, §§ 50, 51, and K. A. xxiv). We see the sun a certain size : that 
is its size wpos 17/wis : i.e. that is what the sun looks like at the distance 
we are from it, just as a distant tower looks round. Are we then to 
conclude at once that is its size Kaff avro ? No, it is a irpovfUvov : we 
must try for cTri/tapru/^o-is. In the case of the tower we can go nearer 
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to it and see: we cannot do this with' the sun, but we can use the 
analogy of terrestrial lights (see introductory note to this section), and 
shall then have confirmatory evidence that K aff ouro it is about the 
size we can see it. Bignone takes koto ... to wpos ^as to mean ' as 
far as concerns us', Le. as far as it is necessary for our happiness 
to know, but that does not make a natural contrast with to . . . 



Kao ovto. 



(tec to: Schneider's correction of /teVrot. 
3. <j>ait>eTai : the reference to the eleventh book of the Ilepl <j>v<rem, 
which comes in at this point in the MSS., is a very obvious scholium; 
The illustration, which is important, is quoted in the introductory j 
note. - 
ifroi ^llov . . . : the idea of /u/cp<3 is certainly to be supplied with 
peltov as well as IXottov : cf. Lucr. v. 564, 565: 

nec nimio solis maior rota nec minor ardor 
esse potest, nostris quam sensibus esse videtur. 

And again 590, 591. . ■ 

After tjiXikoOtoi' the MSS. have oi x a/to, which I take to be 
merely a note on p&pv . . . rj . . . eXarrov rj tijXikoStov, i.e. 'it can't 
be all these three at the same time'. Lachmann, believing it to be a 
corruption of a true reading, proposed tvx&v, Usener with more 
probability -nxyxaya. But no verb is needed, and I believe the words 
are simply a ridiculous comment : so Kochalsky. 

o3tw yap koi to trap' Tjp.te irupo . . . would be almost intelligible in 
itself, but is explained by the scholiast's quotation from the Hepl 
4,v<r«os and the parallel passage in Lucr. (see introductory note). 

6. koI ir&f hi . . . As usual, what we must do is to look at the clear 
evidence of the senses and not confuse it with Trpoo-So^ofo/teva : cf. 

Ep. i, § 5°. &c - , . ' 

IcaTJijio, 'an objection': apparently from its occurrence in Sextus 
Empiricus an Epicurean word for the more usual eVorrao-ts. 

7. Ifopyfyoox, ' the clear visions ' uncontaminated with opinion : a 
technical Epicurean word : cf. § 93, 1. 9. v 

8. iv tois wept <j>u'(reus ptSXtois: i.e. presumably in Book XI, from 
which the passage quoted by the scholiast is taken. ; 

(d) § 92. 1-8. The rising and setting of the heavenly bodies. Two 
possible explanations are given : (1) that of Heraclitus, that these 
bodies of light are extinguished at their setting and kindled again each , 
day at their rising; (2) that of Anaximenes, that they appeared from 
behind the earth and then were hidden again by the land. Against 
neither of these explanations do phenomena afford any objection, and 
they must therefore be regarded as equally true: the phenomenon is 
one of those which may xX e ova X 5s yeeeVflat. The alternatives are 
put with almost equal brevity by Lucr. v. 650-655, though in speaking 
of the nature of dawn in the following paragraph he somewhat enlarges 
the ideas. 
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2. Sywfyiv : cf. Aet ii. 20. 16 'HpowcAetTos iva/i/ta voepbv to ix 
OaXirrrp elvai tov rjXtov. Xenophanes appears to have held the same 
view (cf. Hippol. Ref. i. 1 4). Heraclitus' own word is here intentionally 
recalled. 

Usener, thinking that Svaafriv and ©■/Stow ought to be closely linked, 
Inserts re after ava^wand omits koto, before afShriv : but they corre- 
spond exactly to aWroXas kol Svo-ces above. The rising is caused by 
the SvafK and the setting by the or/Jons, and a too close connexion 
would upset the correspondence. 

3. ouVaoOcu : an Or. obi. infinitive, or else prolate after bfo€\erat 
Understood : cf. yivttrOax, § 106. 2. It is not necessary to alter to 
8wot6V with Usener. 

ircpioTdaeos, 'the composition of the surrounding matter', a 
favourite word of the writer's : cf. § 102. 7, § 104. 9. Bignone trans- 
lates ' conditions ', but the two passages cited seem to show that the 
word has a more concrete meaning. The idea is explained more 
clearly by Lucretius, v. 660-668. The ' seeds of fire ' gather together 
In the east towards dawn and make themselves into a compact body, 
Which is the new sun. It is perhaps worth while noting that this 
theory of Heraclitus is quite incompatible with the idea of the gradual 
eomposition of the heavenly bodies in the growing koo-/xos enunciated 

in § 90. 

4. kcu Kaff" cKOT^pous Tous tottous, ' especially in regard to the two 
places on each occasion', i.e. the places of the daily composition and 
extinction of sun (or moon): there must in the east be an atmosphere 
Conducive to its kindling and in the west to its extinction. Meibom 
fftrly emended to rpon-ovs, which makes the clause meaningless, and 
UNener, adopting his reading, excluded the words as a gloss. Bignone 
shows that the- inclusion of the words is essential : one of the objec- 
tions made in antiquity to the theory of Heraclitus was that though it 
WB8 easy to conceive of the extinction of the sun in the western sea, 
It was by no means easy to imagine its kindling in the east, and 
Lucretius (v. 660 ff.) lays special stress on this. There must there- 
fore be the requisite atmospheric composition ' in both places '. 

fl. (koX) a necessary addition made by Usener to correspond with 
Hul Kara avcujnv, 1. 2. As so often, it was lost before Kara by 
' liiiplography '. 

6. iK^iveiav . . . ^mirpootienpii'. We must remember that the 
early philosophers did not think of the earth as a sphere, and the sun's 
nightly course did not present itself to them as a passing under 
Ul# earth, so much as a passing round behind the lofty ground in 
north, corresponding to a journey round the southern sky during 
)||t# (lay-time. The earth was tilted up to the north and the sun 
pwjftt behind it. So Aristotle {Meteor. B. i. 354 a 28) referring to 
AHBXltrienes, iroAAoirs iraio-Brjvai tS>v ap)(a.uov fier&apokoywv tov rj\u>v 
jtt^ dtipetrOai irrb yrjv, dXXa irepi rrjv yrjv koI tov tottov tovtov, aipavt- 
ftfiwu 8i «al rroitiv vuiera 81a to vijrr)\rp' elvat Trpbs apierov tt)v yrjv* 
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-fa*6«a and brarpotrtenpvi are again probably^ technical terms 
borrowed from one of those who held this, theory. Some editors have , . 
doubted the form tVnrpoo-^o-tv and wished to 'restore «rwpoo-ft,<nv : r 
but it is exactly the kind of form that one would expect to find in one 
of the older philosophers, from whom it is probably quoted. ; 

(e) 92 8-98. 3. The motions of the heavenly bodies are next 
dealt with and various possible causes suggested. There is an unfor- 
tunate lacuna, which almost certainly contained other explanations 
than the two given : we can restore, them from the closely parallel ,j 

Pa ?^ L ^^1ncluding both : the daily revolution and the | 
orbit of the heavenly bodies, their apparent path round the heavens, as 
indiqated by the successive points of their daily nsmg. 

oiK d&Ww : a rather more tentative statement than usual. . 
o koitcl •rtii' tou SXoo oSparou BCrqr : jr. the whole heaven moves round 
in a whirl and takes the heavenly bodies with it. This was the theory 
of Anaximenes,whothought(Aet. ii. ,. 4 )thatthe mouonof the heaven 
was ' like a mill-stone ' and not < like a wheel ', ue. horizontal and not 
perpendicular : this of course corresponds with his notion of the daily ^ 
revolution of the sun (see note on 1. r, above): cf. Lucr. v. 6«*-*xfc J 
where the possible mechanism . of this revolution is more fully ; J 

CX fi a Su & . . • SfrlK: «, the heaven as a whole remains | 
stationary, and the individual heavenly bodies perform their circuits J 
M Lucr v «I7-S33>. This individual motion may again be due to a 
Various ckusel of which the text, as we have it refers to two | 
o k<xtA tV . . . : i.e. a < natural law 'undated at the begin- , 

.ning of the world, causes all the bodies to move u> one to.^ % 
of course, with its characteristic assertion of avay^, was the : theory 
of Democritus, which is explained at greater length by Lucr. v. ^ 

62 IT 6 ^ dvaToXij,' towards the east': as Lucretius explains, the : 
orbi of the heavily bodies is in reality in the reverse direction to : 
what it appears to us: for the nearer a body is to the earth toe ■ 
slower it moves, the moon slower than the sun, the sun dian the 
Sanlts But when we observe this motion against the background • 
ofthe fixed stars, it seems to us by a familiar optical delusion that , 
?hev are moving in the reverse direction, the moon qu.cker than, 
he sun thTsun than the planets. It is possible that this notion was ; 
Sffid in The passage P lost in the lacuna. Bignone translates, 
explained m tne p 8 , impossible that the word 

ZmA "e original creation of sun and moon : in reference 3 
to them it could only mean their daily nsing. 

?SS There is undoubtedly something, probably several hues lost . 
at this point. Lucretius in the parallel passage^ mentions two : 
DOSsXe causes of the individual revolution of the heavenly bodies,, 
(?) 519-S1, that they were impelled by an internal fire trying to 
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escape : this appears to have been the theory of Anaximander, 
(2^ 522-523, that they were driven on by an external current of air : 
this was the theory of Anaxagoras (Aet. ii. 23. 2). Then we pass on 
to the fourth explanation, which is here left us in a fragmentary 
condition. In Lucretius this appears in the form that the bodies 
move on to places where they can find food, i.e. are naturally attracted 
to a fresh supply of fuel : this appears to have been the theory of the 
Stoics. The letter has it in a slightly different form, which seems 
more consistent with the theory of the constant rekindling of the 
heavenly bodies : the apparent progress of the stars is really the con- 
stant spread (Imvc/ujoxs) of fire moving on to fresh fuel (we may 
perhaps compare the advance of a spark along a train of gunpowder). 
In this form the theory may certainly be attributed to Heraclitus, who 
held the ata^is (§ 92, 2, note). 

1. * * t<Itt) deppaoxa : the mutilated word must have been a superla- 
tive: possibly, as Usener suggests, <r<f>o8pord.Tg. 

2. bnv4ju\m.v,' spread', the verb, too, is soused of lire, e.g. irvp «r«'«/« T0 
to oo-tv, Hdt. 5. 10 1. Bignone would take the words after the lacuna in 
more direct correspondence with Lucretius' statement. He would 
complete the missing word brtTrfieuyraTri (« in the MSS.) and trans- 
lates, ' (it is possible that the heavenly body moves through the sky in 
search of the heat) most appropriate to it, and proceeds, as though 
feeding on the fire, successively from place to place '. But apart from 
the questionable meaning assigned to ctW/«jo-is, the rendering at the 
end is surely impossible with JdVros, which must go with rov wvpos. 

(/) § 98. 11. 3-8 deal with the question of the tropics of sun 
and moon. Besides appearing to perform a revolution, they seem 
also to go up and down in the sky, standing higher in the heavens at 
one part of their orbit than another. The highest and lowest points 
were known as the rpcnrac or turning-places, and the problem now 
discussed is really the whole nature of this ' ecliptic ', which ranges 
between the tropics. Again, various alternatives are presented, which 
correspond closely to the ideas of the causes of motion in the previous 
section. 

4. Xdfroo-if oupaeoG: this theory goes closely with the first theory 
in the previous section. If the. motions of the heavenly bodies 
are caused by the revolution of the whole heaven, then their 
' obliquity ' must be due to an ' obliquity ' of the entire sky : i. e. it is 
set at an angle to the plane of the earth. This does not however 
appear, as one would expect (see note on § 92. 9), to have been the 
theory of Anaximenes, but of Empedocles : it is implied in Lucr. 
v. 691-693 : 

propter signiferi posituram totius orbis, 
annua sol in quo concludit tempora serpens, 
obliquo terras et caelum lumine lustrans. 

toIs xp° t ' ot s KOTKji'OYKao-(iei'ou, ' constrained by or ' in respect to the 
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times ', probably refers to the obvious connexion between the ecliptic 
and the succession of the seasons. 

5. iipos ivrttwrur, ' the contrary thrusting of a current : this theory 
goes with that of a stationary heaven and independent orbits : the- 
revolution of sun and moon would be in the same plane as the earthy 
but that they are thrust out of their course towards the tropics by 
cross-currents of air. This was the theory of Anaxagoras : cf. Aet. ii. 
23. 2 ivrairuxra tov irpos t<us apicron depos, and is fully explained by 
Lucr. v. 637-649. . ' 

*j Kai uXtis . . • ^\enrou'iTT)s must be taken in connexion with the last 
theory of the movements : the train of fuel along which the fire moves 
lies along this oblique orbit. This then was the theory of the Stoics 
and almost certainly, though we have no authority for it, of Herachtus, 

6. lxo\Ui>w<i, 'successively', Usener's correction of exppivois or 
evouevws in the MSS. ,,,,.,» 

ttjs 8' iKXenrotfmjs, 'when the other', sc. the former fuel, 'fails .. 
I have with hesitation adopted Usener's correction of the MS. rip Se 
KaraXeiirovoys. There is no trace of an intransitive use of KaTaAcnreiv, 
and it is not likely that KaToXcwro/tei^s (von der Muehll), which is the 
sense required ('being left behind'), should have been altered into 
the active, as might be the case if there were a neighbouring active 
participle. - „ ' 

7. *j Kal e£ ipx^s • • • Kii-elorOcu : corresponds to the theory that tne > 
heavenly bodies were originally set in STvot by dvaymj (see note on 
1. 5 above). It is the theory of Democritus, and is in part set out as 
such, though in a paragraph where he has not quite understood his 
own argument, by Lucr. v. 621-636. 

dorpois : a good instance of its use for sun and moon. 

8. 0I6V tic' 2XiKa : the combination of the daily revolution of sunt g 
and moon with the gradual mounting or descent to the tropics would-? 
of course produce a spiral movement, otov rw, Usener, for olov re. J 

8-13. The section ends with the usual appeal to the principles of 
argument, here with greater elaboration than usual. | 

9. ouBefi, Usener, for oidev, a necessary correction as there is nas 
evidence for 8ui<f><i)veiv with the genitive. • 

ivapyi)fiAT(ov. cf. § 91. 7. _ c - ' , V 

10. fiepay, 'subjects', lit. 'departments of inquiry ; cf. J 91. «s| 

TOVTO TO /XE/50S. . - , i 

1 2. &viyew is, I think, a slightly more probable correction ot the? 
dTriyeo' of most MSS. than B's iirdyav adopted by Usener. ivdyuv;, 
or hravdyeiv is Epicurus' technical word in this sense : cf. K. A. xxu| 
xxvi. Von der Muehll prefers the double compound ewavdyew. A 4 

t&s dpSpoiroSuSeis . . . rexyirdas, ' slavish', because they are wedded 
to one explanation instead of having an open mind for many possirj; 
bilities, like the true Epicureans. . S 

dorpoXoywi': not 'astrologers' in our sense, but professional;; 
astronomers : a subdivision of the <pvcriKo( (§ 90. 3). ' : *; 
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(g) The moon. (1) Its phases. § 94. The letter now passes to the 
Consideration of certain problems with regard to the moon, which are, 
rs usual, traditional among the physical philosophers. It deals first 
with the phases, and again reports several traditional explanations 
without the expression of any preference. The sentence should be 
compared with Lucr. v. 705—750, which shows the connexion of the 
explanations given here with the theories concerning the moon's light 
which are discussed in the following sentence. 

1. Keiweig . . . TrXt)p<5ff«9 : all the MSS. agree on the plural in 
both cases, and it seems simpler to alter owo.it' aV (1. 2) to the plural with 
Meibom rather than ' restore ' the singular here. The plural would 
be quite natural : each separate phase of the moon is a k«V<oo-is or 
ft irAiflMxris, and the whole process of waxing and waning is rightly 
described by the plural. 

2. orpo<f»|p tou o-wfiaTos toiJtou, ' the turning round of the moon's own 
body '. If this idea is combined with the theory that the moon has its 
own light, then the moon, as Lucretius explains (v. 720-730), is thought 
of as a ball light on one side and dark on the other, and its gradual 
turning round causes the appearance of the phases. This was 
approximately the theory of Heraclitus, who (Aet. ii. 24. 3) thought that 
both sun and moon were ' bowl-shaped ' (o-*ca<£oeiSc?s), and that the 
turning of the concave side to us caused both the phases of the moon 
and also eclipses. Lucretius (v. 727) attributes the theory to the 
Chaldeans, from whom possibly Heraclitus took it. On the other 
hand, if the action of * turning' be combined with that of the moon's 
reflected light, we get approximately the right explanation of the 
phases, as described by Lucr. v. 705-714. 

3. cxifiaTH7|K>us depos, 'the conformation of the atmosphere'. This 
theory, which is not mentioned by Lucretius, goes naturally with the 
notion of the rekindling of the heavenly bodies : at times the ' fuel- 
track ' of the moon runs through dense and moist tracts of atmos- 
phere, so that portions or the whole of the light was extinguished. 
We may therefore compare the theory Lucretius puts forward (v. 696- 
700) of the unequal length of nights and days. This notion seems 
(0 have been held by Xenophanes (Aet. ii. 29. 5). 

KaTa TrpoCT0e-ri)o-£is, ' by the interposition ', as Lucretius explains 
(v. 715-719), of another opaque body which is itself invisible to us, so 
(liftt the moon's own light is partially or completely hidden. This 
Wbh the theory of Anaximenes (Aet. ii. 13. 10) and Anaxagoras 
(Hippol. i. 8. 6). Though imTrpoadeTrja-Li is more usual in this sense,' 
e.g. § 92. 6, it seems unnecessary to alter with Usener to ko.t 
iffMrp<Kr0«T)7<reis. 

g, toutou tou eTSous, ' of this appearance ', almost ' of these phases 
-dnoooWs, ' accounts ', ' explanations '. 
7, &iro8oiafid£r] : an intentional use of a legal technical term, 
ofl T«0eoapT)K(is : Cobet's restoration of ovre 6e<oprr)Ttic5>s. 
(a) Its light. § 94. 9~§ 95. 7. The next section deals with the 
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origin of the moon's light and with the two explanations that it is her 
own, or is reflected from the sun. Lucretius does not deal separately 
with this problem, but refers to it, as we have seeiv in the discussion ; 
of the phases of the moon, and again in his discussion of its size ; 
(v. 575-576)- 

9. i£ iau-ri\s : this view was held by Anaximander (Aet. ii. 25. 1) and 
Xenophanes (id. ii. 28. 1). 

10. diro tou TjXtou: the belief of. Thales, Empedocles, and 
Anaxagoras. 

§ 95. 1. teal Y&p irap* rj|ui» : the analogy of things on earth is in 
favour of the double possibility. ' 

2. Kal o&Qkv ^p/irooocrraTei . . .: and nothing in the phenomena of 
the sky is against either explanation. 

3. 16lv tis . . . : another long exposition of the principles, but an 
unusually clear statement. The two mistakes we have to avoid are 
admitting explanations which are inconsistent with phenomena, and 
arbitrarily confining ourselves to a single explanation. 

6. tout iynol paToius: a good instance of the superiority of B> 
which alone preserves the text, which is dreadfully mangled in the 
other MSS. 

(3) Its face. § 05. y-§ 06. 4. The face in the moon is a subject 
not touched on by Lucretius, but dealt with by some of the early 
philosophers. Two causes are suggested for its appearance. 

7. «!p4o<ris, ' impression ', the word ordinarily used to represent the 
image on the retina of the eye. 

8. koto iropoMoyV y.epuv, 'by the succession of varying parts',; 
i.e. the contour of its surface changes in successive places and so 
causes the appearance : Anaxagoras had so explained the face in the 
moon (Aet. ii. 30. 2). 

9. kot' £irnrpoa8£rT)oxe, 'by the interposition of other bodies' shut- 
ling out the moon's light, and so causing the shadows which produced:; 
the appearance. This may have been the theory of Anaximenes, who 1 
gave a similar account of the moon's phases; see on § 94. 3 above. * 

iroT : the MSS. have wavra, which must be a mere mistake. 

Geupotrro, ' might be observed ', i.e. in terrestrial phenomena, so as v 
to suggest an explanation by analogy. ■ | 

§ 06. 2. tt\v Toiounrji' {sc. 68ov) lx , ' £ " £t " : 11 is unnecessary to emend 
with Usener to vxyevaiv^ Bignone compares § 114. 3 7rapa to t»)vJ 
ivavrlav KiviurOai. 

3. tis fj p-ox^p-tfos : the MSS. have twtI fw.\ofiivoK (or jSaXXoftcpois);: -* 
again this seems a necessary correction. 

(X) Eclipses. § 06. 5-10. The letter proceeds to deal very briefly 
with the problem of the eclipses of sun and moon, and suggests two . 
possible causes corresponding to the general theories of sun and moon i 
already enunciated ; either the temporary extinction of the luminaries-'! 
or their obscuration by the interposition of some other body. The ; 
latter explanation is then subdivided according to the nature of the • 
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interposed body. The text is rather uncertain and the whole passage 
made obscure by its brevity, but much light is thrown upon it by the 
longer discussion in Lucr. v. 751-770. 

6. koto o$laiv. i.e. just as we have seen the cause of the daily 
setting and rising maybe the extinction and rekindling of sun and 
moon, their eclipses may be due to the same cause, when the ' fuel- 
track' passes through damp regions. So Lucr. v. 758-761 (cf.768-770): 

solque suos etiam dimittere languidus ignis 
tempore cur certo nequeat recreareque lumen, 
cum loca praeteriit flammis infesta per auras, 
quae faciunt ignis interstingui atque perire? 

This was probably the theory of Xenophanes (cf. Aet. ii. 24. 4). 

7. kot limrpoa6^n)<rn', 'by the interposition of another body', 
e.g. as, in point of fact, the eclipse of the sun is due to the interposi- 
tion of the moon between earth and sun and that of the moon to the 
interposition of the earth between sun and moon. The writer is not 
satisfied with these possibilities, but must add others. 

fj yijs: this of course accounts for the eclipse of the moon, as 
Lucretius clearly explains v. 762-764: 

et cur terra queat lunam spoliare vicissim 
lumine et oppressum solem super ipsa tenere, 
menstrua dum rigidas coni perlabitur umbras. 

This explanation was given by Anaxagoras, Aet. ii. 29. 6, 7 ras 8' 
i«Xeii/f€ts [ttjv Grek-qinrjv irotcurdai] els to (TKvaxrpjx rijs yi}<s ip.tritrTOVo'av, 
lAtra^v p.h> ap.<poTeptav rmv dorcpw yevofUvrjs, paXXov Se ri}s o-e.\rpri)S 
ivTKftpaTTOfi.cvrj';. 

if dopdrou tikos tj erepou toioutou. The MSS. at this point have 
fl oipavov t) tivos eripov toiovtov. oipavov can hardly be kept, though 
von der Muehll retains it. Woltjer (de Lucr. Philos., p. 135) proposed 
to read r\ o-ek-qvrjs r) twos eripov toiovtov : 17 ytjs 17 trcXiJi/ijs would 
then give the right explanations of the eclipses of moon and sun 
respectively, and r} tivos eripov toiovtov would allude to the theory of 
the interposition of some other opaque body mentioned by Lucr. v. 
75 6- 757j 7 6 5 _ 767. Usener's objection (Preface, p. xviii) that this 
will not do because 'the writer is anxious to explain the eclipse of 
both sun and moon by the" same cause', does not hold : for it applies 
equally well to 17 yijs, which can only explain an eclipse of the moon. 
The real objection to Woltjer's suggestion is surely palaeographical, 
that it does not at all account for the MS. oipavov. Usener him- 
self, thinking of the theory of the interposition of the opaque body, 
and comparing the passage in Aet. ii. 13. 10, where it is attributed to 
Anaximenes (ir«pic^«v Si [sc. rd acrrpa] wa /cat ytutSr] aatpara o-v/iuircpi- 
{j>ta6p.fva Tovrots ddpara) together with Lucr. v. 753-767, made the 
brilliant restoration aopdrov for oipavov, which may be considered 
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certain. He then proposes to omit jj, and suggests that it may 
possibly conceal rj/uv. I prefer to transpose rj and twos and take 
ij ertpov toiovtov to refer, hot to the possibility of the sun-eclipse 
by the interposition of the moon (which is now not mentioned, ij yijs ~ 
being taken as typical of this line of explanation), but rather to the 
interposition of ' any other such body '—one of those vague phrases i| 
by which the writer wishes to leave the way open to other possible km 
explanations : cf. § 95. 9 koi ocrot ttot av rpoiroi ktX. I do not how- % 
ever feel sure that we should not combine both Woltjer's and Usener's -M 
suggestions, and restore the passage ^ y5s (>j o-eXiJvijs) ^ aopdrov twos m 
§ ertpov toututov, when we should have a fuller account and a closer |1 
correspondence with Lucretius. Homoeoteleuton would account for ' S 
the omission of ij <r<Mprqs. m 

8. koi £8e . . . : the writer adds two cautions with regard to such ;j| 
explanations. A 

T0J9 oIkeious . . . m>vQcwpi\Tiov : (1) we must be careful that the 1 
explanations of eclipses are properly combined with the other theories j 
adopted about the heavenly bodies: e.g. as Lucretius suggests v. 768, i| 
the idea that eclipse is due to extinction can only be applied to the : J| 
moon, if it be held that she shines with her own light, or again, moon- j 
eclipse can only be explained by interposition of the earth, if we |f 
suppose her light to be reflected from the sun. g 

9. t&s fijia o-uyKuprjcrtis . . . : (2) we must remember that several '% 
of these causes may be at work at once : e.g. it might be that the S 
moon is extinguished at the same moment as an opaque body comes -m 
in front of it, or that the sun is shut off by both the moon and some J 
other body at once. It is an additional argument for the •n-A.eovaxos M 
T/wros. <rvyKvprj<rti.<;, which is undoubtedly right, is preserved in BQCo M 
and the second hand in H and P : the other MSS. have the corruption | 
<ruyKpia-tK. 

10. yiveoQai: at this point the MSS. have a reference to the eleventh || 
book of the Ilepi <pv<rea>s, which is important as showing that Epicurus -'M 
had there the full theory of eclipses ' by interposition ' : see app. crit, J§ 
The word vKtoo/toros connects the theory directly with Anaxagoras k-M 
see note on 1. 7 above. The compiler of the letter probably had this 3 
passage of the Hepl foveas before him. ;f| 

(*) Periods. § 97. A brief sentence on the 'periods' of the Jf 
heavenly bodies, with another elaborate warning against the falseness fl 
of the theological view and the mistake of the dogmatic assertion of 9 
one theory against all others. *9 

1. to|is ireptoSoo, 'the regularity of the period', i.e. the mechanical ;M 
regularity with which the orbits (irepioSoi) of the heavenly bodies are M 
performed, the moon in a month, the sun in a year, &c. '£ 

2. ivia koi Trap* r^fuv : we can infer the kind of analogies of which S 
the writer was thinking from the similar passage in which Lucretius 
( v - 737-75°) adduces the succession of the seasons as a parallel to the M 
regularity of the successive phases of the moon. || 
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3. rj Oeia <j>uo-is . . . : such things must not be attributed to the gods, 
for such work would be inconsistent with their existence of perfect 
tranquillity. The argument is familiar: cf. Ep. i, § 77; iii, §§ 123, 
124. 

4. dXciToupYlTos, ' not oppressed with burdens' : cf. Ep. i, § 76. 10 
fiyre AciTOvpyowros Ttvos. 

(i.aKapion]Ti : cf. Ep. iii, § 123. 5. 

5. amoXoyto, 'the discussion of causes'. Stob. Eel. i. 724 amo- 
Xoyt'at . . . iv <f>va-u>\oy(a and Sext. Emp. i. 181 iraaav Soy/xanic^v 
aiTtoXoyt'av. 

6. ou SuvotoO Tpdwou e<t>a\|/aji<fpois, 'not clinging to the possible 
method', i.e. the method of accepting only such explanations as are 
consistent with possibility as revealed by phenomena. 

7. to Ka8' iv* TpoTroK . . . oleaQtu. : it seems quite possible to retain 
the accusative to, in apposition to rb /xdraMv, instead of emending with 
Usener to t<3. 

9. to &oiai'rfi]Toi', 'that which cannot be thought': that which is 
inconsistent with the wpoA^eis which exist in the mind. 

10. otjjicIo: as 'hints' or 'indications' of the facts of celestial 
phenomena; cf. § 87. 6. 

11. o-ueOcupeu', 'to consider them with' celestial occurrences, 
i. e. to compare and so infer : cf. roiis oucecisus dXAijXots TpoVovs <ruv- 
OaaprjTtov, § 96. 8. The strange reading of the MSS. <rw 0e5 (sic) 
Xmpeiv looks almost like a ' pious ' emendation. 

(J) Length of nights and days. § 98. 1-8. Another brief para- 
graph on the alternations in the length of days and nights at different 
times of the year. It is obscure and undoubtedly corrupt, but we 
may, I think, recover the sense and in part the text from the parallel 
section in Lucr. v. 680-704. I do not, however, at all agree with 
Usener as to the relation of the two passages or the state of the text. 

I. •jrapoXXci'rtoiTa : cf. Kara. TrapaXXayriv fiepZv, § 95. 8. 

Kal trapa t6 Tax«ias ... OeupEiTat : these clauses must all be 
considered together. The MS. text runs ko.1 irapa to Tax«as ykiov 
Kwrjo-cis ytve<r0a<. Kal iraKiv /JpaSaas xnrip y»jy irapa to /«Jkt/ tottoiv 
wapaXXdrrovra Kal tovovs twos irepauovvra to^lov o>s kui trap' rj/uv 1) 
fipaSvrepov rtva devpeiTai, an obvious muddle which the earlier editors 
practically gave up, though Meibom by inserting ^ before irapa. to 
ui/jKri Towmv tried to distinguish a separate explanation from that in the 
bcfrinning of the clause : this is merely unintelligent patchwork. 

Usener, after emending the participles 7rap aAAaVroi'Ta and jrepatoSvra 
to the infinitives irapaAAaVrav and wepaiovv, and making the obvious 
transference of 17 ftpaSvrepov to its place between tox«»' and <Ls ko.1 
wop' r)p.tv, then cuts out the whole clause from irapa to /wjVij toVw . . . 
t) ppaSvrtpov as an explanatory gloss on the previous explanation and 
murks a lacuna. He thus leaves the passage with one explanation, 
tlln difference of pace in the sun's movements, which does not occur 
In Lucretius, and supposes all the three reasons which Lucretius 
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mentions to have been dealt with in clauses now lost. But seeing 
the close correspondence of the letter and Lucretius all through 
this astronomical section, this is not a probable nor, I think, a 
necessary supposition, and, further, the clause which Usener excludes 
is by no means a ' formula paullo accuratior ' for what he has already 
said. 

If we analyse the passage in Lucretius we see that the three 
explanations he gives fall naturally under two heads, corresponding to 
the two main theories about the sun. (1) If we suppose that the 
same sun performs a daily orbit round the earth, then the variation is 
due to the fact that he spends more time above the earth in summer 
than in winter. This may be caused (a) by an unequal division of the 
arcs of the orbit owing to the relation of ecliptic, equator, and horizon 
(682-695), or (6) by the presence of a crassior aer at some parts of his 
journey, which causes a delay in his rising (696-700). (a) If we 
suppose a new sun is kindled every day, then the variation is due to 
the slowness or quickness of the gathering of the flames which create 
the sun (701-704). 

It is probable that the writer of the letter had the same explanations 
in the same order, and with but slight alteration of the text one can 
obtain this. I should keep irapaXKdrrovra, suppose that a verb of motion, 
say Sucvai, was lost after it, after «at insert (irapa to), adopt Usener's 
irtpauow for Trtpaiovvra (the change may either be due to the neigh- 
bouring iropaXXaTTovra or to dittography of the first syllable of Tax<ov), 
and accept the transference of ij /3pa8vrepov after tox">v: it is also 
possible that there is a considerable lacuna after rj /Jpa&vrepov. 

The clause ko.1 irapa. to tox«'os . . . xnrip yh<! then expresses the 
general view (1) that the sun in his daily orbit spends less time 
(rax«'a?) above the earth at certain periods of the year than at others. 
This explanation is then subdivided into two possible causes : 
(a) corresponding to Lucr. v. 682-695 irapa to jiijio? roirwv irapaAAar- 
Tovra (Su&ai), 'because he traverses regions differing in length (above 
earth)', or (5) corresponding to Lucr. v. 696-700 ko.1 {irapa to) toVous 
was irepatow raxiov 1) fipaSvrepov, 'because he gets through certain 
regions' (Le. those which have a thinner atmosphere) 'more quickly 
than others'. Then in all probability there was another clause 
beginning with Kal irapa corresponding to Kal irapa. to Tax«tas . 
setting out (2) the explanation on the theory of the avails. In this 
way with , small' alteration we can get a complete correspondence to 
Lucretius, h^ktj wktZv ko.1 j/^tpSv TOpaAAarrovTa is left without any 
definite construction, but the looseness is not greater than in many 
places of die letter: 'the variation in length of nights and days (is) 
due to . . .' 

Bignone, who agrees with me as to the general run of the passage, 
but wishes to mend the construction and refrain from any MS. afterac- 
tion, except the transference of ij fipaSvrtpov (and possibly the sub- 
stitution of ir«pio8ot)s for Kivijo-tw — surely gratuitous), would suppose 
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a more considerable loss and restore as follows : ko.1 irapa. to Taxaa? 

■qktov KivqcrcK (? irepioSovs) yiveo-6tu kou irdkiv /SpaSeias inrkp yijs, irapa 
to tottuiv ■n-apaXkd.TTOvra (irepaiovv, evSexerai V7rd.p\av, kcu irapa, rb 

ra^ioy rj j3paBvrepov Kivt'crOau, irapexracrets depos) k<h tojtous tifols 
TrepcwoiWd toxiov 17 PpaSvrepov. This appears to me a rather clumsy 
and unnecessarily elaborate change. 

6. ot to Hv XafiBdeotres : the usual caution against the • single ' 
method. 

7. el: Usener's alteration to jj is unnecessary: the persons who 
dogmatically assert the single explanation, have surely failed to ask 
r/"it is possible for man to attain such accuracy, in observation. 

(k) Weather-signs. § 98. 9~§ 99. 2. Another brief sentence on 
signs of the weather as given by the heavenly bodies. The text is 
again corrupt, but in its most difficult place has been set right by 
a brilliant conjecture. 

9. imo-Tijiaoriai, ' weather-signs '. The writer is thinking here solely 
of such signs as are given by the heavenly bodies, e.g. the rising of 
Sirius, the red sunset, the blushing of the moon (Virg. G. i. 431), &c. 

Karb. o-uyKuprjo-eis Kaipuf : it may be that such signs are due mainly 
to coincidence of occasion, e.g. the presence of Sirius and hot weather. 
For ovyKvprjo-eis cf. § 96. 9 above. 

10. KoOdirep iv toTs . . . £<»ois : i.e. in the case of weather-signs given 
by animals, e.g. the low-flying swallow, the croaking crow, &c. With 
these the writer deals in § 115, and explains there that they are due to 
coincidence. 

irap' £T6poiuo-eis d<fpos xal (lerapoXds : a brilliant restoration of 
Usener's for the' MS. text irap* crepois <uo-ci depos koI jUtraySoX-^s (ftera- 
/SoXds is due to Kiihn). In some cases the signs are really due to 
the same changes in the atmosphere, which produce the change of 
weather: e.g. the flushing of the moon. 

§ 99. 1. em 8e irouns . . . : it is not possible for us to distinguish 
which of these two possible causes is at work on any given occasion. 
The writer seems to have been almost excessively cautious here, but 
consistent with his own principles. There is some authority in the 
MSS. for the reading -5817 8« 71-otois adopted by Kochalsky. 

III. Meteorology : Clouds, Rain, Thunder, Lightning. 
§§ 99-i°4- 

The discussion of signs of the weather leads naturally to the third 
main section of the letter, which deals with what we know more 
strictly as meteorology: it corresponds to the earlier portion of 
Lucr. vi. 96-607. The same principles are of course observed as in 
the section on Astronomy. 

(a) Clouds. § 99. 3-8. The writer deals first with clouds and 
explains three methods of their formation, which correspond with those 
act out by Lucr. vi. 451-482 : the fourth cause suggested by Lucretius, 
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the pouring in of moist elements from outside the Kooyuos, is not 
noticed in the letter. 

3. mX^arcis &£pos, ' the packing of the atmosphere ' : the &qp is 
regarded always as being moist in character, and its condensation 
would form the masses of moist matter which we call clouds. 

4. (icarA) irfeujufaw vw&aeis : 4he two last words are excluded by 
Usener as a gloss, <rw<5o-«s being Meibom's correction of <ruv<otrc<os. 
But they are certainly not an interpretation of iriX-qcrevs depos, but are 
required to explain the origin of the phenomenon : cf. Lucr. vi. 462- 
466, who describes the operation as taking place on a mountain-top : 

propterea quia, cum consistunt nubila primum, 
ante videre oculi quam possint, tenvia, venti 
portantes cogunt ad summa cacumina montis. 
hie demum fit uti turba maiore coorta 
et condensa queant apparere. 

The words should then certainly be retained. Meibom connected 
them with rj — but they do not express an alternative cause, KGhn with 
koI — but they do not give a parallel cause : rather the remoter cause 
of the 7rtAi7<ras aepos ; the air is condensed owing to the compression 
of the winds. I think, therefore, that it is a preposition which has 
dropped out, and have inserted Kara. Bignone, who takes the same 
view, inserts 81a: Usener in his preface suggests wev/uiiw a-wmtrei, 
which is simpler, but a little abrupt. The theory was that of 
Anaximenes : cf. Aet. iii. 4. I vt<prj fikv ylvea-Oai ira^m/devTO^ eni irXtiov 

TOV &4pOS. 

irapA ir«piir\oK&<i . . . touto tcX&tcu : atoms likely to form moisture 
come together and become interlaced, making the nucleus of a cloud 
which gradually grows. The process is described by Lucr. 451-458. 
The explanation, as one might expect from its atomic character, was 
that of Democritus : cf. Aet. iv. 1. 4. Giussani translates aWrjXovxuv, 
' of every kind ', but this is clearly wrong. 

5. koto peufiaiw . . . koI uSdrac : particles of moisture came off from 
sea, rivers, and even the earth itself, and streamed together into the air 
to form clouds : cf. Lucr. vi. 470-482, and especially 476-477 : 

praeterea fluviis ex omnibus et simul ipsa 
surgere de terra nebulas aestumque videmus. 

This was the theory of Xenophanes : cf. Aet. iii. 4. 4, and the frag- 
ment of Xenophanes himself which is there preserved : 

fieyas uwros yevcrcop ve<f>€<ov avepwv T€ 
Kat iroTayntov. 

6. Kal K.a.T aXXous 8e . . . : the usual supposition that there may be 
other equally good explanations. 
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(5) Rain. § 99. 8-§ 100. 4. A short explanation is given of the 
way in which rain may be produced, corresponding to the origin of 
clouds above, and roughly with the account given by Lucr. vi. 
495-5*6- 

8. t|St| : La. when the clouds are thus formed. 

fj fief 6XiBe>fi^iw, tj Se fieTciPaXXdnw : the ideas are not at once 
clear, but are explained by Lucretius. (1) The clouds are piled up on 
one another : those underneath are * squeezed ' on their upper side 
by the clouds above them, and so the rain is pressed out : cf. Lucr. vi. 
510-512: 

ipsa 

copia nimborum turba maiore coacta 

urget et e supero premit ac facit effluere imbris. 

This idea is found in Anaximenes : cf. Aet iii. 4. 1 fi&Xkov 8' bruruva- 
ydevros [tov expos] €K0A//?«r0(u tovs oyx/3pous and corresponds to the first 
notion of the formation of clouds given above. (2) The clouds are 
1 altered ' when they are struck by the sun's rays and so changed from 
solid to liquid, falling in the form of rain : cf. Lucr. vi. 513-516 : 

praeterea cum rarescunt quoque nubila ventis 
aut dissolvuntur, solis super icta calore, 
mittunt umorem pluvium stillantque, quasi igni 
cera super calido tabescens multa liquescat. 

§100. I. TrveujidTw Kwra+opa: the MSS. have -nvev/iara <car airo- 
fpopav, the alteration is Usener's. The genitive irvevparmv is required 
by the participle Kivov/Uviav, and Ka.Ta<f>op$ expresses the swooping 
down of the wind on the clouds better than kot mrofapav. The first 
cause of the rain is internal — in the clouds themselves ; the second is 
external — the advent of the wind which disturbs them : this corre- 
sponds exactly to Lucr. vi. 510 'nam vis venti contrudit'. 

Bignone, who apparently overlooked these words in Lucretius, 
complains that Usener's text does not give satisfactory sense, and 
reads pevparmv kclt airo<popdv, in reference to the gathering of moist 
particles into the clouds described later on by Lucretius in vi. 520 ff. : 

multa cientur semina aquarum 
atque aliis aliae nubes nimbique rigantes 
omni . . . de parte feruntur. 

This change seems to me gratuitous, and diro eirenqSeiiav tottwv is much 
more forcible in reference to the wind : it would not matter from what 
places the moist particles came. 

2. dird ImTrjSeuw r&nm : the wind must be blowing from the right 
quarter to affect the conformation of the clouds in the right way. 

koX 81' a«£pos : Usener omits (tat, unnecessarily. The wind must not 
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only blow from the right quarter, but pass through the misty atmo- 
sphere, and so gather in its course more of the material of clouds. 

3. fjiaioT^pas . . . £iriirlpt|>£i$. Usener apparently (from his 
analysis) takes this clause solely with the second explanation en re, 
regarding it as the true atomic and probably Democritean explanation 
.as opposed to Anaximenes. But this is surely not right. Both the 
internal pressure of clouds and the external force of wind are causes 
of rain which would be recognized on any theory, atomic or other- 
wise, nor is there any good reason for the comparative Puuoripas. 
Lucretius, too, vi. 517-518, after giving the two causes above as exactly 
parallel to one another, proceeds to consider the cause of a vemeris 
imber, and though his explanation differs from that given here, it 
shows, I think, the purpose of the clause. I understand the writer to 
mean : ' there are two causes of rain, and with either cause the 
violence of the shower is increased, if the atomic conformation of the 
cloud is suitable 

depourjidiw : the regular technical word for the combination of 
atoms in a thing : cf. K. A. ix, Lucretius' glomeramina. Bignone, 
reading (xv^wrmv in 1. 1, takes it of the accumulation of moist emana- 
tions, but it is very common in Epicurus in the atomic sense. 

4. ImTrjSeioii' : it is interesting to note this reference to the main 
theory : to produce a given effect, a thing must be composed of the 
right atoms in the right formation. 

(c) Thunder. § 100. 5-1 1. From clouds and rain the writer 
naturally proceeds to thunder, lightning, and thunderbolts, and 
suggests an unusually large number of causes for these phenomena. 
Lucretius similarly treats these subjects at great length (vi. 96-422), 
and as usual the letter corresponds closely with his explanations. 

5. nveufiaTos . . . d?«£Xt|oni» : the wind shut up in the hollows of the 
clouds and by its whirl always thickening their sides, reverberates 
loudly. The idea is clearly explained by Lucr. vi. 121-131. 

7. dyyet'ois, ' vessels ' : the ordinary Greek jar with a narrow mouth 
would, as Bignone points out, make a noise when one blew into it. 
Lucretius' illustration from a bladder is really more appropriate : 

nec mirum, cum plena animae vesicula parva 
saepe ita dat parvum sonitum displosa repente. 

irupos irtu-feu/iaTuficVou Bop.Bof : an explanation not mentioned by 
Lucretius. The idea is no doubt of the flame excited by wind, which 
seems to get inside it and drive it about with a great roar, as in a 
forge. I do not think Usener is right in translating (in his analysis) 
ignis in spiritum soluti: it is not the natural meaning, nor required by 
the context. Bignone agrees with my view. 

8. prjitis . . . SiacrrtUreis : the clouds themselves are actually torn 
asunder, and make a noise, like the rending of awnings in a theatre or 
the tearing of paper, as Lucretius aptly says, vi. 108-115. 
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Sieurrao-cis : Usener unnecessarily corrects to Stcureracras. 

iraparptifrcis . . . KpuoraXXoeiSij : a more difficult idea. The clouds, 
congealed to a kind of rigidity, scrape along one another and burst 
with a report: cf. Lucr. vi. 1 16-120: 

fit quoque enim interdum ut non tam concurrere nubes 
frontibus adversis possint quam de latere ire 
diverso motu radentes corpora tractim, 
aridus unde auris terget sonus ille diuque 
ducitur, exierunt donee regionibus artis. 

9. Kcwafeis, ' breaking ', 'bursting' : doubtfully I follow Bignorie in 
adopting this reading from Froben's ediiio princeps. The majority of 
the MSS. have i-a£eis, which is impossible. F has huurtiaas, whence 
Usener conjectured too-«s, ' tension ', the idea being that the clouds 
being stretched emit a sound like the string of a lyre : but this is very 
far-fetched. 

KpuoTaXXoeiSij : surely not 'like glass', as Usener renders in his 
analysis, but ' like ice ', it is a less violent form of the process which 
produces hail: see § 106. 

Kol to oXok . . . : the usual appeal to the ' plural ' method, to o\ov 
here apparently the whole subject of meteorology : toSto to /nepos, the 
special question of thunder. 

11. iKKaXciToi: cf. § 86. 10. 

t& ^ai^ficca : both the phenomena of thunder itself and phenomena 
on earth, which supply analogies. 

(ef) Lightning. § 101. i-§ 102. 6. The causes of lightning are set 
out in a rather confusing profusion. The explanations may be 
analyzed thus : 

(1) fire-atoms contained in the clouds are driven out of them — 

(a) by collision or friction with other clouds (1-3) ; 

(6) by wind (4, 5); 

(c) by compression (6, 7). 

(2) fire-atoms are driven out, which came originally 

(a) from the heavenly bodies (8-10) ; 

(6) from a filtration of light-particles through the atmo- 
sphere (10-12). 

(3) the cause is wind — 

(a) itself ignited in the cloud (13, 14); 
(6) bursting the clouds and driving out fire-atoms (101. 1-3). 
The last cause (3?) is hardly distinguishable from (id), but it is now 
regarded from the point of view of the wind as cause. Nearly all the 
explanations can be paralleled in Lucr. vi. 160-218, and many can be 
discovered in the earlier philosophers. 

2. irapaTpitJfiV Kal viyKpownv : irapdrpuj/K, the side-friction of clouds 
rubbing against each other (cf. 100. 8); o-uyfcpowts, the collision of 
clouds charging against one another. The two operations are of 
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course distinct, but are classed together: it is unnecessary to alter 
kcu to t|, as Usener suggests in his notes. This cause Lucretius 
also places first (vi. 160-163). It was the theory of Democritus, and 
Aetius in his account (iii. 3. 1 1) has just the same combination of 
(TvyKpova-is and TrapaTpojris : acrrpaTrqv Si (ruyicpowriv vetftusv, v<f>' to 
yewijriKa. tov irvpbs St a. tu>v iro\vKeva>v apaiMfiaTiov tois irapaTpufretriv as 
to clvto awaXiZfineva SnjOeiTCU. 

& irupos diroTcXeo-TiKos 0-xip-arurp.os: a splendidly atomic expression : 
the right conformation of the right kind of atoms to produce fire. 

4. Iicpimo-jioi' . . . irapacrKEud£ei : the second means of ejection ; a 
violent casting out by winds. This is treated by Lucr. vi. 185-203, and 
may be traced in Anaximander and later in Metrodorus of Lampsacus 
(Aet. iii. 3. 3). 

tup Toioihw o-ufidTWf 4 ... . : again characteristic: the right sort of 
atoms for the purpose. 

6. kot iKiriao-p.oi' : the third possibility, the atoms are squeezed out 
by the presence of other clouds or of wind, a cause similar to the two 
preceding, but less violent. Lucretius does not deal with it separately. 
It was the theory of Anaxagoras. 

7. kot euirep(X»]i|<ii' . . . Sid t3c ve^&v : the writer now passes to the 
second class of causes in which the fire is not supposed to be originally- 
contained in the clouds, but to enter them from without, and first from 
the heavenly bodies. This curious idea is explained by Lucr. vi. 204- 
213: it was apparently the theory of Empedocles. Ka.Tecnrap11.evov 
seems a very necessary correction of the MS. KaTeoTreipafjJvov, which 
Usener strangely keeps. 

10. koto 8i^0»)o-ii' . . . tou XeTrrofiepeordTou 4>ur<5s : the light-particles 
are now regarded as collected in the clouds from the air in which they 
previously floated. This is not mentioned by Lucretius, but seems to 
have been a notion of Anaxagoras, who regarded the olO-qp as fire and 
said that it was KarevexOev avu>6ev koto), and that the lightning was 
SuxXafuf/iy. . .tovtov tov irupos (Arist. JHe/eor. 369b 15): cf. also Seneca^ 
Nat. Quaes/, ii. 12. 3, who uses the word distillare, which is clearly 
a translation of SirjOeiv. 

(810) : a necessary addition of Usener's. 

1 1. \€irrop,EpEOTdToo : particles of heat or light are always in the 
atomic theory extremely light and subtle, so that they can both rise 
and penetrate : cf. § 90. 9 Xetrroiieptav tivusv <f>va-eu>v. 

After <pwr6<s the MSS. have r) diro tov 7rvp6s ve<f>7) o-weiXex^aj. kcu. TO? 
/3povrds din>TeXeto-0ai kcu koto Trp> tovtov Karqcriv. The words from 1) 
o7ro . . . diroT«A.€«r0oi are excluded as a gloss by Usener, who then omits 
koto and takes kox ttjv tovtov raojcriv parallel to koto SvrjOrjcriv. This 
is arbitrary, and Bignone has shown that the words can be preserved in :.. 
the text with the slight changes of ij to $ and crweiXe)(0ai to o-vve<p\ex6ai ' 
(Usener), and the omission of kcu. before koto tjjv tovtov Kan/priv. The , 
clause will then constitute a parenthesis connecting the phenomenon of 
lightning with that of thunder, which has already been discussed: it is 
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this penetration of the light particles from the ether which causes the 
kindling of the clouds and so the occurrence of thunder through the 
movement of the enclosed fife. He discovers the same connexion in 
Lucr. vi. 1 go f., where he says : 

aridior porro si nubes accipit ignem, 
uritur ingenti sonitu succensa repente. 

The infinitives <njvt<f>\ex0a.t. and atrortXeurOcu will be dependent on 
a suppressed ei/Se^erai, as in § 92. 3 yevfoOai $vva<r6ai. 

In a later note Bignone is inclined to keep both k<u and Kara and 
to suppose a lacuna: he would then write /cat Kara rtfr <n£iv «al 
Kara rfijv tovtov (awjcrcv. crisis occurs in Arist. Meteor, ii. 9. 369 a in 
the sense of 'a hissing noise', such as would be produced by the fire- 
particles in contact with the moisture of the clouds and might cause 
thunder. He then quotes as parallel Lucr. vi. 145 ff. where two causes 
are adduced: (1) the noise of the fire in contact with the wet clouds ; 
(2) the onward rush of the increasing fire. An exact parallel would 
then be produced, but I think this is going too far in the way of 
imaginative restoration. 

1 3. KaTa tV tou iryEujuxTos iK-irupwcrii' : this is the third class of 
causes, namely wind. Here the wind inside the clouds catches fire 
owing to the severity of its motion. Lucretius explains this cause in 
vi. 175-182. 

§ 102. 1. koto p^Ieis . . . airoTcXoucrui' : wind is here the active 
cause which drives out the fire-atoms. This explanation is found in 
Lucr. vi. 214-218, and corresponds nearly to the theory of Democritus, 
given in § 101.4, but is here represented from the point of view of 
wind as the main cause. 

2. cKTTTuorii' re for Ikottmctiv tw : the particle is essential. 

3. <f>dn-a<rua: the 'appearance' which we perceive, not said of 
course with any sense of its unreality. 

5. &ei : for the MS. mu. 

t4 tootois ofioiot-: i.e. that which in earthly phenomena resembles 
what we see in the sky. 

6. owOeupelr : cf. § 96. 9, § 97. 11. 

(tf) Why lightning precedes thunder. § 102. 6-§ 103. 2. The writer 
now deals with the question why the lightning precedes the thunder in 
our experience : he offers two solutions, one with the general idea that 
the lightning actually takes place first, the other that the two are 
Simultaneous, but the lightning travels more quickly to us than the 
sound. The latter reason alone is asserted by Lucr. vi. 164-172, who 
for once seems to abandon his Epicurean suspense of judgement. 

7. ircpioTacrei: lit. ' gathering of matter to form the clouds': so 
practically 'atomic conformation': cf. § 92. 3, § nr. 8. Bignone 
ftcain takes it less concretely, ' in the case of sucli phenomena in the 
elouds '. 
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koI SiA t& Upa . . .: this explanation goes with those of lightning;, 
and thunder above which attributed them to wind : the wind enters t§|| 
cloud and at once expels the fire-particles, and then is itself caught in| 
the cloud and rushing about causes the sound of thunder, so that the 
lightning does in fact occur first A description of the idea will be ; 
found in a different context in Lucr, vi. 194-203. | 
8. diroTeXeimicoe trxmumapfo : cf. § 101, 1. 3 above. | 
varepov 8e . . . airareXeu' toutoc: cf. § 100. 5 above. ,J| 
10. kot imrrwnv, 'owing to the falling out ' both of the light and;; 
sound from the cloud at once. The MSS. are here much corraptedj 
B's KaTe/wnwiv being the nearest approach to sense. Usener keepsji 
kot t/arroxriv, but it is not a question of the light and sound enteririgf 
the cloud (which the sound does not do on any theory), but of theirS 
being driven out of it simultaneously. Usener shows this clearly vm 
his analysis, where he renders ' posse etiam simul utrumque nubibu$| 
emitti ' : iiurrwrw cannot possibly mean this, and it seems to me| 
necessary to correct to Ifnnwiv. Bignone apparently retains epmuvu^ 
in the sense of ' occurrence '. I 
to rdxei . . . tV Ppon^ : involving of course the general idea thai 
light travels quicker than sound. We must remember that on the| 
Epicurean theory both sight and sound are caused by actual particle^] 
of matter, which move from the objects in all directions, and when-- 
they impinge on our sense-organs, cause sensation : cf. Ep. i. 

§§ 49~53* •'! 

§108. 1. KoOoirep iifinuv: Lucr. vi. 167-170 illustrates from tbe| 
case of a woodman felling a tree : we see the blow of the axe beforej 
we hear it. . 1 

irXnY«i« was Troioup.^ui' : a quite correct atomic expression, refer-j§ 
ring of course to the blows on the pupil of the eye and the drum of| 
the ear, made by the impinging particles of the «ScuXov and the <f>u>vj: 
(/) Thunderbolts. § 103. 3~§ 104. 4. The origin of thunderbolts is, 
explained on the lines of the previous sections. Either they are por,| 
tions of wind, fanned into flame by movement inside the clouds, ok 
portions of the fire contained in the cloud, driven by the winding 
either case the outburst is due to the condensation of the cloud, which]) 
impedes further motion inside itself. The description is more detailedl 
than usual, and from the fact that Lucretius devotes a long section? 
(vi. 219-422) to the origin of the thunderbolt and its behaviour, we| 
may gather that it was an important point in Epicurean meteorology; | 
3. koto irXewfos weojidrwi' o-uXXoyds, ' many gatherings of windsjj 
i.e. the conjunction of several of those whirls of wind pent in the/ 
clouds, which are described in § 100. 5 above. The emphatic word] 
is irvcv/KMw as opposed to irvpos, 1. 7 below : this is the distinctitiffi 
between the two theories, which in effect come to much the sam|| 
Lucretius (vi. 246-284) has a long description in which the ideas of 
wind and fire are not kept distinct, though it on the whole inclines to) 
the present notion of ignited wind. | 
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4. iKtcupiaaw koi KaT<£ppt)fii> /lupous : the whole is ignited, and then, 
M it comes into collision with denser and denser masses of cloud, 
a part breaks off and falls as a thunderbolt There is no doubt that 
the sentence is continuous, and that kcu Kardpp-q^w, &c, forms part of 
the first explanation : cf. Lucr. vi. 281-284, where he exactly describes 
this portion of the process. Usener in his text followed the authority 
of the better MSS. and printed Jtarupmrar kcu koto prjiiv fUpovs, 
starting an independent explanation : but, as he sees in his preface 
(p. xx), that leaves the first explanation incomplete (and p*povs in the 
second would be strangely vague). Bignone agrees in reading koi 

6. Sid to rois ifijs T<5irous . . . : the violent rush of wind condenses 
the cloud more and more, and so it offers an ever increasing resistance 
to the wind itself as it advances, until it is compact enough to cause 
a portion of the wind to break off and fall out of the cloud. 

7. koi kot' *b-d\v Se . . . In the second explanation it is the fire- 
particles which produce the thunderbolt, being driven violently by the 
wind, and then owing to the same opposition of the increasing density 
of the cloud, breaking through it and falling. The MSS. have koto 
Tovnyv, on which Usener's kot avrf^v is certainly an improvement, 
though even that is not very easily intelligible : it probably refers back 
to the theory of thunder in § 100. 5 ff. 

8. koOo kcu p , poiTT)i' . . . : certainly a reference to the theory of 
§ 100. 5. One would have, expected a reference to one of the theories 
Of lightning here rather than thunder. 

9. -nveufiaTwOeVrps : cf. ireTrvev/wrtopevov, § 100. 7. 

10. Sia to p.}) 8ueacr0ai &itox<apew: just in the same way as the 
Ignited wind above, 1. 4. 

11. tu ir£\i]cai' yccecrOai. After these words the MSS. have to /xer 
WoXu irpds opos Tt ityqXov, b> to fjiakurra Ktpawoi irlirrcnxriv. The words 
Interrupt the sense badly and (ia> has nothing to correspond with it, so 
I have followed Usener in rejecting them as a note. But the high 
mountain is a prominent feature in the Epicurean theory of clouds, as 
we may see from Lucr. vi. 459 ff., and the note is at any rate on quite 
correct Epicurean lines. 

§ 104. 1. koi kot' ctXXous 8e TpoTrous . . . : Lucretius suggests several 
In vi. 295 ff., 300 ff., 309 ff. 

3. 6 jiGdos: of course the idea that the thunderbolt is the direct 
Instrument of divine vengeance, which Lucretius combats at length 
Vl. 379-422. 

4. tuc afyavSiv : it is of course the causes of celestial phenomena 
Which are a<pavfj and not the phenomena themselves. We are to get 
hints (cn^cioScrd'ot) from causes we know about causes beyond 
eur ken. 
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IV. Atmospheric and Terrestrial Phenomena. 

(a) Cyclones. § 104. 5-§ 105. 4. The writer deals first with cyclones 
and suggests three explanations : in the first cloud is the main conjf 
stituent, which is forced down by wind : in the other two wind, which, 
either forms itself into a spiral, or is impeded by the mass of cloud! 
and so driven downwards. Lucr. vi. 423-450 deals with the samel 
topic and, though he only suggests the first explanation, sets it out vntW 
much picturesque detail. The section owes much to the restorations oft 
Usener, who has, however, gone a little too far in 'correcting' it. „i 

5. ica-rct K(£6«o-ii' i>6|>ous, &c. The cloud is forced down by wind| 
which also causes its rotation, and its advance sideways is caused bp 
an external wind: cf. Lucr. vi. 431-442. - f 

6. oTuXoetSus, ' like a pillar ' : a brilliant restoration of Usener's fori 
the MS. aXXoeiSus: Lucr. vi. 433 'tamquam demissa columna' makes 
it almost certain. ,| 

7. iroXXou, ' by the violence of the wind which in its whirling efforts! 
to escape drives on the cloud. Usener reads kvkXm, comparing 1. of 
Kara ireptoraa-iv 8k irvev/Mtros «s kvk\ov, but the sense is alreadyj 
sufficiently given by oruXoeiSSs, and a change here is unnecessary. J 

8. els to ir\dY">v : another emendation of Usener's for els to| 
wX.rjtjLov : again, 1. 1 1 cis to. 7rXayta Stappvrjvai gives it strong support. | 

9. kotA irepioraorir ... In this explanation wind is the main con-« 
stituent, which forms itself into a rotating spiral. For irepi'cn-ao-is cfj 
§92.3, § 102. 7. ■ I 

d<fpos Tivbs jiuawuOoup.&'ou avwQev : Usener, who analyses this clausel 
' vento in gyrum acto et desupcr pulso ', apparently takes eirurwwdov^ 
jdvov as a middle in an active sense, 1 atmosphere thrusting it dowri| 
simultaneously from above '. But (a) such a middle use is very! 
improbable, (6) dijp could not have this thrusting power. Thef 
participle is surely passive : wind in a spiral formation could not hjf 
itself account for the phenomenon of the spout : it needs also somel 
' body' : this is supplied in a portion of misty atmosphere (de/>os twos); 
which is thrust down from above into the wind-spiral. j 

10. piJo-eus -iroXXijs . . . : the third explanation, which also takes! 
wind as the chief constituent, follows the lines of the explanations of 
the thunderbolt given above. The wind in the cloud, being impeded! 
by the condensed mass of cloud in its endeavours to move sideways, is'; 
driven to find an exit in a downward direction: cf. § 103. 3-7. M 

§ 105. 1. kcu lus per . . . : the same distinction of the whirlwinds 
on land and the waterspouts at sea produced by the cyclones is implied^; 
by Lucretius, who, after his description of the phenomenon at seal 
appends a picture of what occurs on land (vi. 443-447). J 

2. us &y ■ ■ ■ yutjTcu : Usener having emended o>s aV to a>s dvayKouiasI 
KLvqtriv to Stvrjtriv, and ■ylvrjTai to yiverai, then excludes the clause as a| 
gloss on Slvoi. This is exceedingly arbitrary, and Bignone points ou| 
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that the words will make good sense as they stand if <as &v be taken in 
the sense of 'in whatever way', 'in all the various ways in which the 
i Creation of such whirlwinds may occur owing to the movement of the 
wind'. He would however himself prefer to suppose a brief lacuna, 
y(v(ovTai, tStios Se Kal ovo/jAQovtcu, <as av . . . This would, no doubt, 
give further point to the clause, but once again it seems to be unduly 
Imaginative restoration, and I should prefer to keep the words as they 
Stand as a reference to the various kinds of whirlwinds which may 
Occur. 

(&) Earthquakes. § 105. 5~§ 106. 2. The writer suggests two main 
causes for earthquakes. (1) The dislocation and shaking of the earth 
by wind, which either (a) penetrates from outside, or (6) is produced 
by the falling in of large masses of ground into subterranean caverns. 
Or (2) this falling may itself circulate a shock underground, which is 
ultimately arrested and returned by compact tracts of earth. We must 
remember that the earth is conceived of as flat and of no great depth. 
The explanations are for the most part like those suggested by 
Lucr. vi. 535-607, and may be traced to their authors among the 
early philosophers, from whom too comes the tradition of reckoning 
Certain subterranean phenomena among ra fieretapa. 

5. koto nveufioTos . . . The causing of the earthquake by subter- 
ranean winds is described by Lucr. vi. 577 ff. 

6. -napdeeaiv : presumably 'dislocation', lit. 'the putting aside 'of 
the earth in small masses by the force of the wind, which ultimately 
by cumulative effect causes a great motion. 

7. tV . . . irapcuriceuc&ei : Usenerfor orav . . . ira.paxTKevd£ri {sic ). 
tV KprfSaeo'ii', ' the swaying of the earth ' : so to irepiexov KpaBaiyov- 

rot, Aet. iii. 15. 4, in his account of Anaxagoras' theory of earthquakes. 
The reading of the majority of the MSS. points to Kpa&HrpAv, which 
Casaubon adopted, but the second hand in B supports Hermann's 
restoration Kpa%avcnv. 

koX t6 ireeupi touto . . . : the writer deals with the question of the 
origin of this wind. It may come from outside. This was apparently 
the theory of Anaxagoras : cf. Aet. loc. cit., and Arist. Meteor, ii. 
7. 365 a : so Lucr. vi. 578 : 

ventus ubi atque animae subito vis maxima quaedam 
. . . extrinsecus . . . coorta. 

8. {r\): a necessary addition of Meibom : he must proceed now to 
the alternative cause of the wind. 

iK tou mm-etc . . . : the second cause : the earth is cavernous 
beneath, and from time to time masses of earth fall in which stir the 
fllr and so create a wind. This idea is explained in Lucr. vi. 53(5-556 
and was the notion of Anaximenes : Arist. Meteor, ii. 7. 365 b fiptyp- 
fUvrjv rrp/ yijj/ Kal £rjpaivop*vrjv pqywcrOai Kal vtto tovtoiv tuiv dvopprjyvv- 
ld\-u)i> koXwvZv ipnTiirrovrmv treUaffai. So too Seneca, Nat. Quaest. vi. 
80, in explaining Epicurus' theories of earthquake says: 'fortasse 
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enim aere extrinsecus alio intrante agitatur, fortasse aliqua parte, 
subito cadente percutitur et inde motum capit'. 

There can be no doubt as to the meaning, but the text is uncertain. 
The MSS. have «c tov vimew «s e8a<£ij eh avrpoeiSds tottovs. Usenet 
obelizes the first ek and suggests in his notes- that it may represent some- 
thing like tiKovra or eKX.e\vfUva, but Hermann's simple emendation euroi, 
mentioned by Usener in the preface, seems to set the passage right. 

9. ImtKeuftaTourTa is again a correction of Usener's for c/c mw/t&w.Jjl 
A participle is badly wanted, and this gives just the sense required : 
we may compare veirvcv/juvratfiet'ov, § 100. 7, and irvaifw.Tuidhrro';, 
§103.9. 

10. iveiXumUvw of Q is probably right : ireirikruUvov of the majority M 
of the MSS. is certainly wrong : there is no question here of the con- | 
densation of air. J 

(koI) kot *M\v 8e . . . : the second main cause : the communica- | 
tion of a shock owing to the fall of iSdfrj. There seems to be nothing j§ 
quite like this notion elsewhere. Lucr. vi. 557-576 has the idea of the § 
fall, but regards it as due to wind and causing wind, as above, 1 b, and I 
Democritus too (Seneca, Nat. Quaest. vi. 20) connects it with the 1 
motion of a subterranean stream. The MSS. have Kara ravnjv : the § 
sense demands Usener's restoration: cf. § 103. 7. I 
SidSocae, ' the distribution ' of the shock. % 
1 2. &vTa.tr6§omv, ' the return ' of the shock : the movement reaches .§ 
a firm, rocky piece of earth and is repelled: so, with his general J 
notion of wind, Lucr. vi. 568 ff. M 
AttwrrfyrQ : sc. f/ Kunprtc. . 4 

§ 108. 2. Yff«<^«" : Usener, who puts a full stop at dirore\«wr0ai, :'l 
suggests in his notes that &vvarov is missing : it is probably another M 
instance in which if8ex«rat or the like must be supplied : cf. § 92. 3, 3 
§ IO '-4- ' ** W 

(c) (i> Volcanoes. § 106. 3-7. There follows a short passage dealing ^ 
with the genesis of wind, which is palpably fragmentary. It does not ! 
seem to be part of a general theory of wind, though Bignone appears . 
to take it as such, but rather of its origin in connexion with some'; 
other phenomenon. Usener is inclined to attach it to the section? 
dealing with cyclones (§ 104 above), but it does not seem to fit well. 
Comparing it with Lucretius' description (vi. 680-702 and especially 
694-700), I am inclined to believe that it formed part of a section orij 
the cause of volcanoes. Lucretius explains that there are subterff 
ranean tunnels from the sea underneath Aetna, and the water which! 
thus enters causes the wind which drives out the flames, &c. Thi§& 
passage in Lucretius has also been unfortunately mutilated, but weljij 
may notice the lines : ; || 

"M 

et penetrare man pemtus res cogit aperto i| 
atque efflare foras ideoque extollere fiammam •?! 
saxaque subiectare et harenae tollere nimbos, | 
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which correspond well enough to the second half of- the first sentence 
of this section. If this theory be right, a considerable passage, must 
have fallen out. 

3. t& 8e meifuira. : Usener suggests that we should read ra Se 
utoJ/mlto (ravTa), and whether the reference be to the cyclones or to 
volcanoes, or any other phenomena, it is a very probable addition : 
something is wanted to distinguish ra wev/uxra here from ra Xonra 
nveS/Mra below. 

dWo<|>uXios was: probably the alien matter of wind as opposed to 
the earth of the volcanoes.. I do not understand how Usener takes it 
on his theory of the context. 

4. Kaff uSaros &$<S6vov ouXXoyV will, on my view, be a second 
cause, namely, that described by Lucretius — the entrance of the sea- 
water, which forces the air in the caverns up as wind. 

5. t& 8e Xonro uvcofiaTci, ' other- winds ' concerned in the eruption 
apart from the special ones with which he has been dealing : these are 
produced when a few wind-particles or currents fall into the hollows 
beneath the mountain, and setting the interior air in motion cause 
a spreading of wind. Bignone would read to 8< Xonrbv. 

6. 6\tyui> : sc. ttv€v/xclt<ovj as opposed to the iroXXa KoiXw/utTa into 
which they enter." The word does not seem to me, as Usener thinks, 
to require emendation. Bignone would translate 'few bodies of 
matter ', holding that the writer is arguing against Democritus, who 
said that when many bodies were in an empty space, wind followed : 
this seems very far-fetched. 

SiaSoo-eus, ' spreading ' : as the currents set in motion the air which 
they meet and that m its turn stirs more distant air: cf. kclt aM/v Se 
rrjv SidSocriv rrjs icwijo-e&is, § 105. 10. 

(ct) Hail. §106. 6-§ 107. 4. The writer now returns from terres- 
trial phenomena to more strictly meteorological occurrences, and deals 
with the formation and shape of hail. The text is uncertain and the 
meaning obscure : unfortunately Lucretius passes by the subject of 
this and the next few sections with the general statement that it will be 
easy to account for the formation of such things when we have once 
grasped the nature and powers of the atoms (vi. 527-534), nor can we 
derive much assistance from the accounts of the theories of early 

fihilosophers. The general idea, however, seems clear. Hail is 
ormed either (1) by the powerful congelation of particles of wind, or 
(2) by the milder congelation of particles of water: in either case 
together with the process of congelation there is a (? simultaneous) 

firocess of division which causes the formation of small masses of ice 
nstead of the freezing of the whole cloud. With regard to details 
both of text and interpretation I am inclined to differ considerably 
from Usener. 

8. kot& irijfic ioxuporepai' : because it requires a stronger congela- 
tion to solidify the subtler and more elusive particles of wind than the 
already more compact particles of water. 



ii. urujs irrwJKAifiA 



9. irycupaTwS&p : the emphatic word in this first explanation as 
opposed to the iSarouSCiv of the second. 1 

ir«pf<TTo<ris, 'conformation', the coming together from different 
uarters to form a whole : cf. irepurraxri.v ■ . • irvev/taros els kvkXov^x 

104. 9 above, for the word ; also § 92. 3, § 102. 7. % 

kvX KOTOfi^pwric : so the MSS., except that Kara /lepuriv is written as 
two words. Simultaneous with the process of conformation is one •afjjjj 
division, which causes the formation of separate nodules of hail insteadJI 
of one solid mass. Usener reads kowu /xepuriv, 'and a subsequent^ 
division ' : but (a) it is extremely improbable that any one held the v |{ 
notion that the whole congealed in a mass, ' and then ' was divided : 
surely ra <pcuv6fteva avrtpapropei, (6) the lengthier explanation, ofjs 
the process in the second theory shows that this was not the easeij 
Bignone taciuy follows Usener. : jM 

Kol (kotA) irfjiii' fterpiuTepai' . . .: the second theory: it is watery 
particles which congeal, and for this purpose a less severe freezing is 
required, (koto) is a necessary insertion made by Meibom. ( :S 

10. (koI) 6(ioB p^if, ' and at the same time a breaking ' : i.e. justg 
as in the case of the m>evnaT<o8r} particles, there must be a concurrent 
process of division: the idea is then doubly explained: this causes | 
a simultaneous ' thrusting together ' (awtoo-is) of the particles, and a 
splitting up (Siappij|tv) into separate nodules; the former process^ 
makes the individual parts of the hailstones cling together (Kara p-eprj), . 
the latter makes them cling together as separate wholes {KaTaaOpoorryra). p 
I believe then that with the single insertion of koJ. the MS. text gives ji 
a perfectly intelligible and consistent account of this double process J 
and that no further emendation is required. Usener, however, adopts 
the correction &p.ovpr)<rcv (cf. Ep. ad Hdt. § 64. 9) for 6/xoS prrj£w, and.- 
to account for it inserts before it {m/evpMTO)SSiv Se nvmv). But {a) the f 
alteration is very considerable ; (d) the ' neighbourhood of certain | 
windy particles ' is not required to account for the double process ;, | 
(f) it destroys the triple parallelism of the whole clause (irijfw . . . prjiiviM. 
avvuxnv . . . 8uxpprj£iv, Kara p-lpr) . . . Kara. affpo6rrr]T<i); (d) it introduces^ 
a confusion between the two explanations : all that is required in the 
second is iSaroeiSr} particles (this is made clear again by § 107. 3 etre.d 
iSaToaSZv €*t£ 7rvevfuiT(i>SS)v). The correction is very ingenious, but \ 
to my mind quite wrong. Bignone's translation again follows Usener's | 
text without comment f 

11. tr&vaxnv : the process of union of the parts in a whole as opposed | 
to &idppr]£a> the breaking up into separate nodules : the particles con- 1 
geal, but in single nuclei. . .;! 

iroiou(iei'T)i' agrees grammatically with m&v, but in sense, of course, j 
also with rnj^iv. | 

12. Kara fiipij, as far as regards the parts of the nodules as opposed^ 
to Kara aBpo&rqra, as far as regards the individual nodules as separate ■ 
wholes. With the general idea of the second theory we may compare the ;; 
notions of Anaximenes, xaAa£av he (iK0\l/3e<r6ai), «m8av to Ka.Ta<pep&- ; 
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fttvov iSmp irayjj (Aet. Hi. 4. 1) and Anaxagoras xdAa£ap S' Srav dwi *Stv 
ttayivrmv vttpwv TrpoutrBfj two. irpos rrjv yrjv, & or) reus Kartupopdts &iro- 
ij/VYpov/itva arpoyyvkdurai (Aet. iii. 4. 2). 

§107. I. <J 81 ir«pi<j«?peio . . . : the writer proceeds to consider the 
cause of the round shape of the hailstones and suggests (1) that the 
corners are rounded off as they fall ; (2) that as all the composing 
particles come together in exactly even quantities and at even rate 
from all sides, the round shape is naturally formed: this is true 
whether the particles are of wind or water. 

2. t&v aicpwe &Tr<m)Kop.6'<B!> : this is stated as Epicurus' theory by 
Aet. iii. 4. 5 <rrpoyyvXcuve<r8ai Si rrjv -)(oXaZ,av kcu. tov verbv cwro tiJs 
paKpas KaTa<f>opa^ vffOTrerrXacrp.evov . 

kcu. h> rfj o-utryiorei . . . : this most ingenious idea is again implied in 
Seneca, Nat t Quaest. iv. 12. 

•mxiroOei' . . . Kara fi^prj ojxaXus irepuorap.eVwi' : notice the extreme 
carefulness of the description : it seems to be taken direct from some 
philosopher's theory. 

&s X^cTot : but unfortunately we cannot attribute it to its author. 

3. uSoToeiSui' : Usener for some reason adopts the reading of F, 
vSaT<nroL<ov, against that of all the other MSS., which preserves the 
parallelism and is strongly supported by $8aro«S5v in § 106. 10. 

(e) Snow. § 107. 5-§ 108. 4. A section naturally follows on snow. 
The text is again corrupt, but the general sense is clear, and a series 
of brilliant emendations have greatly improved the MS. reading. 
There are three theories: (1) that water is driven out of the clouds, 
which subsequendy congeals in cold regions below; (2) that the 
pressure of clouds on one another congeals the water into snow 
inside, so that it falls out in that form ; (3) that the friction of con- 
gealed clouds causes bits of snow to break off along the edges. The 
last is perhaps the most typically Epicurean explanation. Lucretius 
again passes over the question without comment (vi. 529). 

5. 58otos XeirroG . . . : the first theory : fine particles of water exude 
from clouds of the right atomic formation provided with pores to fit 
them, and entering cold regions below become congealed into snow 
flakes. This was the theory of Anaximenes and Anaxagoras. 

6. 8id irdpup : a striking correction of KUhn's for Sioupopuv (variously 
accented) of the MSS. 

extyets, Usener. flAfyeeos MSS. : the writer uses 8«£ with acc. rather 
than gen. in this sense, e.g. Sid two. iaxvpav . . . tyvxpcurUiv just below, 
and the accumulation of genitives would be almost intolerable. 

7. vtfyGtv del 6-iro weujidiw cr^oSpds : a series of corrections for the 
MSS. ve<pmv Kal vTroianj/juxros anropas, which is clearly nonsense. 
Usener excludes kcu, but I have accepted Bignone's correction del 
(cf. § 102: 5). 

8. eV rrj <)>opa: i.e. in its descent. 

9. Ka-rwTe'po), Cobet, for Karwrepov. 
ireptcrraaii' : see §§ 92. 3, 102. 7, 104. 9, 106. 9. 



K«l KwrA iridic 8' . . . ; the second explanation : the congelation of 
the snowflakes may take place inside clouds of sufficiently fine 
texture, and their exudation caused by the pressure of clouds in 
juxtaposition. 

to, op.a\f) dpoidnjTa : the clouds must be fine in texture to produce 
such fine particles as those which compose snow : they must be of the- 
samc texture all over {6/iaXrj) to cause the evenness of the formation,; 
of the snowflakes : cf. of the formation of hailstones, § 107. 2, iravr 
to6cv . . . Kara. ftAprq d/JaA<o? TrtpuoTa/xeymv. 

ixpumv, Meibom, for exovo-av or Ixovo-a. 

toioiSttj, Froben, for Touxvrqv. | 

12. Before uSarociSw Usener inserts (iw) unnecessarily, iSaToeiSwKi 
koI avfuirapaK&.(Uvmv are conditions which must be fulfilled by the 
clouds. Bignone translates ' when the watery elements are pressed by 
those near them ' : I do not see how this can be got out of the Greek. 

trwbxnv in the technical sense : the driving together of particles to 
form the flake: see § 106. 11. 

13. 8 jxAioTa viVercu iy t<3 d^pi : i.e. this process of (rw<a<ns, 'the ? 
driving together of particles by an external agency to form things is 
especially frequent in the atmosphere, where there is greater freedom;?; 
of movement. We have seen it in the case of hail in § 106. 11. The, 
clause is curious, but not, I think, unnatural. There seems no? 
necessity for Usener's iv t<5 eapi, though Arist. Meteor. 1. 12. 347 by 
Says at Si x«^a^<w •ycvovrtu lapos p£v Kal oiriaplvov /wXtarra. 

§ 108. 1. koI koto rpfyiv St ve$&v : a third possibility : the clouds • 
themselves may be congealed, and by their friction cause the flakes of ; 
snow to spring off by a kind of trituration : a specially Epicurean ..l 
idea. * | 

2. iit6ira\<ny : a technical word : the particles which form the con-< 
gealed clouds are always in a state of vibratory movement, and the.f 
friction enables them to ' leap away ' from the cloud. 

ftc XapSrfooi to, Schneider, for avaXafiftdvoiTO or avaXapfidvoi to. 

3. a9poi<rna: again technical, the right conformation of atoms to 
make snowflakes: cf. 100. 3. 

(/) Dew and Frost. § 108. 5~§ 109. 8. Dew is next dealt with 
in a section which presents no great difficulty. There are two 
theories of its formation : (1) that particles which form it unite in the 
atmosphere and fall ; (2) that particles rise from damp places, unite 
and form moist drops, which fall again as dew. To this account is 
appended a brief statement that frost is formed in the same ways, 
when the moist particles are congealed by cold air. Lucretius does 
not even mention dew in his list of phenomena passed over : 
vi- 527-534- 

5. ck tou d^pos is emphatic : in the first theory the origin of the 
moisture is in the air : moist particles gather together there till they 
form a drop big enough to fall as dew. 

7. no! Ho-rct <f>op&F 8e . . . : the second theory differs in that the 



origin of the moisture is the earth : moist particles are exhaled from 
damp places which then gather together and fall once more as dew* 
drops. Bignone would read xar dva<f>opdv, unnecessarily : cf. <f>op<iv 
for the fall in 1. 7. 

&7rd coTcpuf r6iruv : sc. marshes ; 1j vSara KeicrrjfUvoiv, sc. places with 
ponds or streams. 

8. otois : Usener's correction for tois, better than Kuhn's ots, which 
is too abrupt. 

9. cis to au-ro : with ctwoSov only : cf. arvvoSov irpos aXX.i)Xa, I.5 above. 

10. frypaorias: Bignone would insert iraxyrepas ■ if anything is to 
be added I would rather insert Toiavrrjg. 

KaQ&vep 6jMH«s . . . : the appeal to familiar phenomena is not so 
obvious as usual : perhaps the writer is thinking of such things as the 
formation of steam into water on an intervening solid. 

11. ToiaOrA Tipa: there is obviously a lacuna after these words 
which must have contained (a) the conclusion of the sentence, (6) the 
beginning of a sentence about hoar-frost, as Gassendi long ago inferred 
from the context I should differ slightly from Usener's tentative filling 
up, (a) because I think awreXovfieva is unnecessary and not quite 
in accordance with the writer's usual phraseology (cf. § 95. 9, &c), 
(&) because ou Sia^cpoWus awreXtiTai rutv Spdo-coe seems an unnatural 
expression: I suspect a participle, ^cra/JaAAo/xeiw or oAAotov/tow 
is lost. 

§ 109. 2. Toioihw Tivav, Usener, for the rovrunr of the MSS. : the 
correction is not absolutely necessary, but makes the construction less 
abrupt, and is hinted at by B's raurmv tivd. 

(g) Ice. § 109. 4-8. A short section on the formation of ice 
follows. Two theories are advanced : both hold that ice is produced 
by the elimination of particles of round formation and the gathering 
together of those of angular shape, but they differ in that the first, 
which is probably that of Democritus, describes the process as taking 
place entirely in the water, the second holds that it is an external 
formation which then comes and causes congelation in the water. 
The ideas seem rather grotesque to us, but we may remember (1) that 
to Epicurus the alteration of the <rxi;/*aTt<r^os of component particles 
is always the cause of change; (2) that round smooth particles are 
.always characteristic of water (cf. Lucr. ii. 451-452), and that conse- 
quently their elimination would be the natural preliminary to the change 
of water into a solid ; (3) that the observation of the formation of ice- 
crystals might well lead to some such idea. Lucretius (vi. 530) again 
passes over the problem with a mention. 

4. IkOXuIw, 'the squeezing out', a technical word of the atomists 
for the process by which a particle (or an atom) between two others 
gets driven out usually in an upward direction (cf. probably Ep. i, 
§ 53- 6). 

5. <rxr||xaTL<r|xoS : the formation of atoms into a nucleus of matter: 
Lucretius' glomeramen : cf. §§ 10 1, 102. 
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mvaaiv, as in § 107. 12. 

<i>t.o.\r\vS>v Kal &iuyunwv : it is a little difficult to realize the difference, 
but probably by o-koX.t]vS>v he means particles of triangular shape, by 
o£uy«>v(W other angular formations. 

6. r&v . . . 6irapx<5iT4»i' : this is emphatic as it is the point in which 
the first theory differs from the second. 

koX kotcI QoOev : again the emphatic point : the nuclei are formed 
outside, and attaching themselves to the water cause the change in 
shape and texture. We ought perhaps, with Schneider, to read 
Kara (rrp>). 

7. irptforicpuri)' : the use of this word leads one naturally to suspect 
that this was the theory of Anaxagoras, though I can find no trace of 
it elsewhere: cf. § 90. 8. 

8. iroffd, 'a certain number' : the use is odd, but seems vouched 
for by the MSS. 

(A) The rainbow. § 109. o-§ HO. 6. The writer proceeds to deal 
with the rainbow. Two theories again are advanced: (1) that it is due 
to the shining of the sun's rays on a watery atmosphere ; (2) that it is 
caused by a mixture of light and air which produces these colours, 
which are then reflected by the surrounding air. The former theory 
alone is mentioned by Lucr. vi. 524—526, and seems to have been the 
notion of Anaximenes (Aet. iii. 5. 10). 

9. Atto tou rjXiou : the MSS. have vn-6, which can hardly be right. 
Usener, following F, omits the preposition : I think it is more likely 
that it is a mistake for curd. 

10. Kari. irpiorKpiorw : the MSS. have kot depos <f>v<riv, a palpable : 
error. Usener reads Kara Kpaariv, which is excellent in sense, but* 
hardly accounts for the MS. text. I suggest Kara irpoa-Kpunv (kot* 
dtpos= Kara, jrpo'cr.) ; cf. § 1 09. 7 above. If the suggestion be right,- 
one would expect this to be the theory of Anaxagoras, though Aetius 
(iii. 5. 11) states that he supported the reflection theory: it may be- 
that the writer adopted Anaxagoras' technical term without intending; ;; 
to imply his authorship of the theory. Bignone, feeling the same 
objection to Usener's emendation, reads Kara <rv/jupvciv. ■ I 

11. IStujxoTa, 'the special characteristics': cf. irpoa-Kpunv IZlavt 
above. : B 

eiTe . . . fioeociSSs : i.e. the peculiar combination of light and air.; 
may produce all the colours at once, or separate combinations may :1 
cause the separate colours. | 

13. Toioumjc, Usener, for ravrqv: cf. § 109. 2. -a 

14. koltol Trpo'orXapAjHK irp&s ret fiept) : i.e. the shining of the samef 
light on different parts of the surrounding atmosphere may cause the 1 
production of different colours : a suggestion to explain ynovoeiSSsl 
above. 

§ 110. 1-6. As a secondary point the writer discusses the shape of . 
the rainbow. Here we have two quite different theories corresponding^ ' 
though not at first obviously, to the two theories of the formation of*; 
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the rainbow above: (1) if the rainbow is merely the reflection of the 
sun's light, then it is round because all points of the reflection are 
equidistant from our sight ; (2) if it is caused by the mixture of 
elements of light from the sun and air in the atmosphere, then its 
roundness is due to the fact that one or other of these two component 
elements is actually arranged in round form and impresses its shape 
on the combination. 

2. 81& to . . . 6ewpet(T0ai : the conformation of our K00710S being 
spherical, the junction of points equidistant from the earth will assume 
a round appearance. 

3. ?) auvamv . . . : this explanation clearly goes with the second of 
the two theories as to the general nature of the rainbow. 

4. tup iv t§ depi . . . imofyepofiivav : corresponding exactly, though 
with a more careful statement, to tov rt (poros k<u tov depos, 
§ 109. 10. 

dTOftuc: all the MSS. have rojxuiv, a palpable mistake, which, as 
Usener has seen, was corrected by the insertion of d.Top.S>v after the 
participle airofapofiAvayv. 

6. tco too aoToo de'pos : after these words the MSS. have irpoo-<pcpo- 
pevov irpbs rrpr o-cX^vijv. Usener insists, following C. F. Hermann, 
that the words from de'pos to crtkrpnp are only a meaningless repetition 
of a phrase from the following section. Usener also excludes avrov, 
which I am inclined to keep as emphasizing the contrast between the 
light atoms derived from the sun and the air atoms already in the 
atmosphere: all that need be excluded is irpoo-<pepofUvov xpos Try 

5. ircpu^epeiar . . . tomti\v. This combination {sc. of light and air 
atoms) stretches downwards, a kind of round shape : i.e. spreads out 
in the round shape which it assumes from one of its elements. But the 
expression is odd and the text rather uncertain, all the MSS. having 
Kad&rOax instead of KaOUo-Ocu, which is Meibom's correction. 

(i) The moon's halo. § HO. 7-III. 2. Three easily distinguishable 
theories are propounded : (1) that the halo is formed by air advancing 
from outside towards the moon ; (2) that it is formed by effluences 
from the moon itself, which are checked equally all round by the 
air ; (3) that it is formed by the surrounding air, which is piled up in 
a thick circle either by an external current, or by heat which blocks 
up the channels for its movement. The text is rather corrupt, though 
it has been greatly improved by Meibom and Usener. Lucretius does 
not deal with this problem, nor does it seem possible to obtain any 
light from the accounts of the earlier philosophers, from whom no 
doubt these theories are derived. 

7. Kot : the MSS. bave /cat Kara, their most frequent mistake, due to 
dittography. 

9. AKaor&Xorros, ' blocking ', • banking up ' : Meibom's correction 
for avaariXXovra, a mere mistake due to the neighbourhood of pev/jara 
and a7ro<f>ep6p.€va. 
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■to'., irepumjacu els : Usener's most ingenious correction of irtpl t^s 
eh, based on Meibom's previous suggestion mpitrrqcrg. 

k<m jri) t6 wopdirai' Siaxptmi, 'without any distinction all along', 
i.e. the process of the banking up of the cloudy circle takes place 
equally at all parts, an elaboration of o/wXZs in L 9. 

1 1. dm<rr4XXoiros : sc. tov depos, as before : the expression is loose, 
'the air checks the air round the moon'. Possibly it was the con- 
sciousness of this carelessness which led the writer to add the clause 
o ytyerai . . . airtpydo-curOai, which explains the real causes of the 
check. 

1 2. ircpi^ep^s, like vaxy/jxph, is predicative. 

iraxup.£p&, ' thick in parts ', i.e. with its parts closely compressed, 
so dense. 

§ 111. i. 8 yiKETai . . . dircpYdmurOoi. I take this sentence to refer 
only to the last explanation : the ' banking ' of the air may be due 
either to an external effluence or to the effect of heat. Bignone would 
refer it to the whole paragraph, taking rjroi . . . /S«v/hitos as die cause 
of the advance of air from outside (first explanation) and ^ . . . d7r«p- 
yaaraaOcu as the cause of the ' banking ' of the air (third explanation). 
The singular o seems to me against this. 

K<rrd jufpij tic d, sc. in different parts of the sky during the moon's 
course one or other of these causes is at work. 

2. *| Tijs Oeppcunas . . . direpydo-oaflai is not very explicit. Bignone 
takes this to mean that heat seizes on the pores through which the air 
would naturally move and blocks them up, so as to produce the 
phenomenon of the halo. I feel sure that this is the meaning, but do 
not see how it can be extracted from the MS. text, with which it must? 
be that the irdpoi are brirq&tiot tk rb tovto &wepy<uraaOai. I therefore 
propose the small change to lirmjSttuy?. 

V. Further Celestial Phenomena. 

The writer now, with a certain irregularity of procedure, returns to 
celestial phenomena, and deals with certain problems which he had 
hitherto left untouched. It would not be right to transfer this and the 
following sections to their logical position at the beginning of § 99, 
because the whole letter is so obviously a patchwork compilation 
without systematic treatment. Usener suggests that this paragraph 
on comets ought to come after the two sections on the planets and 
fixed stars and immediately before that on falling stars. Again we 
may agree that this would be more logical, but there seems little 1 ; 
reason for supposing that the writer was careful enough to put his* 
subjects in the rational order. \X 

(a) Comets. § 111. 4-1 1. For the occurrence of comets the writer 
suggests two possible causes, the latter being subdivided. (1) It may 
be that they are casual collocations of fire in the sky due to a special 
atomic conformation ; (2) it may be that they are real permanent stars, 
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and that either (a) some special movement of the sky reveals them to 
us when they were previously hidden, or (£) they move independently 
so that they come into our vision. I cannot at all agree with 
Usener that (2 5) is a mere repetition of (1) and should therefore 
be excluded : see notes. Bignone agrees with me both in keeping 
the text and in the explanation of it. 

5. ircpurrrfcrEus, 'a gathering of matter all round' to form some 
new object: one of the writer's favourite technical terms: cf. §§ 92, 
102, 104, &c. 

6. S) ISioc . . . fiirep i\(jias: the second cause: the whole heaven 
moves so as to bring the comets into view: compare the account 
given of the motion of sun and moon, § 92. 9. 

7. tA toioOto fio-rpa is emphatic : the comets are actual Sxrrpa, 
permanent heavenly bodies, which through the movement of the whole 
sky now become visible. 

5j ofirA . . . EK<j>aeij yeveaQai : the third cause : the comets may be 
permanent celestial bodies, which though the whole heaven remains 
stationary, come into view from time to time by their own movement. 
The construction of the clause, as Bignone points out, is again infini- 
tive depending on a suppressed Sw&tov or evS^rat: cf. § 92. 3, 
§ 101. 11, § 106, 2. Usener excludes the whole clause on the ground 
that it is a mere repetition of (1), but it differs from it in that (1) 
regards the comets as occasional temporary aggregations of fire, and 
(2 a and b) as permanent bodies. It is essential to the passage to retain 
the clause, which is then parallel to the second possibility with regard 
to sun and moon given in § 92. 9. 

8. 8i<£ -nva, irepurtaaiv: i.e. some conformation of the atmosphere 
which presses on these normally stationary bodies and stirs them into 
action. Bignone again translates 'for some reason' : see § 102. 7. 

9. rqv tc &$&vi(riv . . . otrtos. There can surely be no reason why 
Usener should exclude this clause : the explanation of the disappear- 
ance of the comets is not only natural but almost necessary. 

{6) Fixed stars. § 112. 1-8. The writer now proceeds to consider 
the problems of the various kinds of motions of the stars, and deals 
first with the fixed stars. His explanations correspond exactly to the 
theories of the motions of the stars given in § 92, with which passage 
this is closely connected. (1) If the whole heaven moves round and 
the stars with it, then the fixed stars are at the points which do not 
revolve (i.e. the poles); (2) if the heaven is stationary and the stars 
move independently then, (a) if the stars are driven by their own 
whirl (81V17), the fixed stars are prevented from moving by a circular 
current all round them which keeps them in their place, (6) if the 
Stars advance to the regions where they can successively find fuel for 
their flame, then the fixed stars are kept in one place as it is the only 
source of their proper fuel. We may therefore fairly attribute the first 
theory to Anaximenes, the second to Democritus, and the third to 
Hcraclitus. The reference is to the polar stars, i.e. as Bignone 
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explains, those whose distance from the pole is less than the height 
of the pole above the horizon, so that they are visible all the year 
round. 

§ 112. I. Tiva atrrpa orpi?4>eT£H auTOu o <xujj.(3cuVei : the MSS. have riva 
.avaxrrpi(f>£Tai avrov 6 cm/x/Satvei. Usener's restoration ao-rpa. for avar is 
certain, and he rightly sees that the expression is a reminiscence of 
the Homeric apxrov.. . rj j avrov oTpeQerai (II. 18. 487). That being 
so, it seems more likely that the writer should have made the quotation 
exact and followed it with o-v/i/?<nv«, as the MSS. have it, than that 
he should have brought the phrase into line with his usual form of 
expression, by writing, as Usener emends, orpepecrOai avrov avpficuvti. 

o-rp^erai aurou : not merely versaiur ibidem, but literally ' revolve 
in their place '. 

ou fiivov . . . orpSftETai : the first cause : these stars are in a 
stationary part of the heaven. 

2. to XottroV : sc. ' the rest of the heaven ' : there is no reason to 
adopt Schneider's to Xonra, ' the remaining stars '. 

3. rivls we may then take to be Anaximenes and his followers. 
Usener thinks the reference is not to the polar stars, but to the theory of 
the Pythagoreans that the * middle and end ' of the world were fixed. 
But the parallel of § 92 seems to demand the polar theory. 

aXXa Kai . . . koI to aXXa : the second theory : the other stars per^ 
form an orbit, but these are kept in their place by a revolving ring of 
air around them. 

4. ireptso-rdrai : with the full technical force of ■srEpiorao-is : the 
encircling whirl is formed all round the star. 

5. ^ ««l 8ii . . . : the third theory, which is really so different in 
general idea from the other two, is carefully marked off from them. 

6. Kctueya : emphatic, ' fixed '. 

koX holt SXXous . . . : the usual caution : the parallel of earthly 
phenomena may suggest several other ways in which the occurrence 
may take place. 

(c) Planets and regular stars. § 112. 9-§ 113. 12. From the fixed^ 
stars the writer passes to the moving stars, and first suggests explana- - 
tions for the difference between the (apparently) erratic course of thefj 
planets and the regular orbits of the other stars. The two explana^i 
tions given again correspond, but not so completely, to the theories of 
§ 92. The notion of the movement of the whole sky now drops out,;! 
and the two theories of the independent motion of the individual stars; 
are considered: (1) if they move according to orbits determined by: 
necessity from the beginning, then some of these were regular circles] 
and some are interrupted by aberrations ; (2) if the stars move towards; 
the regions which supply their fuel, then some pass always through! 
regions equally open and prolific in fuel, others through irregukr||| 
tracts with an unequal supply, so that their movements are erratic./* 
For the latter notion we may compare, in a slightly different context!™ 
Lucr. v. 696-700. The wording of the passage is a little obscure andwl 

.1 
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\ uLS c^rrScS ST ain ' th ° Ugh 1 indiDe ' aS to th >* 

»h-?\S ° St4 ' * ' • <ro ' tPai ' m: " a Parenthesis: 'if indeed it is the case 

5cL disJL? 1 r mentS ^ Crratic ' SU ^ting the possibility that in 
such Astant phenomena even our observations may be doubtful. 

~T' J u rt < OUT0 *> "»■&»•«. The MSS. have rtv* 8» «^ 

SSJtaJSiSS! f • ^ as ^ e question of the M« « 

already been disposed of in the previous paragraph, and the contrast 

stars. Usener boldly emends, on the analogy of the terminology else- 
where m this paragraph, to „v& 8" i/ioA* ILtaOau StSFs^l 
too violent, and I am inclined to think that Si is right and some 
word has dropped out: possibly d™^, but mJre probably sSy 
ofc* referring back to A,... Bjgnone would Exclude 

wwo-fet as a gloss— not a very probable one 

whirl "and * ^ ' ' ' *' firSt ex P lanati °n = » this idea of the 
Democritus. a, ' ar ' ' ^ again t0 rec °&n^ the theory of 

doubt*af to thVfif™ ' 'J- 7 ' There is considerable 

and ■ ' ? i °^ the ad J ectlv es. Elsewhere the forms 6u«A<fc 
and avuf^Xos a one are known : the MSS. here are doubtful • theTare 

ird declensSfoL^ W ^T^* in L Usener £ the 
£S hSSh $2? th T°^ hout : 1 incline to think that MS. evidence 
combined w,th the mvanable practice elsewhere is against it Possiblv 

bit '&^Tv\Sf MSS - SUggCSt ' that ^e wS used «S 
but dwv.aAj, a slightly more probable form than fiuoX^. ^ 

ftnd seems to n£ 'Jtffl T L?" XP1»*V is the MS. text 

'SSSMiff 1 the course of the planets is anorbit, 
S t unL^aS i ^ ' ^^^s. Usener emends 

kcs^s ayiJJr gnone Iess * olentl7 but> 

« • • . : the second theory, that the fuel track of the planets 
la Irregular, seems to bear the mark of Heraclitus P 

finderT^" 5 ' <traCtS '° f air: ^ not Currents', as Bignone 

^ ™^«Y<*s, 'alternations', so 'aberrations': for the word 

tlL^itiT' alT(a " •• ■ ' : the usual attack on A e ' theological ' view 
spicn adopts one certain theory: cf. § 87 

ll.E t^? iW: - h T Cl ™ ly ££heol ogical astronomy', the view 

f it 1 c f 'a ^ moveme , nts ° f the stars an indication of the 
flivmo will [ . ct. a<rrpo\oymv rexyvrelas, § 93. i 2 . 

I I. atrt« s r^y is the MS. text, and again there seems no reason 
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to follow Usener in altering to amirs acrrpuw — if indeed that is a possfe 
ble expression. Bignone's irdvrmv is more probable, but possibly o| 
writer's expression here was more mild. ' g 

Stop . . . diroXiWi : again a familiar point. The primary object. <6jj 
Epicurean astronomy is to show that the divine nature irpa.yiw.ra oyM 
e X «, K. A. i. ' '« 

(d) Difference of speed in the stars' orbits. § 114. 1-7. The write|j 
next deals with the apparent variety of pace in the orbits of the slaijjl 
His explanations here cannot be attached closely to preceding theorigsp 
nor are they exactly parallel to Lucretius' treatment of the samel 
subject (v. 614-649), but they are within the same range of gerierj||j 
ideas. Either (1) all stars are going on the same orbit, but soJ||j 
faster than others, or (2) some are really moving in the oppo^B 
direction, but are caught back by the whirl of the others and so seeneS 
to follow them more slowly, or (3) all move in the same direction, 
some being at a greater distance from the centre have a larger distan^S 
to travel. The only difficulty of the passage lies in the text anffjj| 
interpretation of the second explanation. W 

3. ircpiuWa : of course nom. plur., tov avrov kvkXov being :|3fi 
internal acc. irepuovra is the correction in Frobe'n's text for- (^H 
MS. Trepiovra. 

•col irapo to . . . uiro Ttjs aurijs 8u»»]S : with this, the MS. text, M 
idea seems to be that the « slower ' stars are actually moving in: '3m 
orbit in the opposite direction to that of the 'faster' stars, but thjj| 
are, as it were, caught up by the whirl of the others and dragged baa 
so that they seem to move in the same direction as the others, but lejlP 
fast. The idea is not quite clearly thought out, but sufficiently clear' . 
to be maintained in the text. Usener alters i-^s avrijs to roiavrrfs, and . 
in his analysis renders causam posse esse vertiginem ilia ex oriffiig 
detrahentem, the idea being apparently that of a whirl ' of the reqmsf||| 
nature ' (roiavrrjs) dragging the stars out of their course. But (a)^^H 
entirely neglects ri)v cvavriW Kivei(r6ou; (£) dvrioTnofieva. could only wSffli 
'dragged in the opposite direction' and not 'dragged out of |T " 
course ' ; (c) the facts of the case are against such an idea, whicn| 
more appropriate to a planet. Bignone apparently accepts rotav^fe 
but agrees with me in the general idea of the passage. 

4. -rijs ofajjs 8mt|s then is the whirl which moves the other s{|||| 
as opposed to rijv cvavriW : cf. tov airw kvkXov above. To me" 
expression seems quite clear and natural. ;'; 

xal -irapa t6 irepifyipeoQai . . . : this idea approaches nearly to ^ 
theory of Democritus as explained by Lucr. v. 621-636, but is with^S 
the elaborate notion of optical delusion which was a cardinal poirfjifr^ 
Democritus' explanation. We may compare the expressive phrascfe 
the Epicurean Diogenes of Oenoanda, fr. viii. 1. 11 ol p.h> $$$$ 
^d>vr]v ipepovrai, ol 8' av ra.ire.wqv. 

6. t6 Se dirXus . . . : the same caution as above, § 113. 8. To irf| 
on the single explanation is to lay claim to miraculous knowlaa 
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(rtparcvea-Oai). Compare again Diog. Oen.fr. viii. 3. 7 pAvrem yap 
fi&Wov icniv rb roiovrov fj avSpbi aotpov. 

(e) Falling stars. § 114. 8-§ 115. 8. The letter proceeds to deal 
With falling or shooting stars, a sequence which would be quite natural 
if we were to follow Usener's suggestion and transfer the section on 
comets to a place immediately before it. Three explanations are 
j§ Offered, as to the first of which there is great divergence of opinion. 
|| : As I understand the passage they are: (1) the falling stars may 
||;;6Ctually be fragments of stars, rubbed off in collision of star with star 
H''*nd driven down towards earth by an outburst of wind; (2) they may 
jr be formed by a gathering of fire-producing atoms, caused to fall in 
ggj| .the direction of the impulse started by their meeting; (3) they maybe 
|: formed by a gathering of wind in dense clouds, which is ignited when 
Wit cannot find an outlet, and then bursts out and falls in the direction 
H Of its original impulse. Usener interprets the first theory quite differ- 
g ©ntly and alters the text, but in any case the paragraph must be care- 
I fully compared with that dealing with comets (§ in) and those which 
I Teat of lightning (§§ 101-102) and thunderbolts (§ 103). 
§ 8. irap& jtepos, 'in part', almost 'in individual cases', as Bignone 
I translates it. It may possibly be used in a more strictly local sense, 
w: 1 In places '': cf. koto, p.ipi), § in. 1. 

§ kot& TrapdTpnlw : Usener's correction for koI wapa rptyw. The 
|; repetition of -n-apa. is not, I think, impossible, and the uncompounded 
!; fptyis might be used here (see, however, §101. 2), but kcu is unin- 
telligible after ko.1 wapa. pipos, and the confusion of /cat and Kara is the 
1 commonest mistake in the MSS. 

iS 8-1 1. Kara TrapaTpu|ae . . . ZXiyopev : I take this whole clause to- 
ll; jrether as constituting 'the first cause and, with some hesitation, retain 
I the MS. iam-Zv. The idea is that stars rub together and fragments 
break off, which fall through the atmosphere : compare, as the writer 
|||illB us, the description of the first cause of the creation of lightning 
jP| 101. 2 ff.). The explanation will then be parallel to the second and 
ptfllrd explanations of comets, namely, that shooting stars are in point 
£ Of fact stars, or in this case, fragments of stars, whereas the other two 
jf Win nations regard them as occasional formations. 

If this view be correct, (1) irapdrpuf/iv iavr&v is a loose expression, 
law It is of course the collision of stars which causes the fragments to 
MlB rubbed off, and not the collision of the ' falling stars ' themselves, 
pfllfttione, agreeing with me in the general view of the phrase, would ■ 
jfBftd Hvrpuv for iavrZv, which would certainly make the expression 
hidch clearer, but this I do not consider necessary, as aarpoiv can so 
jgjplly be derived as the equivalent of eaurw from ol Acyd/woi aaripts 
pfbwrtii' in 1. 8 ; (2) K al irapa Ikthwiv will denote a further step in 
P@ ««"!C cause : the fragments of stars are first rubbed off and then 
jjgijHllieil to fall by the action of wind. Bignone takes the words as 
atroducing the second cause : but {a) the introductory phrase for 
m new cause in this section is kcu Kara, not kcu vapa, and (i) in the 
W : x 2 
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parallel account of lightning in § 101 the 'falling out* of the fnig|| 
ments rubbed off is denoted by i£o\i<r6cuva>v ; (3) the parallel to tB|j 
explanation of the lightning flashes will not be exact, for they arS 
created by the friction of clouds : but I take it that the reference is-.' 
intended to suggest the kind of iraparpaj/K and crarraxrts which th|I 
writer has in mind and not to insist on an exact parallelism of occurjjl 
rence. Usener however, desiring an exact parallel, reads ve<pS>v foil 
kavtuxv and irvpos cjorrtotriv for irapa tKirracrw. But the changes seer|jj 
to me (as to Bignone) unjustifiably violent; they are not really- 
required by the reference to the section on lightning, and they 
destroy the parallel to the section on comets which we should certainly 
expect to find. Bignone notices further that they would make th|| 
first cause very little different from the third. I prefer, therefore^ 
to retain the MS. text and explain it as above, though admitting tM| 
it is a rather careless piece of writing. , ' M 

9. Kal irapa hanvtnv, 'and then by the falling out of the fragl! 
ments ' : Bignone, as already noted, takes this of an alternative cause. " 

10. »j iKirrcuiuhwis, 'the blowing of them out by wind '. Bignon|l 
renders 'the combination of fire and air, of which we have spoken ii| 
treating of lightning'. But (1) it is surely impossible that eKirvev-., 
fiaruxrn could imply as much as this; (2) ka.6a.trep ought to refer to tfffl 
whole clause and not to one word only. 

§ 115. 1. Kol koto owoW 8e . . . yivryrai. The second cause, tKp 
casual gathering of fire-particles, which then fall in the directi^H 
originally given them by their meeting. Compare the first explanatiiSj 
of comets in § 111. 4. - |jj 

2. <rojx<t>u\ias, ' a kinship ', i. e. a gathering of kindred matter, -usf! 
7r«p«7To<ris of § in. 8: an unusual but quite natural term for tHjf 
writer, which seems to be corroborated by the MS. variations. 

Kal Kimjaif. the MSS. have xal koto Kivrja-tv, which might pejgj 
haps be kept to express a subordinate cause like koX irapa eKimi^m 
in § 114. 9: but the writer's usual practice is only to insert t® 
preposition again when he is introducing a new cause, and the conftjj 
sion and dittography of km and koto is so common that we shoi||| 
probably follow Usener in excluding Kara. here. flj 

ou &v . . . : 'wherever' is a little awkward in expression, andj^ffi 
should perhaps adopt the suggestion made by Usener in his nolS 
01 av . . .,' in whatever direction '. : j|§ 

3. Kol KaTel irvci5|MiTos . . . : the third suggestion is that the fall^B 
stars are really ignited wind: cf. the sections on lightning and tmf; 
thunderbolt. ^4 

5. toutou, Usener: the tovjw of the MSS. is a mere mistak^ 
von der Muehll prefers the plural all through, irvev/idrwv . . • Totfrw'tjfjt 
<ptpofievu>v. •;\^B 
kotciXtjctii', 'the whirl' of a pent up body: cf. § 101. 14, &c. |jiL 
iireKpi)|ii' seems to be what is intended by the MS. variants (threfc 
MSS. have it), though the force of «r- is not easy to see, and Useiw£- 
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Suggests that we ought to read the simple atpriiiv. Von der Muehll's 
tuptjiiv (ck) is attractive. 

6. tuv irepiex&vrav, 'from the surrounding matter.', i.e. the irvKv<!>- 
s^.fwira o/uxXoeiSf}. Bignone translates 'the bursting asunder of the 
parts on the outside ', but this seems to miss the force of brhcpi)&». 

•j. <{>epopeVou, Usener rightly, with nveS/iams, L 4 : fapofiivys (MSS.) 
i6 again a mistake due to the neighbourhood of #opos. 

8. djxu8rjTot, MSS. : the word, when it occurs (e.g. Dem. 520. 20), 
Usually means 'unspeakably large, or many', a sense which is 
Obviously out of place here, though CrQnert would retain it in that 
Sense. I do not think, seeing the writer's many references to pvOos, 
that it is impossible that he should use the word meaning ' uncon- 
taminated by myth ' : cf. especially the conclusion of the parallel 
lection on thunderbolts (§ 104. 2) pavov 6 /m>0os d.ire<rra>. Usener, 
presumably regarding this as impossible, reads avvarip.01, ' effective ', 
another very violent and, I think, unnecessary change. Bignone retains 
AjivOrfroi, noting that Lortzing proposed SpvOoi, which is the more 
Usual word in this sense. 

{/) Weather-signs from animals. § 115. 9~§ 116. 3. A concluding 
Ironical paragraph follows on the supposed signs of the weather given 
by the appearance of certain animals — e.g. the swallow as the herald 
of spring. Such ' signs ' are, the writer says, merely due to coinci- 
dence: the animals cannot exert any influence on the course of the 
Bcasons, and no animal of any sort, let alone a divine being, could be 
$0 enamoured of trifles as to play the game of watching for the animals 
And thus bringing the prediction to pass. The irony of the passage 
In in rather marked distinction to the general matter-of-fact style of 
the letter, and reminds us of passages in Lucretius. In his amused 
scorn the writer seems to have forgotten the explanation that it is the 
approach of a new season which causes the animals to appear. 

9. £iri<nnj.a<uai, ' signs of the weather ' : cf. § 98, where in dealing 
with the signs given by the stars, the writer says that some of them 
arc due to chance coincidence, KaOawep iv to« e/i^avcoT irap r/iuv 

koto. cruyKupT)(j.a . . . tou xcupou ; cf. § 98. 9 Kara. (nry/cupr/cras Kaipuiv. 

§ 116. 2. k&v (ei) : the addition of Usener seems necessary, as is 
Cobet's av just before. 

fiiKpov x a P l e <^Te P •' e ") : obviously an allusion to a proverb, ' the 
smaller the trifle, the greater the joy '. 

3. ifnteaoi : another certain correction for the MS. £/ot-c<tjj. 
Conclusion. § 116. 4-12. The letter ends with a conclusion based 
more or less closely on the corresponding conclusion of the first 
feller. These main principles, and especially the doctrine of the 
ftllgin of things and the infinity of the atoms and space, must be 
thoroughly grasped, together with the fundamental reason for their 
knowledge, the true pleasure of life : from them an understanding of 
the details will naturally follow. 
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5. tou fiu'Oou infirioyi, the avowed object all through this secondf 
letter, and one of the chief sources of aTapagta. | 

6. r&v &p\<av, ' the origins ' of things, i. e. the atoms and space. '% 

7. foreiptas : i.e. the infinity of the two apyai and of the koo-juoi. S 

8. KpiTYipiuc here must be the criteria of truth on the intellectual! 
side, i.e. awr^o-ts and 7rpoX^is. J 

iraBue : the criteria of rightness on the moral side : they are usually?; 
included with the other two under the general head of KpvrqpuA 
(e.g. D. L. x. 31), but the separation here is quite natural, and there? 
is no reason, with Kochalsky, to suspect the text. 

ou ivenev : i.e. the arapaiCa, freedom for the disturbance of theo-jj 
logical beliefs, which is the greater part of the true philosopher's! 

9. t5c KctTot pepos: the detailed phenomena of nature and their| 
explanation. \| 

10. KOTaYair^owres : not merely understood but accepted them as? 
a creed: Bignone renders 'studied with the utmost care', which isl 
hardly strong enough. f 

11. f: Kiihn's necessary correction for i}. | 
(av) an inevitable addition of Usener's. 

12. irepieironfaami, 'made it their own': they have not otherwise' 
attained arapa^Ca. ;| 



LETTER TO MENOECEUS 



The third letter, written to Epicurus' disciple Menoeceus, is a brief 
exposition of the philosopher's moral theory. It starts with a reitera- 
tion of the two fundamental conditions of the moral life, the right 
understanding of the nature of the gods and the freedom from the fear 
of death, after which the rest of the letter is devoted to a clear and 
logical statement of Epicurus' view that pleasure is the end of life and 
of the sense in which this is to be understood. 

The letter is not intended, like that to Herodotus, for the use of 
advanced students, but is a simple and straightforward exposition for 
the general reader. It is in fact an ' exoteric ' work, as Aristotle might 
have called it, and as such, contains far more references than the 
other letters to rival theories and popular views. The common ideas 
as to the nature and activities of the gods are passed in review (§ 123) 
and their weakness is exposed, popular notions as to the terrible 
nature of death are condemned (§§ 125, 126), and vulgar conceptions 
of the character of true pleasure are refuted (§ 131). References are 
made, implicitly or explicitly, to ideas of Plato (§ 132), of the Cyrenaics 
(§ 127), of the Stoics (§ 130), of Theognis (§ 126), and possibly of 
Epicharmus (§125) and Mimnermus (§ 126). It is clear that however 
devoted a disciple Menoeceus may have been, the letter was intended to 
reach a wider public who might still be under the influence of an 
erroneous philosophy or of the unsupported maxims and opinions of 
popular thought. 

For this reason the letter is written in a very different style from that 
of the letter to Herodotus. The expression is almost invariably smooth 
and artistic, free from the crabbed obscurities of the first letter and the 
hasty carelessness of the second. It is in the Attic mood, in a mellow 
and straightforward Greek, with far fewer idiosyncracies of vocabulary 
and idiom, and less technical diction than either of the other two letters 
or the Kvpiai Ad£<u. Epicurus employs such deliberate artifices as 
antithesis and assonance, one can almost trace an intentional rhythm, 
and certainly (though Usener has probably pressed the point too far) 
there is in general a deliberate avoidance of hiatus. As a consequence 
no doubt of its greater ease and fluency, the text of the letter has been 
far better preserved in the MSS. of Diogenes and, except in the last 
three sections, presents few serious difficulties. 

The genuineness of the third letter has not been disputed, and in it 
we see Epicurus at his best. He is still the dogmatic teacher, certain 
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of the truth of his own posiiion and contemptuous of all who differ : 
from him, he preserves his characteristic gravity and seriousness, and 
has, for instance, no trace of the playfulness and irony of Plato or of 
the humour of Aristotle, but the reader cannot fail to find a certain 
attractiveness in this cold, severe style, which seems to bring before us 
a vivid picture of the aged philosopher discoursing to his young friends | 
in the Garden. vf 

Introduction (§ 122). i 

The introductory paragraph presents no serious difficulties. Philo- ; 
sophy is for all alike : no one is too young or too old for it, and to| 
refuse to study it is at any age to throw away one's chance of happi- 
ness. This is an emphatic declaration of Epicurus' essentially! 
democratic view : he had no desire to form a new esoteric sect, butg 
wished to place his philosophy at the service of any who would 
hear it. 

§ 122. 3. irdpupos, ' past the age ' : the word is not quoted elsewhere I 
in this sense, but the neighbouring acopos makes its meaning clear. f k 

4. r\ p^iru is the reading of the MSS. {el B), and there seems no , 
reason for excluding ij which anticipates ^ before napehqkvOeyaiVl 
indeed it makes it easier to take rrjv S>pav with irn-apxew. ;'i 

uirdpxc"' t) : the MSS. have vn-apxeiv aipav I), which must be 
emended either by the insertion of the article before 2>pav, as Cobet| 
proposed, or by omitting &pav as a gloss. The latter seems the 
better course, as the repetition of ryv S>pav would be both unnecessary^ 
and harsh, and Epicurus in this letter shows much greater attention to 
such points of style. " | 

5. wpis «68aip.oi'iai' is of course emphatic : a man might just as well 
say that he is too young as too old to be happy. 

firjiro) is a necessary correction for the MSS. py : F makes a similar? 
mistake immediately afterwards in reading py for p-qKen. m 

7. ctd^rj toIs AyaOois, ' may be young in blessings ', a rather unusual'; 
expression : vea^eir t5 rp&iria is quoted from a fragment of Menanderg 
but is not quite so harsh. ■'■I 

Sid Tt\v x&pw ruy yeyov6Tuv, ' by the grateful recollection of the past',! 
i.e. of the philosophic truths which he learnt in earlier life. The phrasef 
has almost a New Testament ring : there are other indications of an) 
approximation of Epicurus' language to the Hellenistic, e.g. the use of 
<r6.pt, K. A. iv. There is no need to follow Ritter in altering to xf^^M 
For this idea of the value of recollection Bignone refers to K. A. ixj 
and Sent. Vat. xvii. 

9. 8ii tt|1' d^oBiae -ruy fieXXoeiw : because he will know the tru&l 
about the government of the world and the dissolution of the soul .af 
death. 'M 

fieXETaf : probably ' meditate on ', not 1 practise ' : so at the end 
of the letter, § 135. 5. Note its combination with wparre in § 123. i,| 
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The First Principles of the Good Life (§§ 123-127). 

§ 123. In a brief sentence Epicurus recommends his disciple to keep 
in mind the first principles, which are the guarantee of a happy and 
good life. 

1. irap^yyeXXoi' : the imperfect seems to refer to verbal instructions 
given while Epicurus and Menoeceus were together. Oral teaching 
was always the basis of Epicurus' instruction: cf. Ep. ad Hit., 
§83. 12 note. 

2. <rroixeIa, \ first principles ' : cf. KaTcoToixeiaptvov, Ep. ad Hdt., 
§ 35- 9- There he was dealing with physical and metaphysical prin- 
ciples ; here he" is speaking of the moral principles, the 

8ia\aji0ai< m : more than ' receiving ' or ' accepting ' : 'distinguish- 
ing ' these moral principles from other oroi^eta as the ground of the 
good life. So frequently in Ep. ad Hdi., e.g. § 58. 6. 

The two great principles, which Epicurus now enunciates, that the 
gods need not be feared, and that death is nothing to us, were part of 
the Epicurean TcrfKupap/uiKos, and form the subject of K. A. i and ii. 

1. The nature of the gods (§§ 123-124). 

The Epicurean theology is here viewed in its moral aspect, as it 
affects human beings. That the gods exist is certain, for the know- 
ledge of them is due to immediate (mental) perceptions, which are 
common to all men. They are also, as is commonly supposed, blessed 
and immortal, but popular religion errs in attributing to them the 
government of the world, and feelings of anger and love towards men, 
which are inconsistent with their blessedness. They live apart from 
the world and are not concerned with its changes and chances. Yet 
by the visitation of their images man can be brought to have a share 
in their arapagia, so that a place is still left for religion. The removal 
of fear and the communication of tranquillity thus both contribute to 
the good life. 

3. ISov : God is a living being, though the peculiar formation of his 
person distinguishes him from all other creatures. 

a<f>0apToi> Kol fuucapioK, ' imperishable and blessed in happiness ' : 

cf. K. A. i to fmKapiov Kal a<j>0apTOV. 

4. rj kou^i . . . coTjcris, ' the universal conception ' : the idea which is 
in the mind of every man. This idea was created, as we learn from 
Lucr. v. 1 161 ff., by the constant influx into the mind of subtle images 
(«IS«)Xa) passing from the persons of the divine beings and thus 
creating in the mind a ' concept ' {irpokrjfii) : the process is exactly 
described by the verb wreypaKpr/. 

(iTjOev . . . irpocrdnTe, i. e. we must not attribute to the gods any 
care or anxiety, such as would be implied in the government of the 
world, or any feelings of anger or favour towards men, which would 
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disturb or diminish their complete happiness : this, is where popular 
religion makes its mistake. Note how the non-interference of the 
gods in the world is presented as a deduction not from the workings 
of phenomena, but from the nature of the gods themselves : cf. Ep.r 
adHdt., §77. ( . . v 1 

7. Oeol pkv yap eloxV : an emphatic declaration of Epicurus' position : ■ 
he was not an atheist. As he explains in the next sentence, the coring 
ception of the gods is universal in the minds of men and cannot?' 
therefore be denied. 1 

8. ewpYTis . . . Y"S«ris : the knowledge of the gods is a matter of im- ; 
mediate perception, not in this case by the senses, but directly by the| 
mind. It was the result of an imfioXrj rijs Siavotas (see Appendix:,,* 
pp. 259 ff.). evapyfc is a technical term used of the immediate percep- 
tion of a near object. _ | 

9. (ol) iroXXoi. Gassendi's insertion of the article is essential for the, 
meaning and is amply justified by rS>v -n-oXkmv below, 11. 10 and ir. g 

ou yap <J>u\dYrouo-ie ofrrous oious vo^llouaiy, ' for they do not preserve* 
them as they think them to be', i.e. they do not consistently keep up; 
the idea of their blessedness and tranquillity, but attribute disturbing!; 
passions, &c, to them. But vofu^ova-Lv in this sense is certainly very 
awkward coming immediately after its use in reference to the erroneous.; 
opinions of men,, and there is a strong temptation to ^d°pt UsenerV 
conjecture voovonv, which would refer back to i] Koivrj rov 0«w v&j<nsM> 
1. 4 : ' they do not represent them consistently as they originally conceive]- 
them ' (so too Bignone). There is, however, no warrant for the con-* 
jecture, and it is perhaps safer to retain voiu£ovo-ar. :'| 

10. d<r«p$|s 81 . . . irpotrdirrwi' : for the general thought cf. Lucr. t-s 
1198 ff. and vi. 68 ff. '% 

§124. 1. 06 yap . . . d7ro4>c£or€is : a very technical clause: the 
popular representations of the gods (as taking a part in the affairs ol 
the world) are not ' concepts ' formed in the mind by the constant 
repetition of the evapyijs vision of the image, but ' suppositions ' or* 
additions of the mind (irpoo-So^o/teva), inferences, as Lucretius tefii 
us in v. u83ff., from their observation of the regular sequence bfj 
phenomena on the earth and in the sky. For irpdA.iji/'is see note on 
vo'170-is, § 123. 4 above: vir6Xr)\j/K is defined in Vita Epicuri, § 34® 
as the equivalent of 8d|a, an inference from phenomena, which may| 
or may not be true. t i| 

2. ivOev ai p.^yiorai |3\d0ai ... 5. <&s AXXdrptoi' vopiiovres : a difficult 
and obscure piece of writing. I take IvOev to refer to the aTo^dVetsl 
and to be used in the slightly forced sense ' according to which' : th<| 
subject of olKuovfievoi in the next sentence then is ' men or rathef 
ol iroAAot. The majority of men judge others according to their owr| 
accepted standard of ethics : they are in the habit of welcoming thqs|j 
they see to be like themselves and rejecting those whom they firidj 
alien. They therefore falsely attach to the gods a similar habit, and 
suppose that they do harm to the wicked and benefits to the good^ 
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In spite of the slight difficulty attaching to the meaning of evQev, this 
seems to me the natural interpretation. 

Bignone takes h>8ev to mean 'from the gods' and believes the 
subject of otKeiovfievoi to be ol ayadoC. He translates ' Yet from the 
gods the foolish and wicked obtain the greatest evils and the good and 
wise the greatest benefits ; for they, accustomed to their own virtues, 
embrace and make dear to themselves those who are like them, and 
consider alien what is discordant with them '. He thus believes the 
Zv0a> clause not to be a statement of false popular belief, but of the 
actual facts : the good do derive benefit from the visitation of 
the images of the gods, because they can appropriate what is like 
themselves. This is good Epicureanism, but I doubt if it can be 
derived from the Greek : (1) evdev and «c 6e5>v will be an awkward 
tautology, which Bignone glosses over in his translation; (2) his 
argument largely depends on the words ' foolish ' and ' wise ' which he 
introduces without any warrant into the translation ; (3) this Epicurean 
subtlety is alien to the rest of the section ; (4) his objection that popular 
opinion does not represent the gods as doing kindness to the good 
and injury to the evil is not sound : in a certain stage of religious 
opinion (e.g. the Psalms) this opinion is very commonly found ; (5) is 
there any evidence in Epicureanism for the idea that the images of the 
gods do harm to the evil ? 

3. 0\rfp<xi re: the MSS. have /3\a(3cu alnai, for which Usener's 
correction /3X.d/3cu re is not altogether satisfactory. Is it possible that 
Epicurus wrote f}\a/3cu rots ambis on which k<xko?? was a gloss ? Von 
der Muehll would write al jiAyurrax y8\a/3Sv curiai rots avOpunroi's . . . 
Kal &<f>e\eiwv. 

3. (toi9 &Y a ® '*) seems a necessary addition: the antithesis can 
hardly have been left understood. 

5. <&s dWoTpiof fo(itJoiTEs : Usener parallels the construction from 
Plat. Legg. ix. 879 c vofufav <os wow-epa rj fiijTepa, but adds 'exspectes 
verbum spernendi '. A more direct opposition to (mtoScxovtcu would 
indeed be natural, but is not essential. 

2. Death (§§ 124-127). 

The second great principle, that death is nothing to us, is also 
viewed in its moral aspect. As the true understanding of the nature 
of the gods relieves us from fear in this life, so the knowledge that 
consciousness ceases at death relieves us from fear with regard to 
a subsequent life. Moreover, since death will not be terrible when it 
comes, there is no reason why its anticipation should disturb us. The 
whole thought is worked out clearly, and as in the previous section the 
Epicurean view is set in contrast with popular notions. 

7. fj.T)86f wpos lqpis etvoi roy §&voxw : the simple and emphatic 
expression which recurs frequently in Epicurean documents : cf. § 125, 
K. A. ii, and Lucr. iii. 830. 
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8. irSf <5.y<x6oe . . . &> aloOqira : as in the physical world, so too in the .' 
moral world, afoOrjo-is is the final criterion, but here it takes the form of , | 
waOos, the internal feeling of pleasure or pain, which is the measure of 
good and bad. wd&os then, like aMhjais, has its place among the ' 

Kpirqpia. ~X 

to. to irfi Jciiijs OctjtoV, ' the mortality of life ', jr. die life which is v| 
bounded by a mortal period. %f 

. ii. fiircipov : the MSS. have avopov, but the correction of Aldobmn- 
dinus and Menagius is inevitable : the false notion about death, * 
which is popularly current, adds 'an infinite period 'of conscious ■ 
existence after death. Bignone accepting an-tipov here, but wishing to 
account for the MS. text and noticing Epicurus' conscious habit 
of parallelism in this letter, would insert airopov after aXka rbv. 

§ 125. i. oSOev Y<£p tour iv tu J,% SeirSr : a rather startling deduction 
at first sight, but we must remember that to Epicurus the fear of death 
was not only the greatest of all fears in life, but was also the cause of 
other evils (cf. Lucr. iii. 59 flf.). 

2. y^aiws, 'genuinely', 'whole-heartedly', a rather odd use which 
recurs in § 130. 7. 

3. Sore paTaios 6 \(yuv : Bignone thinks the reference may be to 
Epicharmus {Jr. 1 1 Diels), but it seems more likely to be an attempt to 
get over what is in reality the popular feeling about death, not that itjf 
will be painful when it comes, but that the present thought of it is 
painful. . Epicurus argues that the two are identical : we do not dreadfl 
the coming of what will not be unpleasant when it comes. We mighg 
reply that death is painful in thought because it will mean the cessation 
of many present pleasures ; to which Epicurus would answer that ' we'- 
shall not be there to feel the loss (cf. Lucr. iii. 900). * 

5. iraphv : the reading of some MSS. irapoov is due to the neighbours m 
hood of irapaiv in 1. 4. g 

6. lirciS^ircp : a fuller explanation of the way in' which ' death is 
nothing to us ' : so long as we live, death is not there, and when death g 
comes, 'we' shall be no more, for consciousness will begone. : ^im 

10. ouket elvlv : the hiatus (o5«€Tt e'urCv MSS.) should be avoided ai'll 

in fLr/KeT elvai, § 122. 6. *S 

11. AW oi iroXXot. . .§ 127. 4. ouk ImSexopicois- Having stated his 
own position Epicurus turns to the popular views of death. In the .fusil 
place men are inconsistent : they sometimes dread death as the worsfjj 
of evils, at other times they long for it as a respite from suffering. ThiSf 
wise man neither wishes to escape from life nor fears death : he does 
not ask for the longest but for the most pleasant life. ".^ 

12. Ic nf Ifr . . .: a line has clearly been lost here, and Usener's- 
suggestion (in which however I prefer Casaubon's iroOovaw to his own 
alpovvrai) successfully gives the sense. The loss may have been due to 
the repetition t<3 £rjv ... to tfiv (note that B originally had to for t<5). 

§ 126. 2. irpoaio-roTai, ' comes across his -path ', ' offends ' him. For 
the general sense of this sentence cf. K. A. xx, xl. Jj§ 
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4. i|8i<rroi' is the reading of the MSS. and there seems no sufficient 
cause to follow Usener in his change to ySiov: Epicurus writes to 
ttXuov because to irXaorov would be a palpable exaggeration, but 
to rjSurrov is not. 

OUTU KM ... KapmJcTCH, cf. K. A. xix. 

6. The second error ; to advise the young to live well and the old to 
die well is foolish : the art of both is the same, and life may be just as 
pleasant for the old, while it lasts. 

6 8e irapayyAXuc : Epicurus may, as Bignone suggests, have Mim- 
nermus in mind. 

7. KaTaoTp^Eif, ' to end his life ' : so K. A. xx. 1 1 Karco-rpc^cv. 

to -ri]s S&rijs doTrao-roi', ' the desirability of life ', the pleasure which 
it really has for all 

9. The third error, which is much worse, that it is best not to be 
born, or if born to die as soon as possible. If a man really believes 
this, why does he not end his life? otherwise, he is talking idly to 
a world that will not believe him. ^eipmv has better authority than 
\€ipov, which Usener adopts, and should be. kept : the direct masculine 
is natural after einqOrjs. 

10. o\4y<av: sc. Theognis. 

§ 127. z. dir^px«Toi 4k too Ity : the MS. text is a quite natural 
construction, and there is no need to drop Ik with Usener : it adds 
emphasis and force. 

4. iv toIs ouk emSexoficVois : i.e. among the majority of men, to 
whom such a paradox seems absurd. 

5. futjfioi'cuTeoi' Se . . . ouk ioopevov. The section ends with a short 
aphorism as to the right view of the future : we must not either reckon 
it as certainly ours, or certainly not ours. The true Epicurean has it 
in his hands to obtain the true pleasures of life, and can be almost 
independent of what fortune brings him or when it will terminate his 
life. Bignone notes well that Epicurus is arguing against the Cyrenaics, 
whose motto was /jlovov fifUrepov to irapov. 

The Moral Theory. 

Having considered the two conditions of a good life, a right know- 
ledge of the nature of the gods and a true understanding of death, 
Epicurus devotes the rest of the letter to the exposition of his moral 
theory. He states that the end of action is pleasure, and then develops 
the implications of this view. The argument may conveniently be 
divided into subsections as the various points arise. 

1. Pleasure as the motive and end of action (§§ 127-129). 

In considering the purpose of life and the standard of good action 
Epicurus does not pursue the line of thought which he has already 
suggested in§ 124. 8 («rei irav ayaOov Kal xaKov iv alcrOyo-ti) of deducing 
pleasure as the'end from its fundamental nature as the only feeling in 
the field of morals. This is a popular treatise, and he prefers therefore 
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to reach his conclusion on more traditional and less strictly Epicurean|j|i 
lines. The motive of all action is desire : the classification of desires "W 
leaves as the ' necessary ' residue, the health of the body and the reppselj| 
of the mind : this means the absence of pain, bodily and spiritua3jl|j§ 
and the absence of ,pain is pleasure. Pleasure then is at onCe||| 
the mainspring and the purpose of life. We must note however how||jl 
from the outset pleasure to Epicurus is not the positive enjoymenijSB' 
which it was, for instance, to the Cyrenaics, but the negative releasees 
from pain, which some philosophers regarded not as pleasure, but aslli 
a neutral or indifferent state. This distinction is of vital importanc«||l 
for the whole ethical theory: the right life for Epicurus depends 
essentially on a due comprehension of limits. J§ 
§ 127. 8. tuv emeujiiSc . . . <f>u<nicai u.6W: the main division ojjj 
pleasures here follows traditional lines (cf. Plat. Hep. ii. 357 and 
Ar. Eth. 1 118 b), and the general idea is clearly brought out with 
examples by the scholiast on Ar. Eth. loc. cit. § pev ovv rq<s Tpwj>0l 
imOvpCa km Trjs icrOrjro'S aray/caia' f) 8c rmv dxppohuriwv <pvo~uci) pkv ovkIi 
avayKxua Si' ^ Sc tS>v toiSvSe o-tTMov r/ roiaxrSe icOrjros ij rornvSe axppoSi-^ 
crhov ovre <ftvaiKr] oire avayxaCa. 

9. Keyal, 1 vain ', ' idle ', ovk ava.yK.diai. 

10. t£>v o' avayKalav . . . irpos auro to £rje : in the subdivision of the ; 
necessary desires Epicurus follows his own line of thought and leads nflH 
directly to his main point. Some desires are necessary for ffifigjj 
preservation of life, e.g. those of food and shelter, some to thie^B 
repose of the body (freedom from pain), some to happiness of mmj|jj| 
(freedom from fear). From these he passes at once to health of the ^ 
body and peace of mind — the two foundations of the true Epicurea|j| 
conceptions of pleasure. ;1 

11. AoxXtjtrJaf : atypical Epicurean formation : cf. K. A. xi el pn)0m 
rjpSs at ru>v ptrtu>/ui)v xnrotf/laL r)vu>xkow, and viii 7roAAa7rAa<rioi)S brupe'pe, 
rb.% 6yXr)<rws. j jj 

§128. 1. oTrXayrjs deapla, 'the unerring contemplation': to forni 
a right choice and avoidance, we must always have our eye on tfiel 
true end. 

3- ("js t^XHs) : a necessary addition made by the second hand in B, f |j 
4. toiJtou yap \dpiv . . . : for the idea of true pleasure or the absehcj§ 
of pain cf. K. A. xxvi, xxx, and especially iii. ;jj 

7. tou tuou : Epicurus characteristically implies that animals as we|! 
as men feel the desire for pleasure. c if 

8. Kai to tou o-c5u.otos ayaQbv. Usener following BF omits thf 
article, which is however surely required : the good of the body is h|J 
identical with the good of the soul. fj 

<rop.irXr)p(do-6T<u : the testimony of the MSS. is uncertain, but seems to. 
point to a-v/jarXrjpma-eTai, which must be taken as a fut. middle $fj§ 
to £5oy as the subject. The parallel of K. A. xxvi. 2 (lav pi) o-vpii-Xijp^ 
65>o-iv) however suggests that the o-vpir\r)pu>Oqcr£Tai of F may be rig® 
For the idea cf. Lucr. ii. 16 ff. . . "wi 
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nonne videre 
nil aliud sibi naturam latrare nisi utqui 
corpore seiunctus dolor absit, mente fraatur 
iucundo sensu cura semota metuque ? 

10. (otoc 8e (iT| dXyup-ee) was the original insertion of Gassendi, and 
there seems no need to ' improve ' it with Usener by the substitution 
of ixrjBev for pri : the addition is of course demanded by the sense. 
The limit of pleasure is in Epicurus' idea the removal of pain, and 
beyond that point pleasure can only be varied: see especially 
K. A. xviii. 

1 1. tV ^Soi-V dpxV koI reXo9 : pleasure is the beginning because 
It is the motive which leads to action, it is the end because its attain- 
ment is the completion of action. 

§ 129. 2. <royY«ftKoi' : the desire to reach pleasure is innate in us: 
a strengthening from the Epicurean point of view of its adoption 
as the end: cf. £>. L. x, § 137, which Bignone incorporates with 
the Life. 

4. &s Kavovi . . . Kpieoeres : we are thus brought back to the most 
simple and fundamental Epicurean point of view : the feeling of 
pleasure, the immediate sensation,' is in the moral sphere the standard 
of good and bad, just as in the physical sphere, sense-perception 
is the standard of true and false : vados takes its place with aurdrja-K 
among the Kpurqpux: see on § 124. 8. 

2. Pleasures and pains: choice and avoidance (§§ 129, 130). 
Having established pleasure as the end of action, it is necessary next 
to inquire what precisely this means in effect. It will mean, Epicurus 
argues, that though all pleasure is in itself good, because it is natural to 
us, yet there are some pleasures which we shall have to avoid because 
of their concomitant pain, and similarly some pains which we shall 
choose, because of the pleasure arising out of release from them. It is 
ultimately a matter of calculation; we must balance pleasures and 
pains against one another, and then choose the course which in the end 
brings the maximum of pleasure and the least pain. Two points are 
of interest in this section: (1) that we have arrived at something very 
like the Utilitarian calculus of pleasure ; (2) that although Epicurus 
here amply refutes the calumnies attaching to the popular idea oi 
Epicureanism and implicitly rejects all the pleasures of excess, yet he 
does not at all abandon the main position that in itself pleasure is 
always good: indeed, it is just for that reason that we must avoid 
pleasures which entail pain. 

5. aup.^uToc, 'natural to us', like <rvyyevu<6v above and oIkcUv 
below. 

6. oil irao-ac rjSoi'V atpoujieGa : for this and the following clause 
compare the striking fragment (62) preserved by Aristocles apud 
Etiscb., Praep. Evang. xiv. 21 (442) a/teivov etrnv vn-omlvat rovcrSt 
Tii'us tovs irovovs, OTTcas fjcrOmiiev rjSovas /m£ovs. ovfupipti iw8c tivu>v 
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SarexeaOcu. tS>v r)hov£>v, Xva fir] a\yS>/tev oXyijSovos x^ 4 ™""""*/* 1 ^ where 
the idea of the calculus is clearly brought out. 

7. to 8uox«p&, ' discomfort ', another typical Epicurean word : cf. the 
fragment (37) in Ioannes Stob. Flor. xvii. 34 (Usener 181) irpwrmvia 
rats Ik ■n-oAvreActas ^Sorals ov 81* ovras, a\Xa Sia ra e£a.Ko\ov9ovvTa 
avrais Svo-xeprj. 

10. 810. to <J>uW «x £l '' oUeiai/, 'because it has a nature akin to ours', 
i.e. because it is that towards which we naturally move : an elaboration' 
of the idea expressed in o-vyyevucoV and av^vrov above. Cf. K. A. 
vii. 4 ov Zvexa i( apx5 s KaT °- TO T ^ s 'frvo-ews oixetov wpixBr/o-av. Bignone 
translates 'because of their own proper nature', but this cannot 
be right. 

11. After |a6toi Usener inserts y to avoid the hiatus. But /*eVrot ye 
would be an unusual combination, and though this letter is undoubtedly 
written with care, we are hardly justified in correcting the MSS. on 
purely euphonic grounds, unless as in § 122. 6 and § 125. 10 the 
correction involves no change. 

§ 130. 1. Tjj /AeVroi roppeTp^crEi : quite literally ' the measuring of 
one against the other' — just the word for a calculus of pleasures. 

2. p\e>ei : the simple substantive reads oddly, and Usener may be 
right in suggesting liri)3A.c^ei. 

3. Tou|nraW or to ifiiraXiv is. the reading of all MSS. except B, and 
we are hardly justified in believing with Usener that B's eccentric • 
or &v -n-aXiv indicates an original TafnraXiv. 

3. Independence 0/ desires (§§ 130, 131). 

Epicurus proceeds to a practical application of his principle of 
choosing only the pleasures that involve no pain, avrap/ceia, 'self-: 
sufficiency ', is a virtue praised by all (remember that it was the morajj 
aim of the Stoics), and in its application with regard to pleasure?) 
it means 'independence of desires' (Bignone). It leads us to be 
content with simple pleasures which involve no reaction. Indeed, 
since pleasure is but the removal of pain, simple food and drink can 
give us as complete pleasure as the most elaborate banquet. Finallyis 
as Epicurus adds, almost cynically, if we accustom ourselves to simple 
fare, we are put into a better frame to enjoy luxury, if ever we meet it| 
The thought all through is typically Epicurean and may be paralleled! 
from many other Epicurean sources. i 

5. oux iKo Trdtrus toTs oXiyois )(pifte6a : it was not necessarily thef 
Epicurean's ideal to have but a little to enjoy all his life, but rather that 
he should be content with what he has. So in a letter to a friend! 
(fr. 39, Usener 182) we find him asking for a gift of cheese, so that 
he may make merry. | 

7. xpifjieOa is given by all the MSS., and though it may possibly \M 
a dittography of xpw/tedta in 1. 6, and apKm/uOa, suggested by Cobet 
and adopted by Usener, gives more the sense which we should expect, 
we are hardly justified in introducing it into the text. 
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7. yiT]ox<iis: see § 125. 2 note. 

8. fjSiora. . . ^Kurra : Bignone notes that this assonance is employed 
by Epicurus again in a quotation given by Plutarch, de Tranquillitate 
Animi r6 6 -np avpiovyKUrra Seo/ievos ySiora. irpo<r&xri irpos rtjv avpiov 
(fr. 78, Usener 490), and had already been used in Xen. Mem. i. 6. 5. 
It is another sign of conscious style in this letter. 

9. to jxef ^uariKoe irav cfiiropurToc : all that is required for the satisfac- 
tion of the natural desires is easy to obtain : cf. K. A. xv and xxi, and 
Lucr. v. 1 119 'neque enim est unquam penuria parvi '. 

to 8e Kevor : what is required to satisfy the Ktvtu bruBv/uai, § 127. 9. 

10. 01 Te XitoixuXoI . . . : an amplification of the satisfactory results of 
aurap/ceia: plain tastes can fully satisfy the pangs of hunger, and 
when once the ' pain due to want ' has been removed, pleasure cannot be 
increased but only varied : cf. K. A. xviii. Usener alters t< to yap in 
order to get a better logical sequence, but the transition is again from 
class to species, as in kcu Trjv avrapKaav St in 1. 5. 

to-ijc . . . rfioy^v : after the ttc/mis has been reached and the pain 
removed, pleasure cannot be quantitatively increased, but only quali- 
tatively changed : therefore the pleasure to be obtained from plain and 
luxurious food is equal in amount (Itnjv). Usener most unjustifiably 
changes rfiovrfv to mtfitav, believing presumably that the reference is to 
the cloying of the appetite after satiety. But not only is this incon- 
sistent with Epicurean doctrine, but, as Bignone has shown, the MS. 
text is made certain by Cicero's translation of the passage, de Fin. ii. 
28. 90 ' negat enim tenuissimo victu . . . minorem voluptatem percipi 
quam rebus exquisitissimis ad epulandum '. 

11. to dKyour kot teSeiai', 'that which is painful by way of defect ', 
i.e. the pain arising from an unsatisfied want, as in the case of hunger. 
Another characteristic phrase repeated in K. A. xxi. 

§ 131. 1. kcu paXfl. koX 58cap ...:a. still further limitation of the 
general principles to a particular instance. 

rr\v dKpoTdTT)i> . . . TjSom^ : i.e. the pleasure of d-nWa, freedom from 
the pain of hunger. 

2. to owe9i£cu' ouf . . . : a summing up, referring the conclusions 
just reached to the general principles of the earlier part of the para- 
graph: simple living is the best for the health of the body and the 
purposes of life. 

4. o-up.TrXr)pi*TtK6i' : one more characteristic word : cf. tv<rvp,Trkypu>T<iv, 
§ '33- 4- 

5. Kol toIs iroXuTeXeo-if . . . : a new and almost ironical consideration : 
plain living' puts us into better condition (both physically and mentally) 
for the enjoyment of luxury, if we do at long intervals come across it. 

6. Trpoo-cpxofi^eous : though it has inferior MS. authority is better 
than irpoo-cpxpp.h'OVi with rots rroXvreXea-iv. 

kcu irpos tt\v Tuxnf . . . : a more serious reason : if we are accustomed 
to simple living, the attacks of fortune cannot hurt us, for we are used 
to being content with a little. 

• 5078 Y 
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4. The character of true pleasure (§§ 131, 132). "}m 

■ ' : W 

Having now explained clearly what in effect is meant by making pteadfBg 
sure the end of life, Epicurus is able to refute false conceptions. He isS 
not encouraging gluttony or sensuality, which bring with them greatgif 
pains, but the higher pleasure of a simple life, which satisfies the needs? 
of the body and keeps the mind free from trouble and therefore abfilL 
to devote itself to the study of philosophy. It is interesting to see IfoiljL 
even apparently among contemporaries there were calumnies abroapfc 
concerning the nature of ' Epicureanism '. IP 

9. Kal rots eV airoXatftrci KeipcVas. The MSS. have /cat rats t£v: tS^S 
is rightly excluded by Usener and must have come from rots rSfiimBL 
ao-arrwv just before. 

us tikcs . . . vopiloumv : notice the three classes of persons whojyp 
make misrepresentations (1) those who do not know the true doctrincgaP 
(2) those who know it, but do not agree with it, philosophica^S 
opponents ; (3) those who cannot comprehend it — another piece ofsT 
careful writing. Bignone points out that under (2) Epicurus is thinEj jf j L 
ing primarily of the Cyrenaics who regarded airovia as a purely neutrajijf 
state (' the condition of the dead ') and only the starting-point of true? 
pleasure. The doctrine of the ' limit of pleasure ' is the really essential 
feature of Epicurus' own theory. :;j 

§ 132. 1. airoXaucreis : there seems no reason for Usener 's change 
to the singular diroXavcrts : it means individual acts of in-oXava-us. 

4. t^ur Aoyurpds, 'sober reasoning', a rather strong metaphorical H 
use : cf. Arist., Metaph. 984 b 17 olov vr)<j>u>v Trap' ela) Xeyon-as. Notice . - 
that Epicurus is here surreptitiously introducing a new point. Thef 
characteristic pleasure of the mind, freed from fear, is philosophical study§ 

5. tos 8<S£as, 'opinions', are in particular of course mistake)! 
opinions about the gods and about death : Epicurus is here workmgjjj| 
back to the two fundamental principles laid down at the outset off 
the letter. ;J 

e| &v : preserved only by B : its omission in the other MSS. has leaf 
to the filling out of the construction by &<f> ov or df/>* &v in the earlieif 
printed texts. , 'M 

5. Prudence (§§ 132-135)- a 

After establishing the general character of his ideal, Epicuril|jj|P 
proceeds to consider the method of attaining it. It is clear that ttjlf 
right course of action will not be discovered by instinct, as it might bl 
supposing all pleasures were not merely dyaOd but alperd. It is necej|||f 
sary in order to live the truly pleasant life to have ' a right judgemenM* 
in all things ', based upon a calculation of the less and more of pleasuIBl 
and pain. This right judgement Epicurus characterizes by the oidjffi 
word fpp6vT)<ns, always with philosophers the practical as opposed % 
the speculative wisdom : it is at once the aprf, the beginning of arS 
step in the right direction, and the fUyurrov ay*66v, the best thing 
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I wlX, Ca !A l ' ain - SV* indeedmore ^able *an purely speculative 
t Wisdom ^a, which cannot issue in any action, but can only lav 

■ lh C aT^Th°- a f 0, :- in ^ t ™\ kno ^dge fcircu mS tance^ y A a 5 
1 S i 1 "^ instruction given by ^^<r« ? It will be the recom- 
. mendation of the accepted virtues, for it will show that the oleasant 
life is really that in which honour and justice are practised tTuTd? 
- ft strict train of reasoning Epicurus, starting from his first principle of 
; he pursuit of pleasure as the ideal, reaches the acceptance the 

wl COncludes W1 * a P ane SJ'ric of the prudent man, the 
details of which must be considered as we come to them 

9/ 5i8.£«rKooo-a is Usener's necessary correction of the MS. reading 
StWovaac wbch must merely be due to the neighbourhood of th! 
piurai aperai. 

n,\l Ka \i- Kai ^ n f Ce h ° W Epicurus 5ncludes the cen 'ral word of 
7 °™ c ethl cs^nd ordinary morality— not without intention. 
{oube k<h Suca^s): Stephanus made this essential addition : cf 
. v - 1 he omission must be due to homoeoteleuton 

. J- 1 3 u *: T "°^ €IS • • • : » panegyric of the ApoVtuos, in 
wh.ch he incidentally returns on much that he has said bffiTft s 
the rdnorvw who knows the conditions of life, namely the true under- 
standing of the nature of the gods and of death (§§ 123-12*) who 
waSTnS Of the world and the res JoUlity o? free- 

willed man, who sees in chance not a determinant of action but an 
opportunity and prefers to suffer with wisdom, rather than to prosper 
through folly. The section, largely through the corruption TE 
MSS., is undoubtedly the most difficult in this letter 

2. Soria 'holy' or 'reverent' opinions, such as' a truly relijrious 
man may hold-a singularly bold word seeing his direct opposS To 
ordmary religious beliefs. But, as has been seen already (5S , 2 o T24) 
religion had a very real place in Epicurus' system. 3 ' '' 

aJ'^JF + uWttS - y tA ° s : sc - Pleasure : cf. § 129, where pleasure is 
described as crvyy^ lK ov and o^vrov and is said i x J olnCav 

4- to ju, ™ dya6fi„ ^pa S : xr. Wa, the freedom from pain 
which can easily be secured by simple means : cf. S „ P ' 

cyau^p^o,: cf. § 13 r. 3 iy l(t ' at . . . and f 

«wrop«rrw, § 130. 9 to fih> tpvarucov ttS. V efcropwroV W 

5- to S« iflr kokw, ' the limit of evils ' in a slightly different sense 
l.e possible extent' of evils. For this idea that all pain is either 

resumed the ideas of the Epicurean r.rpa^p^o, : cf. K. A. i-iv 



destiny ', or necessity ' as viewed in the moral sphere. ThtTarlier 
nnkers, and especially Democritus, having insisted in their physica 
theories on an all-controlling dvdy KV , were compelled to admk de er 
nnn.sm m human actions. From this necessity Epicurus only escaped 
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(as we know from Lucr. ii. 216 ff.) by the device of the 7rapeyxXto-ts,il 
the original spontaneous swerve of the atoms in their downward falljjl 
which in the conscious aggregate of the ijrvxq was the cause of free wiU|j 

7. ^yycXuktos: with some hesitation I propose this correction ' fdrii 
the varieties of reading found in the MSS., dyyeXtovros, dyycXuvrosylj 
ayy«XXojros. Usener had already suggested this sense in his reading! 
8iay«X£vros, but the correction is more violent. It is true that cyyc.W 
is elsewhere only found with the dat., but Kwraye\S.v similarly takes! 
acc. in Eur. Bacch. 286. Bignone prefers to 'keep the MS. text*) 
dyyeXXovros, and to follow on in the lacuna with elfiapfaarqv Kevoitm 
ovofjLa elvai. But (a) ayeWovros is not the universal reading in thejj 
MSS., and the variation strongly points to a compound of yeXaKjrjj 
(6) the verb dyyeXXttv in the context seems to me very unnaturally 
Kiihn's dveXdvros is too far from the MS. text, and does not give the! 
right sense : the ' prudent ' Epicurean does not entirely annihilate^ 
destiny, as is seen by what follows. _- : - jj 

After eyyeXuvTos there must be a lacuna of some considerable! 
extent. All are agreed on et/xap/tciojv : Epicurus could not have leffi 
•njv . . . SeoTTortv alone without explanation, and that elfmpp,eirqv musjl 
be the word is shown by rrj tw tfrvtriKwv apM.pin.evrj, § 134. 2. It 
also clear that towards the end of the lacuna there must have beenjl 
the words a plv kct avayieqv, corresponding to a Se diro tu^s. S<3|j 
far there is agreement, but as to what the lacuna exactly contained andjj 
its relation to the rest of the sentence opinions differ. ;i 

(1) Usener, who believes that the whole section down to § 135. 4§j 
6p6<i>&rjvai Sia ravn/jv is one monstrous sentence, would write the laeunsp 
{el/xapntytjv iea.1 p-aWov a p.ev Kar avayicrjv ylyvttrOai Xeyovros). Bu|j 
(a) in a letter so carefully written as this, so clumsy a sentence isi 
highly improbable, and moreover the supposition involves the alteration 
of iiro\ap.f3av<i>v, § 134. 5, and vopitjuv, § 135. 2, to vTro\ap.[Sd.vovT<ys aridjl 
vop£t,ovro<; ; it is far more probable that the sentence riva vo/u£eis eTvcu 
KpelTTova ended in the lacuna; (6) as Bignone shows, the resultihj|jj 
argument is most illogical : Epicurus could not have written that trail 
<£povi/*os says that ' some things happen by necessity, others by chance;,"' 
&c, . . . because necessity cannot be called to account, &c.' On t™jl 
other hand the clause Sia to rrjv p.h> avayKr/v ktX. would give a good 
reason for the belief that most things are within our control. 

(2) Bignone himself would therefore place a mark of interrogation'; 
after kcvov ovop.a etvcu, which he supplies after tlpjxpp.arqv, and would. - 
then proceed credos yap o rijv /ih> tw ywopAvw Kvpum&rqv afaCav iraf?.^ 

r)p.as TiOefievos, <Sv a ju,ev kot dvdyKrjv yivovrai (presumably a slip nfl 

ylverai), a Se ktX. &c. ' For the wise man is he who places in our 
hands the chief control for the things that happen, of which some 
occur by necessity, others by chance, &c.' This is much more likely'.- 
to have been the sense of the passage, and 

(3) I should only differ from it in putting the mark of interrogation 
immediately after tipappAvrp/ (reading eyyeXSiros) and supposing that. 
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the rest was a little simpler e. g oW yip rfr rS>v ycyo^v Kvp^v 
In any case note that the emphasis falls on rt,v . . . ScoW™, . 

JS^ST™* d ? S n0t *F that ***** cause * m ™y tWngs, but 
« 1 ? reater P art of our lives is under our own control. 

8. a 8e dtrd t UX tis : Epicurus' conception of ' chance ' seems to be of 
ft force co-ordinate with necessity. Natural law causes the inevitable 
sequence of events, but it is chance that rules the production of 

* 52 Z t C T e$l e ' g ' CaUSCS the motions and meetings of 

atoms, but chance causes them to fall into the positions which create 
our world, buch a notion is of course unscientific, but is very promi- 
nent m the Epicurean philosophy, e.g. Lucr. vL 30 ? quod \SSSSSi 
. . - sea casu seu vi ' Guyau (La Morale d'Epicuri) has seen in this 
.dea the working of the in inanimafe nature, just as m the 

" pr ° duces ^T 111 ' but ^ere is no evidence for 'this, and most 

5v££ , P T US fU,Iy th ° U ^ ht out the relati °n of his notion 

of chance to the rest of the system. 

irap' tjjias, ' in our control '. 

9. dvuireo'eoiw dras 'cannot be called to account'; i.e. if d„a' VK » 
were universal, as the determinists hold, neither could there £ 
responsjbihty m the moral sphere, nor the occasional 'lapse 'in the 
physica sphere which we call chance. It means more than ' destroys 
respons.b.hty ' (Wallace) for it is opposed not only to the d8wS 
our actions, but also to the dararov character of 4™ 

m ™iiv OT0 ''' ' n0t SUbj ' ect to the ^nny ' of determinism : we are 
morally our own masters. 

§134. 1. e Wi KpciTTc % v . . .: the most emphatic and famous 
declamation of Epicurus' greater hatred of physical deterSsmZn 
even of popular religion. 

in ZrL 9 ^ flU ' 9<?: X 'a r he PF*". St0I y of the S° ds ' interference 
mente ^ assignment of rewards and punish- 

3. irapomfceus : by worship of the gods we may, accordin/r to 
popular religion, hope to escape from the destiny which is our due. 

uTroypd+ei, « lightly sketches ' hints at '. 

4. tV « TdxtiK . . . : finally the prudent man understands the nature 
of chance : it is not a divine force, nor a direct cause of good or evil 
but 1 does afford occasions for good and evil. There is considerable 
doubt as to the punctuation and text of this section. 

(1) Usener continues the construction of the main sentence Dlacine 
A comma after the parenthesis and reading broXarfdvovro, g . . . V0 J. 
C<"'tos § 135. 2. But apart from the improbability of the immense un- 
broken question, there is no authority for the genitives and the MSS. 
have vvoXa^avav (woAd>/Wov H) . . . vopifav (»<hu'£«„ F) 

(2) The variants just quoted might suggest i^o^pdvovr. . . ,„A, 
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(3) With Bignone's view of the lacuna in § 133. 7, it is possible to 
retain the two nominative participles \nro\a[ifSay<av, vopttpv, placing 
a comma after the parenthesis and referring them right back to the ; 
subject of the main sentence which begins in the parenthesis. .| 

(4) But this too makes a very clumsy piece of writing, and I prefer, 
while retaining {m-oXapPdvuv, to read vo/u£ei (to which F's vo/d£&M 
seems to point) in § 135. 2. A fresh sentence will then start at ttjv Sir 
ruxnv of which vo/J^tt is the main verb. 

6. offre apcpaioK atria? (MSS.), • nor an uncertain cause but (a) thisf 
is exactly what Epicurus did think chance to be (cf. rrjv 8e tvxvv a<rraroyM 
§ *33- 9)j an ^ 0) as Bignone points out, the statement would not \ 
be at all borne out by the explanatory parenthesis. Bignone comfl 
paring Democritus' aphorism rvxn /teyoXoScopos, aXK' &/?e/?aios would; 
read otfre afieficuov alnav (p.eyaA.o8a>pov}, or to put it more, in Epicurus§| 
phraseology owe afiefiaiov iuw (jteyumw ayaOutv t) kok3v) ; chance^ 
that is, is not to be regarded as the cause, however uncertain, of thej 
greatest blessings or ends — it can only confer the opportunities foil 
good and evil and not the lasting blessings or evils themselves, whichS 
are irap' ^/*Ss. I think his suggestion is on the right lines, but tool 
obscure in phraseology, and prefer to think that •n-aVrw has dropped* 
OUt before afiifiaiov airCav (cf. ripf . . . Scottotiv iravrmv . . . elfi£Lp/ietnjV'i i 
in § 133. 6 above) : chance is not the cause, even the uncertain! 
cause of everything, for it cannot give the vital good or evil, bu|| 
only the opportunities for them. -M 

7. (oOk) oTctcu pe.v yap . . . oiSoorGai : it is clear that a negative must 
have dropped out somewhere, and Usener's owe at the beginning seemfj 
a better correction than Gassendi's /^(why not ou?) before SlSotrOaJi 
The position of par is strongly in favour of a preceding negative. jm 

8. &pxas ja&toi . . . 6iro Taunjs xoplY" ^ 01 : i- e - chance may staralj 
good or evil, but it still rests with us to use the occasions furnished fel 
chance rightly. '-■■W& 

§ 135. 2. fojujei : see note on 1. 4 above. jvgl 
j3e\Tioe yap . . . dpOoOtjecu 81a Taunjc : as the sentence stands , 
in the MSS. it does not make sense. Usener reads /?«A.tiotov : _ 
' for it is best of all that a well-judged action should succeed through 
chance', but (a) there is no authority for fHkrvorw, (b) yap, 
Bignone points out, is unsuitable; the parenthesis would not thejij 
give a reason for the previous opinion; (c) it is doubtful whether 
Epicurus would have said that this is best ; (rf) the idea is at any jauB 
alien to the context. Bignone retains fiekriov but would substitujpj 
8* aZ for yap, 'but it is still better that . . .' I believe that once aga||Si 
homoeoteleuton has caused a loss of some words and that Epicui§|§| 
wrote Something like /34\tiov yap ev tous irpa£eo-i to koXZs Kpifi^fe 
(T<f>akrjvaL paXXov rj to kouc&s Kpi&ev op6m8rjvai 81a ravrr/v, a restateml^H 
of the previous idea from a new point of view. Madvig's insertf|||| 
(jit) opOwOrjvai % to p.i] koX<os KpSev) adopted by von der Muehll woulp 
give the same sense. ,W\ 
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5. TaOro o3k . . . AOwdrois iyaOols. The peroration of the letter. 
™ e *™f* mv * me , ditate on (<* § "3- 1) these precepts alone and 
with his fellow-disciples, and such practice will enable him to attain 
so complete an Arapaiia that he will be a god on earth. 

raumSe: Gassendi's correction for lavroV: perhaps not quite 
necessary as kavr6v is not infrequently used for other persons besides 
the third. In the neighbourhood of rbv Sfwwv o-eawrS it would how- 
ever be very improbable. 

6. (re) after vp6s is a necessary insertion. 

7. &s e € 6s iv di-OpiiTrois is not a mere rhetorical exaggeration. The 
gods m their perfectly untroubled life are the ideal of what human life 
might become, and the man who has come near to this ideal might 
justly be said to have become a god on earth (cf. Lucr. iii. 322 ' dignam 
dis degere yitam '). This explains how, again not metaphorically or 
in mere adulation, his later disciples could speak of Epicurus himself 
as a god, e. g. Lucr. v. 8 ' deus ille fuit, deus '. 
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The K6puuA6$iu. are a series of brief aphorisms dealing with Epicurus'ji 
ethical theory, and in particular with the conditions requisite for thel 
tranquil life of the Epicurean philosopher. They are introduced by 
Diogenes Laertius 1 as ' the crown {koXo^Zvo) of all Epicurus' writings f 
and of the philosophic life', and are quoted by name and witbj 
unmistakable references by Philodemus 2 and the Epicurean writers 3 
in the Herculanean rolls, who speak of ' those who write against thetf 
Kvpuu Ao£u'. Plutarch, 4 Diodorus," and Lucian 8 refer to them 
under the same title. Cicero in one passage 7 appears to translate the 
title as ' Authoritative Sayings', in another 8 as ' Selected Sayings', bulff 
undoubtedly regards them as the work of Epicurus. 

There can then be no doubt that in antiquity the Kvptai Ao£cu werej 
looked upon as an authentic work of the Master deserving very special? 
esteem and consideration. Modem critics have, however, been inclined! 
to treat them with less respect. Gassendi, 9 although he gave them the;| 
title of Ratae Sententiae, yet stated dogmatically that they were ' a Florifj 
legium culled from various writings of Epicurus', and Usener, 1 ^! 
fastening upon Cicero's alternative title Sententiat Selectae, is at pains tol 
prove that they are a compilation from various sources put togetheS 
by some faithful but not very intelligent Epicurean disciple. Hiij 
contentions were resisted by Giussani 11 and have recently been fullyg 
dealt with by E. Bignone, 12 but, as the question is one on which ever|| 
reader is bound to form his own judgement, it is worth while to gi*p 
a brief summary of the position. 

Usener's chief lines of attack are: (i) important points in th|| 
Epicurean doctrine are omitted and points of secondary importancp 
included. There is no mention of the cardinal principles of WS 
physical theory or of the Canonica, nor is even the nature of the soulf 
explained : on the other hand the points included about politics (e.g.ifl 

I D. L. x. 138. 2 Phil, de Ira, col. xliii. :M 
3 Vol. Here. col. xv : ibid., col. xxvii. * Pint. adv. Coloten, 31, p. iiagjl| 

6 Diod. I. xxv,_/»-. I, Dind. c Luc. Alexandri, c 47. "ma 

7 Cic. de Fin. ii. 7. 20 ' Epicnri Kvpias Aofaj, id est quasi maxime ratas'. "]M 

8 Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 30. 85 'in illis selectis eius brevibusque sententiis, qilffl 
appellatis Kvpias A<5fas'. : 3g 

* Animadyersiones, p. 1693. 10 Usener, Epicurca, xliii ® 

II Giussani, Stud. Lucr., p. xxxi, note 1. ';mt 
11 Rendiconti del R. Islit. Lombardo di sc. e lettere, 1908, pp. 792 ff., and in llf 

abridged form in Epicuro, Introd., pp. 8—26. 
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XXXII and XXXVII) are not the basis ofEpicurus' position, which was 
that politics should be altogether excluded. (2) Some of the maxims 
read like extracts from personal letters and are quite inappropriate in 
a summary of doctrines (e.g. X, XX, XXIV) : some are even left in the 
second person, as they were in their original context. (3) Many of the 
maxims are mere duplicates of one another (e. g. Ill and XVIII, XI, XII, 
and XIII, XXXVII and XXXVIII). (4) There is the greatest possible 
disorder : all kinds of subjects are jumbled together and there is no 
sign of any fundamental scheme. 

Of these points the second is easily dealt with : the use of the second 
person singular 1 in such maxims is common not only in Epicurus and 
is no necessary indication of an extract from a more colloquial work. 
The other three are more serious and can only be properly appreciated 
after s careful study of the aphorisms as a whole and in detail, and an 
attempt to gather the purpose and character of the work. As regards 
the supposed omissions Usener has certainly mistaken the character 
of the whole work, if he imagines that it was intended as a complete 
summary of the whole Epicurean system. Its purpose is essentially 
ethical, and there is therefore no attempt to explain the physical 
doctrine or the principles of the Canonica (XXIII and XXIV come in 
incidentally as an elaboration of the idea in XXII of the necessity for 
a well-ordered life of the understanding of the external world): such 
knowledge was contained in other Epicurean summaries (e.g. Ep. i) 
and is assumed in the Kvptai A6£au Nor indeed are the maxims 
meant to cover the whole range even of the moral theory : their 
content might, as Giussani has suggested, be described as ' Man in his 
own consciousness and the external world ', and they constitute in fact 
a kind of practical handbook for the professed Epicurean, by which he 
may attain the life of drapa&'o. This will explain not only the 
omissions, but the insertion of certain precepts which Usener regards 
as of secondary importance, e. g. the stress laid on the Epicurean view 
of justice (XXXII, XXXVII, &c.) is necessary because the Epicurean, 
essentially an individualist, must be instructed as to the attitude which 
he should take up to the society in which he lives and to its laws and 
customs. Bignone 2 has also pointed out that some of these apparently 
unimportant points are in reality replies to rival schools of thought, 
but the main guiding principle of their choice is the scope of the work 
itself. 

As regards Usener's 'doublets', Bignone has dealt in detail with 
each individual case. It may be said in general that whereas no doubt 
the same ideas do recur from time to time in the aphorisms, they are 
put from a different point of view and gain a new significance in their 
context. If the framework of the Ao'£u is understood, 3 it is seen that 
the repetition is always valuable and significant. Thus, for instance 



1 Giussani, loc. cit. : Bignone, p. 10. 
P- lx - 3 See p. 346. 
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in III the idea of the quantitative limit of pleasure is stated as one of the j 
four fundamental principles of the ethical system, in XVIII it is intro- 
duced and amplified by the notion of the 'variation' of pleasures asg 
the foundation of a discussion of the ' pleasures of the flesh '. - In XI 
the value of physical science is maintained as conducive to mental-j 
&Tapa£ta, in XII it is asserted as saving man from the falsehoods 6§| 
myth, in XIII it is regarded as a necessary supplement to « protection 
from men '. The one instance in which we may with some probability . 
assume a 'doublet' is XXXVII and XXXVIH, though even there the j 
former seems to lay stress on the universality of the fundamental char--j| 
acter of the 'just' action, the latter on the variability of the particular;! 
actions which in different circumstances may be just or unjust. 

The accusation of ' disorder ' may also, I think, be met. It may be| 
that some transpositions should be made. Gassendi had proposed a| 
rearrangement of XXVI-OCXX, and Giussani, with his usual passion fog 
transposition, would apparently be prepared to carry this further, thoug^l 
he does not specify the changes which he would propose. The charge 
is, however, very considerably minimized, if the true character of th|| 
' Maxims ' is realized. They are clearly not intended to be a consecu- 
tive logical whole, and any attempt to twist them into such will necesfj 
sarily fail. Rather they are to be regarded as a series of groups 
aphorisms, each group being internally consistent, but often on||j 
loosely connected with that which precedes or follows. The various 
points on which the faithful Epicurean may need instruction or guidance,; 
are dealt with as they occur, and he is left at the end with a whole| 
which is complete but not continuously consecutive. To establish this| 
point, it is necessary to suggest a brief analysis of these groups. 1 * 
(i)I-IV.TheT<T/jo^>ap/«ucos — the four fundamental principles necessary 
for the tranquil life; (2) V. The relation of pleasure and virtue; (3) 
VI, VII. Protection from external disturbance ; (4) VIII-X. The selecgj 
tion of pleasures ; (5) XI-XIII. The ethical value of physical science ; 
(6) XIV-XXI. The wise man's life in relation to nature, his fellow|| 
men, and to true pleasure (this group can be subdivided) ; (7) XXIIrg 
XXVI. The tests and standards of moral (i.e. truly pleasant). action |g 
(8) XXVII, XXVIII. Friendship; (a)XXIX-XXX. The classification,! 
of desires; (10) XXXI-XXXVIII. Justice and Injustice; (ii)XXXJ|| 
XL. The wise man's life in the Epicurean community. This anaiysjj 
might no doubt be varied, and there is often an interrelation betweegjj 
group and group, so that some aphorisms might be more justl|j 
regarded as links between groups rather than as belonging exclusive^ 
to one rather than the other. The question of the amount of disordejC/ 
in the aphorisms must be judged by every reader for himself, but the: : 
criterion must not be a general framework, such as Usener would 
postulate, but a satisfactory distribution in groups. 

We may take it then that the Kvpuu Ad&u is a practical manual of 

1 The individual links of connexion between aphorism and aphorism will ;m 
dealt with more fully in the notes. jg 
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guidance for life intended for the professed Epicurean, that it does not 
claim to be a consecutive treatise on ethics, but deals successively 
with the various topics of importance for its own practical end. With 
all the ancient testimony which we have in its favour, there seems no 
sound reason for doubting that it is the work of Epicurus himself, nor, 
if its character be rightly understood, does its working out seem 
unworthy of him or more appropriate to an unintelligent compiler. 
The picture of the ' true Epicurean' which it represents is consistent with 
what we learn from other sources, and in particular from the third letter, 
to Menoeceus. It is based on a relentless working out of the idea of 
pleasure as the end of life (which is characteristically never stated in 
the aphorisms), and though in some details, such as the conceptions 
of justice and friendship, its individualism strikes the reader as almost 
incredibly cynical, yet the image of the tranquil life has its strong 
attractions, and the vision of the Epicurean community with which 
the series concludes has a considerable beauty of its own. We may 
safely regard the ' Principal Doctrines ' as Ratac, the authentic dicta of 
their Master, and also as Seleciae in the sense that they do not attempt 
to cover the whole field of ethics, but only to lay down the conditions 
for the true Epicurean life. 

The first four aphorisms hang closely together and form the basis 
of the Epicurean moral system. The principles which they enunciate 
were known to the school as the ' quadruple remedy ' (rcrpa^apfuucos), 
and are found summed up under this title in the Herculanean Rolls 

1005, col. 4 Koi iravraxjj irape7r6(ievov (Cronert: irapiorto pj&vov Us.)iJ 
Terpaciap/xeucos - ct^o/W o 6eos, avviroxTOV (Cronert : a.vaio-6t[TOv Us.) 
6 6a.va.T0s, kcu Ta.ya.66v fih> evKrrjrov, to Se Seivov evtKKaprrtprrfTov. The 
four principles are again summed up as the full equipment for the 
moral life in Ep. iii, § 133, and are dealt with fully and in order in the 
earlier part of that letter. The right belief about the gods and about 
death, and the true understanding of pleasure and pain, secure arapaiLa. 
for the mind and enable us to aim at iirovia. for the body. 

§ 139. I. Sums up the teaching with regard to the nature of the 
gods and corresponds to Ep. iii, §§ 123, 124. 

I. fiatcdpioe kcu, a^OapToe : SO acf>0aprov kol fiaKapiov, Ep. iii, § 1 23. 3. 
a(j}6apTov, ' indestructible ', is a typically Epicurean word, based of 
course on the purely material conception of atomic structure. 

outs outo . . . Trap^x". The divine beings themselves enjoy perfect 
drapa^ta and do not disturb that of others: cf. Ep. i, § 77. 1 oi yap 
trvp.<f>mvovo-iv irpaypaTaai kcu. tppovrCSes ko.1 opyal ko.1 \aplTK fMKapi6rr)ri. 

3. iv aoQevei exist only 'in a weak nature', almost 'are a sign of 
weakness ' : so Ep. i, § 77. 2 aW' iv acrfovetoi ko.1 <j>6(3y koX irpoo-Seiqa-u 
riov ttXtjo-lov ravra yCverai, which brings out the meaning here. Anger 
and favour are characteristics of a weak nature dependent on others, 
and not of the perfect strength and independence of the divine. 
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Sent. Vat. i has iv airOtvelq., which would correspond with the passage! 
in Ep. i, but it seems unnecessary to alter the neuter. / tlf 

After the first aphorism there is a very important scholium ; see 
app. crit. This obviously bears very closely on the Epicurean conception 
of the nature of the gods. We may notice certain points in the school 
Hum here, (r) Xdyu> flaapipWs is not likely to be Epicurus' owM 
expression, but its meaning will be that the elSmXa of the gods are nog 
perceptible by aXo-dyo-is but only by the mind (cf. Lucr. v. iijjai 
egregias animo facies vigilante videbant -m 
et magis in somnis mirando corporis auctu). . J| 

(2) The following clause obviously corresponds very nearly to the 
passage in Cic. N. D. i. 49 'nec . . .ad numerum, . . . sed imagifl 
nibus_ similitudine et transitione perceptis, cum infinita similUjl 
marum imaginum species ex innumerabilibus individuis exsistat '. , 
may therefore be taken as certain that 06s /j.cv . . . ous 8e cannot big 
right : there is no trace elsewhere that Epicurus conceived of tw]g 
categories of gods, and it is inconsistent with such evidence as 
have : Gassendi's conjecture oi fnev for oSs fiiv, accepted by Giussaijg 
(Stud. Lucr., p. 234) and Bignone, may be taken as fairly certain, aije§| 
for ovs 8e we should read either is Se with Gassendi, or more probabl|| 
otous 8e suggested by Bignone. On the other hand, I regard Kuhn's.; 
change of a.irorereX£<riJ.evu>v to arrorereXifrfieyovi (followed by Usehefil 
and Giussani) as unnecessary. ^^>etrra>Tas can be continued into theff 
second clause, and airoTeTekta-fitvmv refers to the formation of t&M 
ciSwXa by the atoms. The gods ' do not exist as numerable matensp 
bodies, like other atomic compounds, but by identity of form, owinj| 
to the constant afflux of similar images which are completed at thl| 
same spot '. The expression is very condensed, but is, I think, intelffl 
gible. The form of the divine body remains always the same : 
material constitution is a succession of atomic formations, the individual 
atoms coming together within the limits of the form to constitute thff; 
divine body for a moment and then coming off together in the combina- 
tion of an ' image ' to pass into the mind of man. The use of etSuiiim 
is therefore proleptic, and there is some confusion, as in the passage 
Cicero, between the formation of the divine body and its cognition bit 
men through the medium of the «S<oA.ov. (3) avOpunroeiSeTs : thp 
divine body was always conceived by Epicurus as anthropomorphic^ 
form (cf. Cic. N. D. i. 46 ' a natura habemus omnes omnium gentiuM 
speciem nullam aliam nisi humanam deorum'). • j8 

II. The second aphorism states the second condition of arapa^lm 
the true knowledge with regard to death, and corresponds therefore tO' 
Ep. iii, § 124.7. ^ 

4. 6 edcaTos ouSec irpos Tjjias. The regular Epicurean formula, , ijf 
in Ep. iii, § 124. 7, and Lucr. iii. 830 'nil igitur mors est ad nos \ |p| 
is here enforced by a brief and interesting syllogistic argument 

to yip SiaXuOcf dpai<r8>)T£i : death means the atomic dissolution^ 
the living being and atomic dissolution means the loss of sensation, fffil 
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sensation is due to the juxtaposition and movement of the soul and body 
atoms. So more briefly Ep. iii, § 124, 8 ot^o-k Si fen, obAfew* 
6 Oavaroi r. Lucr. ui. 558-614 explains the theory carefully and at length. 

5. to 8 ai/ai<r0r)Toui> ofiSw wpos ^fias : for we are sentient beings, and 
a non-sentient existence, whatever it might be, is not us. Lucr. iii. 
847-869 again gives a useful commentary. 

III. The first two principles concerned external things, the gods 
and death, with regard to which a right understanding is necessary to 
avoid fear. The third and fourth concern the internal feelings of 
pleasure and pain and the attitude to be taken up towards them. 
Bignone (p. 56. note 1) has pointed out that the third aphorism con- 
S1 f t . s ° f _ two P arts and mu st be considered in relation to the doctrines 
which Epicurus is combating. In the first he states that the quanti- 
tative limit of pleasure is the complete removal of pain : if all pain is 
eliminated, then perfect pleasure has been secured. Here he is 
attacking the doctrine of the Cyrenaics, who regarded the removal 
of pain as a merely negative state of calm, while pleasure was the 
addition beyond that of a kIv^o-k. In the second part he is attacking 
the Platonic idea of the pumu r/Soval, pleasures in which there is an 
element of pain: where you find something in a state of pleasure 
(to ^Sofievov), there is no element of pain either bodily or mental. 
In other words, pain and pleasure are mutually exclusive, and Plato's 
/mjctxu ifiaval are not genuine pleasures. The practical inference was 
of great importance for the Epicurean ethic : pain can be removed by 
simple means, but it requires elaboration to produce the Cyrenaic 
pleasure : hunger is satisfied by bread, but the Cyrenaic needs an 
elaborate banquet. Moreover, these elaborate pleasures involve pains 
and are therefore to Epicurus' mind not true pleasures. We come 
then to the ' simple life ' as the foundation of Epicurean morality- 
Epicurus was no ' epicure' — and this third aphorism does in fact corre- 
spond, though at first sight it seems remote, to the third article of the 
TtTpa<f>appaKos, rayadbv €vktt)tov. The point is brought out in the 
more elaborate treatment in Ep. iii, §§ 129-! 30, and is the underlying 
notion of Lucr. ii. 20 ff. ' 

6. opos, ' limit ', beyond which greater pleasure cannot be produced 
but as he points out in XVIII, pleasure can only be varied. Here he is 
in direct and immediate contrast to the Cyrenaic view. 

•iran-os tou dXyouiros. Usener quotes an interesting note from 
Voll. Here. Coll. II. t. vii, f. 14, which shows that even in antiquity 
there was a division of authorities as to whether towos should or 
should not be read here. Its exclusion would not weaken the main 
position, but rather limit it to a particular case, the removal of what 
on each occasion causes pain. T b akyovv is strictly ' bodily pain ', as 
it is used just below, as opposed to to kwrwpevov, ' mental pain ', 'but 
it appears here to be used in a comprehensive sense, covering both. 

7. OireloCpeo-is.^ Voll. Here, ibid, assures us that 'all the good 
copies ' have ^otpeo-«, but the compound seems more probable and 
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the meaning is not affected. We may compare the parallel passage 
in Ep. iii, § 130. 1 1, orav airav rb aXyovv kot IVSetav e£cupe&rj (so again: 
in K. A. XVIII). 

Sirbu 8* &v . . . : the second point, which really follows from the 
first ; if pleasure is the complete absence of pain, then if pleasure is. 
present there can be no pain. We cannot then have the /xucral fj&ovat,- 
and all pleasures which involve pain must be eschewed. ' J 

8. *j to owapttoTepor. Logically the addition is superfluous ; if the^ipi 
is neither bodily nor mental pain there cannot be the combination. ! 
But the idea of the close connexion of the two and their interaction is 
constantly present to Epicurus". % 

§ 140. IV. The fourth aphorism deals with bodily pain, and is an J 
expansion of the last clause of the rerpa<pap/taKos, rb 8c Zewbv wkko^M 
reprjTov. Acute pain does not last long and chronic pain permits of 
an excess of pleasure. So that there is nothing in our physical con- ■ 
stitulion to make a life of pleasure as described in III impossible. 
The general idea is repeated epigrammatically in Ep. iii, § 133. 5 to 8c 
toiv ko.ku>v (irepas) <Ls 17 xpdvous 17 irdVous l^ci /?paxe£s, and is echoed by 
Diogenes of Oenoanda,_/r. lviii. We may also compare another saying?! 
of Epicurus', quoted by Plutarch, de Poeiis Audiendis, 14, p. 36 s oJ /xeyaXoi;"; 
Trovot owto/ius i£ayovcriv, ol Se xpovioi fieyeOos ovk Zx ovo ~ lv > with which 
he compares a line of Aeschylus ©apo-ci- irovov yap axpov ovk t^a 
XpoVov. It seems doubtful whether sufferers from pain would accept I 
Epicurus' position, but Cicero {de Offic. iii. 33. 117) acutely observes, \ 
' non id spectandum est quid dicat, sed quid consentaneum sit ei dicere, " 
qui bona voluptate terminaverit, mala dolore ': it was essential for Epi- 
curus to maintain that there is open to every one at least a preponde&H 
ance of bodily pleasure over pain. Two points in the aphorism may : 
be noted: (1) Epicurus apparently speaks here of a coexistence of . 
pleasure and pain, which at first sight seems inconsistent with III. 
But he is now considering pain in the body as a whole : some part 
may be in pain while other parts are free, but there cannot be pleasure^ 
and pain in the same part at the same time — o7rov 8' av to ydofievov ivy, 
ko.0' ov av xpovov y, ovk fori to aXyovv. (2) He is speaking here solely '2 
of bodily pain : he held of course that even the severest bodily pam§| 
might be exceeded and overcome by mental pleasure, and it was the' 
function of the philosopher to secure this. m 

1. owcxfis goes of course with xpov££a. R. D. Hicks takes rb iXyovyk 
o-uvexois together, ' continuous pain does not last long ' : this seems af J 
paradox which even in this paradoxical aphorism Epicurus did not*; 
contemplate. m 

iv tjj o-apKi', ' in the flesh ', a favourite use of Epicurus' where most|| 
writers would have said iv t5 n^n : so again in XVIII and X3§ff| 
Remember that o%ia in Epicurus' vocabulary includes the corporeal! 
ifrvxq, so that he was forced to look for another word to expre^g 
the body without the soul. It is also one of the signs of the approadHfp 
of Epicurus' diction to Hellenistic Greek : cf. the use of alu>v in XX. 
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. . *" , T ? ^""P 01 :' ' the crisis ' of acute P ain - The use of dxepa&vs t&s 
VWs in XII makes it tempting to conjecture ixipmm, here, but the 
point of the aphorism is that bodily pain is never absolutely without 
alleviation, and the line of Aeschylus strongly supports &k P ov 
Epicurus may possibly have had it in mind. So in Diog. Oen. 
Jr. lviii tusv aXyqSovaiv al ajcpai xpovfetv ov Svvavrou.. 

3. By water's <rv/x.p.eva for <Tv/<if3a(vei would improve the sense but it 
has no authority. 

V. After the exposition of the TtTpa^p/xoKos Epicurus proceeds to 
the conditions required for the pleasant life, and maintains that it 
must nave the three qualities of prudence, honourable action, and 
justice: a life which is based on these three will of necessity be 
pleasant. The first half of the aphorism is repeated verbally in 

h- 1U ' * I3 a 2 ' 9 and in Diog - ° en -/ r - liv > wh o confirms Gassendi's 
addition. As regards the second sentence there are divergent views 
but with the text adopted Epicurus enforces his statement with a 
reiteration from another point of view. 

7. {ouU . . Sucat'os). Gassendi's addition must be accepted as in 
the corresponding place in Ep. iii, § 132, 10. It is now confirmed by 
Diog. Otn.fr. liv. 1 

iv/tcc ^* 81 * ' To3rw ^ 86bs As th!s sentence stands in the 

lUbb. (see critical notes) it cannot construe, and some correction is 
necessary. Usener emends o'ro. 8' ™W ^p X « l ov K v 
f pavers k<u ko\S s Kd SWios fcropx«. ™* tovtov t&ims tfr, 'but 
it a man lacks any one of these, as for instance prudence in life even 
though he has honour and justice, it is not possible for him to live 
pleasantly . The sense is at first sight good, not only cannot a man 
live pleasantly who lacks all these qualities, but the want of one of 
them is fatal. But there are several objections to the restoration: 
(a) the alterations & h> ™W for Si tovto and ohv tf v for o5 are 
too violent ; (i) the grammar of «ai koASs <cai Sucaim £*-<W in the sense 
oi and yet possesses an honourable and just life ' is surely impossible • 
(c) the most important objection lies in the resulting sense. The 
language of Ep. iii, § 132 shows that Epicurus thought that <4«oW.s 
was the controlling force in life, and itself produced the subordinate 
virtues: it is, therefore, surely impossible to suppose that he could 
have imagined that a man could live Ka \S>s ko 1 tuafa, if he did not 
live <ppov(n(i>s. Bignone takes this point strongly. 

Bignone himself reads o5 ({j, . . ., ' but the man who is without 
that from which a prudent, honourable, and just life is derived, cannot 
possibly live happily'; he explains that toC™ i( o5 is *p,W t! , and 
refers to the emphasis laid on it in Ep. iii, § ,32. Palacographicaliy 
the correction is simple, but the expression is surely too vague to be 
probable and the explanation is unnatural, as it would of course be 
impossible to live <£pwipoj S without tppovr/o-K. 

Von der Muehll follows Sent. Vat. v. in omitting the words from oi 

£r) to V7rapx«. 
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I suggest that the MS. text is right as far as it goes (with the 
obvious correction for ®), but that here again there has been a toss- 
owing to parallelism of expression, rovro then refers to ijSeos £i?iv 
the nearest subject in the previous sentence, and «c«vo to Qpoviptas km 
koXSs koI W«s &v. The sentence then becomes a reinforcement of, 
the maxim by the appeal to experience : ' if in fact we see a man s lire^ 
is not pleasant/then we may be sure that he is not living virtuously: 
if we see that he is not living virtuously, we may know that he cannot; 
be living pleasantly '. It does not greatly add to the previous maxim,:; 
but Epicurus is fond of such repetitions to enforce important points; 
(he uses one in the corresponding place in Ep. m, § 132), and trie 
correction involves very little textual change. 1 

VI and VII go closely together. If; as is stated in V, the pleasant Jf 
life involves prudence, honourable living, and justice, how is this to^ 
be secured? The first necessity is Arapagb from without : for a man 
to live his own life well, he must be protected from molestation by-;gg 
others. It is therefore necessary to seek for such protection ^ and anyg| 
means which can provide it is a < natural good (VI). In VII he goes 
on to consider certain false attempts to secure protection. The &™**:M 
idea of these two aphorisms is referred to in XTV XXVIII, W| 
and XXXIX, and is implicit in much of Lucretius description of early g| 
civilization in v. 101 1 ff. and 11 05 ff. „ 

11. Capped ii ivSpdnruv, 'to have immunity from the attacks of 
men ', a condensed form of expression which Epicurus affects : cf. Vll , 

uiw and the corresponding use of 6a P p«.v in XXVIII and XXXD^g 
V : the inferential imperfect used often in the Kvpiat Aofai : ct. 

""kZt! A6nv iyeMr, 1 a good in accordance with nature' : cf VII rSsffl 
rrjs 4>*r*m tyatfo. SyaO* H&ris certainly an odd consttucuon, *^|» 
not impossible for Epicurus. Usener suggests 4^ which woul4» 
be easier, but possibly something like ravra ftr«v has dropped out. <jm 
After K ar& fanv the MSS. have Ipyrp ml fiaMas, which Usenerjj 
excludes as a gloss on l£ &v. I had at one time thought _the word^ 
might be retained and {6p6y*rtai) added after them (cf. VII 
iJxOwnv)- The aphorism would then become an anticipation or tMK 
firsTpart of VII : ' in order to obtain b*&«a men sought rule anj| 
kingship as the means by which they might attain their end Thjj 
sense would be quite in accordance with Epicurus thought, but I doj 
not think he could speak of this mistaken idea as Kara <pvo-tv °V™m 
and it is better to regard the words as an anticipatory gloss : VJ-dB 
the general statement and VII gives the detail. Von der MuehJI 
retains &p™ *ai /SamAcfe, translating presumably the advantage J|j 
rule and iingship is a natural blessing but apart from the gram* 
matical difficulty, this is open to the same objection that Epicurus 
could not have spoken of such things as a Karb. <£vW &ya0ov. || 
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12. After toOto Meibom inserted tis, which would again make the 
construction easier, but in Epicurus it is hardly necessary. 

§ 141. yil deals with a false attempt to obtain this necessary protec- 
tion from other men : persons have thought that they could do it by 
winning fame and high position which would place them above moles- 
tation. But in fact the struggle to obtain and maintain high position 
is itself a serious obstacle to arapa&a, nor, as Epicurus points out here, 
is the result attained one of real security. Lucretius has a remarkably 
close parallel v. 1120-1126: 

at claros homines voluerunt se atque potentis, 

ut fundamento stabili fortuna maneret 

et placidam possent opulenti degere vitam, 

nequiquam, quoniam ad summum succedere honorem 

certantes iter infestum fecere viai, 

et tamen e summo, quasi fulmen, deicit ictos 

invidia interdum contemptim in Tartara taetra. 

3. dire'Xapoi', ' they obtained to the full ' : cf. in-oAa/i/Jar*^ in XII. 
to -rijs <t>if<reus dya0de, ' the good according to nature ' as in VI. 

5. kotA to Ttjs <f>u<re<as ouceloi', 'in accordance with that which is 
akin to nature', i.e. the instinct for pleasure. Cf. Ep. iii, § 129. 10 
iracra oSv i/Soyi] Sid to (f>vcnv *X ecy oIkuov ayaOov. 

VIII passes to a slightly different topic, yet not unconnected with 
the last two aphorisms. If men can be so deceived about ' natural 
goods what criterion can we have in the choice of pleasures ? This 
aphorism lays down the general principle : all pleasures are good in 
themselves, but in some the concomitant pain outweighs the pleasure, 
and these must be avoided. The idea is elaborated in IX and X and 
is dealt with fully in Ep. iii, § 129. 

6. koG' iamb kukov : the neuter is quite natural, and the reading 
KaO' eavrriv kcuoJ of FP 3 looks like the emendation of a grammatical 
purist. But possibly von der Muehll's KaO' eavTr/v kukov is the most 
natural construction. 

7. dxXijo-eis, 'disturbances' : cf. XI rjv<ox^ow and Ep. iii, § 127. ir 

§ 142. IX is a unique statement in Epicurus but very important, as 
it gives the ground for the differentiation of pleasures. Gassendi 
observed that it was directed against the Cyrenaics, who held 
(D. L. ii. 87) that ' no pleasure differs from any other nor is it more 
pleasant ' : they believed also that pleasure was merely momentary 
and could not be prolonged, so that the object of life was to accumu- 
late as many pleasurable moments as possible, and it did not matter 
from what source they were derived : life for them was simply and 
solely apolaustic. Epicurus' view, on the other hand, was that 
although pleasure could not be increased quantitatively beyond the 
limit of the complete absence of pain (III), yet pleasures could be 

• 2978 Z 
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varied, and had qualitative differences. Here he also implies thajjj 
they can differ in 'density' in three ways, either by lasting knugT 
or by affecting the whole organism or by affecting its more importe|J| 
parts (in particular, the mind). If all pleasures were alike in tnej|j 
respects, then there would be no difference at all between them, H 
as it is, a 'calculus of pleasures ' becomes possible: we can select ou|| 
pleasures, either according as they are more pure, i.e. more completeJ|§ 
exclude pain (VIII and XI), or as they are more lasting or affect JH 
whole organism or its more important parts. The theory is an mtegrjjl 
part of the ethical scheme and is needed to complete the argument o» 

Ep. iii, § 129. , 'r-M 

1 KaTewuKcouTo, ' could be intensified ' or ' condensed . ^ ;*i 
After j,M Bignone would insert K al There is no doubl| 

that memory played a part in Epicurus' conception of PW|j 
(compare the general idea of Ep. iii, § 122, and XVII of the Vatic«| 
aphorisms) and would be a means of KarairvKvuxTK, but it seem« 
hardly justifiable to introduce it into the text here. Similarly wonert* 
insertion UaX two.) is superfluous. - JH 

2. aepoiaaa is used quite literally of the ' aggregate of atoms || 
soul and body which composes the man. 'Organism seems th|| 
nearest word in English, though it includes ideas foreign to the Gf(H 
word: cf. Ep. i, §63.3 ^ fvxX i<rrl *-arr°W>*s va P ° Xov T0 < " po ^ r Wk 

^T^^™^ f4»I. 'the most important parts', i. e. especially tnjl 
mind rather ihan the body : cf. Ep. i, §§ 35- 6 » 3 6 - 6 - : M 
X-X1II may be regarded as going together and are naturalJgj 
approached from IX. Epicurus is applying the test of the KvpuoraTjg 
3L, and in particular of the mind. For its pleasure the necessa« 
conditions are, as has been learnt from the rcrpotaytam* a tr|| 
knowledge of the nature of the gods and of death, and an understandfe 
ing of the bounds to be set to desire and of the limits of pain. N©» 
the pleasures of sensuality cannot help us here ; if they could, we migjj 
(apart from their accompanying pain) regard them as perfect pleasure|| 
But for this purpose we must turn rather to philosophy, which gives|| 
the sure knowledge of the nature of the world and the principles < 1 our 
own conduct. , Ifflm 

X is a straightforward statement : if the pleasures of the body couM- 
o-ive us what we need, we could find nothing to censure in them. :;|gl 
° 4 r&y ircpl Tois Amicus ^So^^ : the regular Greek periphrasis wit| 
wept to avoid one genitive dependent on another, do-ai^arovs t, i« 
strange variant, but does not point to any real alternative. <fl 
S u.ere6pw. the movements of the heavenly bodies and the othjj 
phenomena of the sky, the subject in fact of the second letter. Thd 
fear about the /icr&pa is of course the idea that they are arbitrary a|| 
on the part of divine beings, which, according to the Epicureans, wn«- 
one of the causes of the origin of religion : cf. XI and Lxxcr. ^ 
1 183-1240. 1 
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6. Kal dXyijSoW, ' and its pains not ' pain ' simply (as Hicks), for 
' the fear of pain ' would be an idea not found elsewhere in Epicurus. 

to ire'pas rw ImfiupxStv, 'the limits set to our desires', Le. that 
we cannot desire greater pleasure than the complete absence of 
pain (HI). 

It is clear that we require here the mention also of the limit set to 
pain (IV), and the insertion of (koi tZv a\yr]86v<Dv) would be sufficiently 
justified by XI. But, as Bignone has pointed out, it is now guaranteed 
by the text of Diogenes of Oenoanda,y9\ xlv, where this aphorism is 
quoted. 

7. (x£fj.+at'fi£0a. The reading of B p.^d/xiBa is hardly enough 
authority for altering the otherwise universal /t«/^ra£/K.«&x to the more 
grammatically correct e/te/u/fa/«0a. 

8. <=KirXr]poufi.eVois : a necessary correction of the tUrn-kr/pov pivots of 
the MSS. : a common error (K = ic). 

9. Sirep : sc. to aXyovv kou to Xwrovpcvov. 

XI. If we had no need of such knowledge, we could well lead a 
pleasant life without physiology, but as this knowledge is the essential 
condition of pleasure, we cannot dispense with our understanding of 
nature. The general idea of this direct value of scientific knowledge 
is dealt with in Ep. i, § 78. 

11. fji^xXoue : cf. VIII 6xA.i$o-«s. 

12. p4 lrore • • ■ a n '■ tne f orm of the expression strongly recalls 
o 6a.va.T0s oiSev irpos ^fias in II and elsewhere. 

Te to p.T| Karayoelv is a brilliant restoration, for the MSS. rerok/ajKa 
voeiv. B accentuates tct-oA/xijko and P has t . to . fujxa, which point to 
a corruption, and a marginal note in B describes the reading of the 
text as o-<£a(A./xa). 

§ 143. XII makes one step farther, in advance. There are two 
possible sources of information about the heavenly phenomena and 
death, religion and science. The ordinary man derives his concep- 
tions from the myths of religion, but they are peculiarly calculated to 
inspire fear and so to destroy pleasure : if pleasure is to be based on 
complete arapaila, and so to be absolutely pure, we must learn the 
truth about the universe from physical science. Again Ep. i, § 78, 
puts the point fully. 

1. ouk r{v, ' it is not possible ': the inferential imperfect again : cf. VI 
f/V koto, ifivarvv. 

fiirep yS>v KupiuTd-Tui', 'about the most important matters', i.e. the 
fMTfiopa and death : cf. Ep. i, § 78. I to Tr/v xnrip rS>v KvpHHTdrutv alrtav 
l(a,Kpij35>o~ai ^vo-toAoytixs epyov eivow Set vopl^uv : also §§ 35, 36. 

2. tou o-i5fAirairos : nothing short of a knowledge of the universe will 
really suffice, or at least of the general principles of its working. 

throirreuojiei'oi' : the fear of the arbitrary action of the gods in 
phenomena gives us a ' suspicion ': cf. vn-oijruu in XI. Normal Attic 
Uses the verb only in the active, and Usener proposes to read vtto- 
frrevoira, but this may be accepted as a later usage. 

z 2 
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4. dKepaious, 'unalloyed', entirely free from pain, and in this casl 
from the mental pain of fear. Lucretius puts the point well, * 

iii. 37 ff. : . aHL 

et metus ille foras praeceps Acheruntis agendus, 
fundiius humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo 
omnia suffundens mortis nigrore neque ullam 
esse voluptatem liquidam puramque relinquit. ;| 

AiroXajiPdwii' : cf. VII airika^ov to rrjs <pv<rem ayaOov. 2 
XIII is a connecting link between the immediately preceding top||| 
and that of VI and VII, to which Epicurus returns in XIV. It is Jim 
good to secure freedom from molestation by other men, unless \J|j 
combine that with the greater freedom of mind, which is due to^tEm. 
true knowledge of the universe. Our arapaiia must be complete bptW 
on the physical and mental sides, if we are to have true pleasure : .« 
Lucr. iii. 37 ff. and ii. 16 ff. > / ||1 

5. -ity kot d^priirous do-ijidXeiai' : cf. VI Oappetv €£ avOpanrm^M 
VII Tt)V e£ ivOp&Kuyv do-<paWv. ko.t avOpunrovs is here a natur||j| 
variation. 

6. uiroTTTwt' : cf. XI fiwo^MU, XII v7roTrrev6fx.€vov, the word which 
links these three aphorisms together : the root idea is fear arising from I 
uncertainty. v 

tGc uiro Yfjs always coupled by the physiologists with to. fiaempa, : .a|jj 
Ep. ii and Lucr. vi. JM 

7. r&y i¥ ru iitelpm : things outside our mSopo* other worlds an4sj| 
the gods. So Lucr.' i. 74 of Epicurus, ' omne immensum peragraM 
mcnte animoquc '. •^sB 

XIV. A most difficult and obscure aphorism in which both text anj|j 
meaning are uncertain. It returns to the topic of the aa-tpdXeia^S, 
& v 0pu™v, which had been broached in VI and VII and referred« 
again in XIII. VI showed its necessity for the ideal life, and "mm 
that the effort to gain it by fame and position is mistaken. Epicurjgj 
now considers the question how it is to be attained: the aphorisng 
must be considered in close connexion with XXXIX where he re c<||| 
again to this question. Our view as to his answer must be determing 
by the text adopted both here and in XXXIX. According to ||jg 
text here given Epicurus holds that there must as a prdimina^fgg 
some force (owa/us) — even though it were only personal influence^ 
which can banish from one's life the elements which are likely to cati|| 
disturbance (I^o-tiki}, cf. l&plawro in XXXIX).^ But besides 
force, by far the purest source (ewropta eiXiKptveoranj) of dcnpaXeuvjfc 
that which arises from one's own quiet life and retirement from jfjfi 
world. Here then we have the answer to the question raised in :"||§j| 
The men who aim at political power think to secure their do-<pa*g|j 
wholly by force. They are wrong : it is true that some force is n «|^8 
sary to banish certain molestations, but the true solution is to es C^B 
politics altogether and live one's own life in peace. This was, m} 
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course, the regular Epicurean view, characteristic of its general indi- 
vidualistic attitude: compare Lucr. v. 1127-1128: 
ut satius multo iam sit parere quietum 
quam regere imperio res velle et regna tenere. 
For other views of the aphorism see notes below. 

8. yefo^injs fi^xP 1 Tt "<fe : the start towards ao-<f>a\t<a. must be made 
by an exercise of force or power which can secure it to a certain 
degree. 

9. Wrfpei Ticl e^opionriKt), 'by a certain force of expulsion', i.e. of 
getting rid of certain elements of interference and placing them beyond 
the borders of one's life. The text is very uncertain. I accept with 
some hesitation Usener's correction rwi for t« : among the many MS. 
variations of the next word, the almost universal perispomenon accent 
points to a dative rather than a nominative. tlopwroc]} would be 
strongly supported by ifapuraTo in XXXIX, which in my view is based 
on the same general idea. ' The man who secures &<r<pdX.«ia makes all 
things he can akin to him {6p.6<pvka) or at least not alien (AXAtfyvAa): 
for the rest, he either does not mix with them (&vtmp.iKros iyivero), or 
else banishes them from his life (i£u>pi<ra.To). ' There is, however, an 
exactly similar doubt as to the text there. 

Usener takes Swd/ia tivL by itself and reads e&pcun-un? : 'the 
<ur<£aA.«ia arising from ya-uxta. and iicxwprjo-is is a support to and the 
purest source of the do-<jf>aXeta from men which has been obtained to a 
certain extent by a certain force '. But (1) 8w<£/x« ra/l is very weak 
and does little but repeat ju^pt Tiros; (2) efcpeiorifo? is feeble in sense 
and grammatically awkward in combination with the substantive 
ixnropta : this Usener feels himself and suggests in his notes e£epeun<s rj ; 
(3) the general sense is unsatisfactory : the life of retirement cannot 
well be described as ' a support ' to a<r<pd\eia. 

R. D. Hicks, accepting Usener's text, translates ' then on a basis of 
power arises most genuine bliss ' : this is surely an impossible sense 
for iieptioTiKrj, which cannot be passive in meaning, and eviropia must 
go with the genitive ttJs . . . acrcpaAdas. 

Bignone retains the t £ of the MSS. and reads Swdfiu T < ittpturrucg 
koI einropta. et\iicpive<T{TdTri i-7r€^pya<m.Ku>)ra.Tr] ylvtrai, ' both by its 
power of offering support and by its unalloyed gifts of goods is most 
productive of the <icr<paA.eia i£ avOpdnrmv. But Svvdp.ti j£<p<«rrucj) is 
an odd expression, and the addition to the text is very considerable. 

€i\iKpir«o-ra-n), ' most pure ', because it is not tainted by the element 
of oxfyo-is, which is involved in the use of force to banish molestations. 

10. ^KxwpVjo-ews : the bulk of the MS. authority is for iyxuipr'ia-tm, 
but that must be a mere mistake. 

§ 144. XV deals with the topic of Ep. iii, § 1 30 : to satisfy the desires 
of nature (the dvayKaiai r/Sovai) very little is wanted, and that can 
easily be obtained. But to satisfy the empty cravings of those who 
ttic not philosophers is an almost endless task. The idea is familiar 
and the expression straightforward. Besides Ep. iii, § 1 30. 9 to plv </>uo-i- 
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aphorism preserved by Stobaeus, xvu. 2 3 (/r. 67, Usener 46^ 

p«rra ofc avaywua, and Lucr. V. 1 1 17-1 1 19 • ;|9 

quod si quis vera vitam ratione gubernet, : |g 
divitiae grandes homini sunt vivere parce _ 

aequo animo ; neque enim est umquam penuna parvi. j| 

1. 6 rrjs ttWos: cf. the epigram in Athenaeus (UseneiJ 

^' 47 ^ ' ras <pv<nos 8" 6 ttXovtos opov nva fiaihy br'urx^, ?| 
ai 8e Ktvai <cp«ries rav airipavrov 6Sov. |J| 

2. ™ Ktvav 8o|fi., 'the wealth demanded by idle imaginings|l 
i.e. suggested by the baseless mental images of persons who have note 
learned the true wisdom. So Epicurus, as quoted by Porphyrins, gj 
Marcellam, 27, P- 208. 2 (/r. 68, Usener 471) ov <nrav t ov ye e« 
avflpo,™ (irm,Ta) ™ ri} S 4>vW t^os Kai TrWtov ^os ra S Kt vafe 
S#as. Cf. also XXIX *apk Kevrp, 86£av ym>/*evut. *| 

XVI A new topic, the comparative importance of chance angj 
reason in life. Chance can at times hinder the wise man, but only to. 
a small extent: it must be reason that throughout his life decides fag 
action and therefore his fate. The idea is reproduced in several 
Epicurean passages and is foreshadowed in Ep. 111, 134- 

,. Spavia: the neuter plural (internal acc.) has the better MS« 
authority as against /?pa X «Ia, and, as Usener points out, ,s supported^ 
Cicero's rendering (rfM. U19.63) 'exiguum (Wex.gu am)fortun?m 
intervenire sapient!'. Epicurus, too, is almost certainty adapting 
Democritus' aphorism /3<u& yap <ppov^ tvxT? /wyfmu, ra be ***arq Jj 
pU i&kpA, KarMvu, where we have the same neuter plurjj 

T aSe ueyurra just afterwards confirms it. _ . , , , , 1 
The same parallels are conclusive against Cobet s rvyji tor ™M- \g 
4. SiwKijKc is clearly intended by the MS. and is readJI 

Stobaeus, when he quotes this passage. Usener, who quite arbitranfe 
excises W *al *Lfr« at the end of the s^ a »lJos rea« 
fcAcmrc as a gnomic aorist and cuts out the W which follows it m J|j 
MSS. Epicurus wishes to emphasize the continuance of the < procM 
by the use of all three tenses. Bignone also takes this view of the > te|» 
XVII gives us the direct connexion between justice and jmm 
EpTcureaf ideal. Justice, as we shall see (XXXIII , has « ,*feg| 
immediate value, but indirectly it is useful because it most . «mtn buiej 
to the inward and outward peace (arapa^a) of the life of idea | 
pleasure: injustice, on the other hand, is the source of the gn«fB 
possible disturbance. The idea is strictly Epicurean, and beside« 
we may compare the fragment 8u«uoorwijs Ka ^°* /f^?! ? aTap $3 
(fr. 80, Usener 519), and particularly K. A. XXXV, which expla% 
the cause of the ropoxv- 'xSR 
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6. o Sticatos /Jibs is the form in which the aphorism appears in 
Diodorus and Sent. Vat. xii : the meaning is of course not different. 

In XVIII Epicurus passes back to the limitation of pleasures, 
originally laid down in III, and speaks now more fully as regards 
both the body and the mind. The amount (/*ey«0os) of pleasure is 
limited in both cases : both for body and for mind there is a point 
beyond which pleasure cannot be increased in! quantity (to ircpos), but 
only varied in kind. For the body this point is reached when there is 
wrrovia, when all pain due to want is removed by the satisfaction of 
the want (e.g. in hunger). For the mind the limit is the establishment 
of aTapa&a by the reasoned comprehension of the limits of pleasure 
and the right understanding of emotions like them, i.e. the desires and 
fears connected with the conceptions of immortality and death. 
Beyond these limiting points we can only get variation in our 
pleasures, and though for the mind such variation is good, for the 
body it means the introduction of means of pleasure which involve 
pain. The ideal of ' plain living and high thinking ' is thus shown to 
be the life of the fullest and purest pleasure : cf. X and Ep. iii, 
§§ 130-132^ 

9. to icaT 2f8eioc iVy-our, ' the pain due to want ' : cf. III and 
Ep. iii, § 130. 

TroiKiXXerai, ' is varied ', in the means by which it is satisfied. This 
is a new point in addition to the irepas doctrine of III. The luxurious 
life, which as was seen in X does not produce arapa^ia, cannot 
increase the quantity of pleasure, but only vary its means of satisfac- 
tion. 

ro. a.tteylwi\otv : a curious word, meant perhaps to suggest the 
reaching of the limit in the process. 

1 1 . tj . . Touriav auiw exXdyioxs, ' the thinking out of these very 
pleasures', i.e. the comprehension by reason of their limits. The 
understanding of the limits of pleasure of body and mind will not only 
give a rule of conduct but will itself be one of the means of securing 
arapa^ia. 

tOc 6(ioy£cuc tootois is probably rightly explained by Bignonc to 
mean 'the emotions like them', i.e. the desires associated with immor- 
tality and the fears connected with death which (before the Epicurean 
philosophy) used to be the greatest cause of mental fear. 

Hicks translates the clause, ' The limit of pleasure in the mind is 
obtained by calculating the pleasures themselves and the contrary 
pains '. But (a) this is not at all an Epicurean idea : he does not 
weigh pleasures against pains, but only admits ' pure pleasure'; (6) it is 
a possible, but not the natural sense of e/cAoyio"is ; (c) rutv i/wycvuiv 
Tovroit cannot be strained to mean ' the contrary pains '. 

12. irapco-KeuoSc : a real imperfect 'used to cause' before the 
Epicurean philosophy was grasped. 

§ 145. XlX. A point of great importance is introduced as a deduc- 
tion from the previous aphorism. If there is a limit of greatness to the 
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pleasure both of body and mind, and no pleasure can be greater thanl 
the complete absence of bodily pain and mental trouble, then cornj* 
plete pleasure can be attained in a limited time, and infinite time coul|g| 
not produce greater pleasure. The conception is of great importance® 
for Epicurus because it enables him to maintain that there is no reas0ri|| 
why men should long for immortality, which could not give the;mj§ 
greater pleasure than they can know in this life. It is elaborate<l» 
in XX. ■:'m 

1. "otic: sc. not greater. ■■■■'M 

2. t& ir^pora : as in XVIII, the limits of bodily and mental pleasure^ 
i.e. the complete absence of pain and anxiety. . jS 

XX. A difficult aphorism in which the editors have been inclined-^ 
tamper with the text, but it can, I think, be maintained as it stands^ 
It is a contrast in the attitudes of ' the flesh ' and ' the mind towards! 
pleasure, and is clearly intended to bring out further the point of XIX# 
that infinite time is not required to obtain the greatest pleasures 
Epicurus has also in mind, as usual, the view of the Cyrenaics. 'TMj 
flesh ' is the body apart from the mind (IV) : it can perceive mdividua|j 
sensations owing to the admixture of soul and body atoms, but cannojl 
correlate sensations or reason about them. Any individual sensatioji 
of pleasure is perceived by it as something which might be indefinitely! 
increased or prolonged : if this were really the case the longer tbjj 
time, the greater would be the pleasure, and infinite time wouffll 
produce infinite pleasure. It is on this purely sensational basis thai® 
the sensual man (-Sowcs, X) acts, and it is also the root of the CyrenaiSJ 
theory which advocated the accumulation of the individual moments oJ| 
pleasure Uovoxpovos rfiovrj). But the mind, Epicurus holds, knowp 
well that this is not so, but that there is a quantitative limit to pleasur|| 
both of body and mind : complete pleasure is therefore attainable ujg 
this life and there is no need of immortality. The man who holdJfL 
this conviction will be content to cease to exist, when his time comeM 
without feeling that he has missed anything. The difficulties Km 
chiefly in the first sentence. , , , . ,.' 4 $| 

4. direXaPc, ' perceives ', as in VII and XII, with no added imphc«g| 
tion of reflection on the sensation. « 

5. koI oireipos adiV XP°"°S irapeoxeuacw, ' and infinite time is 
that case) required to supply pleasure '. I think the sentence may.H| 
so translated without unduly straining the Greek. -n-apea-Kevaa-ev is t||| 
reading of all the MSS. and is exactly paralleled by tov TravreXr) /J||| 
Tropeo-KeiWv below. If the text is altered at all, it should be <|g 
■jrapea-Ktvaa av, or with Diels to kolv . . . TrapecnceiWcv. Usener rea||| 
dpe<r/coi &v, avrqv being then -njv adpKa, ' infinite time would satisfy jjH 
But not only is this a violent alteration of a word which is a } m 9||j 
certainly authentic, but, as Bignone points out in his admirapj 
discussion of this aphorism (Introd., pp. 26-32), it implies in the <r^^ 
something more than mere perception, and is therefore ^contrary J|j 
Epicurus' doctrine. Bignone himself would read koI aireip(ov $||| 
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u.irup)os, ' and limited time can produce unlimited pleasure '. But 
(i) the phrase below ovOev in tov awetpov %p6vov irpoo-fSerjOripxv shows 
that there must have been a contrast between the <rdpi which does 
require infinite time and the Suivoia which does not; (2) though 
Epicurus says that the flesh perceives pleasures as aVeipa, he surely 
would not go so far as to say that limited time gives it pleasure which 
is airapov, for his whole doctrine is that there is always a irepas. The 
expression is very obscure, but can, I think, stand as we have it. 

too -ri}s o-apK&s TeXous, ' its ultimate purpose ', or as Bignone trans- 
lates it, 'its summum bonum', i.e. to get rid of all pain and so secure 
(hrovui : the teXos is also the tripos of pleasure. 

6. toc ernXoyicrjioV, ' the reasoned understanding ' : cf. XVIII 17 . . . 
Torvrw avrmv exXoyto-is. 

7. tou aiflcos, 'the age to come', the eternal life after death 
which religion assumes. The word is another of the signs of the 
approximation of Epicurus' language to the Hellenistic r cf. alwviov 
XXVIII. 

toc Tran-eXtj fiiov, ' the complete life ', which has attained its WXos of 
arrovCa and arapaita. The analogy of XXI to tov SKov ftlov vavrtXrj 
KaOurrav suggests the transposition iravrtkri tov /JiV. But the present 
order perhaps accords better with Epicurus' use of irapa.o~K€va^€LV, to 
' afford ' rather than ' to make '. 

8. Trpoo-e8eii6iju.ee is the reading of F and H and is clearly indicated 
by the reading of P and Q. The change of subject is quite natural 
and Usener's Trpoo-eSeij&V (oi) prjv is unnecessary. 

9. o&Ve e<j>uye ttji' yfiovriv, an interesting point. Epicureanism is not 
ascetic : it does not avoid pleasure, but only realizes its true limits. 

11. KaTeorpe+ee, ' draws to its close': cf. Ep. iii, § 126. 6 TovSeyepovra 
koXcms KaTaoTp£<peiv and XL TrpoKaT(KTTpo<f>rjv. The aorist Kwricrrpoj/ev, 
gnomic as all through the aphorism, would be more natural and was 
suggested by Bywater, and the imperfect may be due to the neigh- 
bouring irapeo-Keva&v, which is a genuine imperfect in relation to the 
other aorists. 

§ 146. XXI. An ingenious connexion between the argument 
of the last aphorisms and the earlier practical considerations of VII 
and XV. If we are really convinced of the limits of pleasure, 
we shall know that but little is needed to secure dirow'u and &rapa£ia, 
and shall avoid, as unnecessary, the struggles for political power and 
position. We may compare Lucr. ii. 16-53 an< 3 v< 1 105— 1 135. 

1. its euTropurnSe eon : cf. XV. 

2. (to) : the addition of the second article is necessary. 
to dXyouc kot' eVSeiaf : cf. XVIII. 

4. AyHvas : a metaphor from the games : the struggles for success 
and the prizes which they bring. We may perhaps translate 
' competition '. 

XXII. An interesting and important link of connexion between the 
ethical theory and the general theory of knowledge. If we are to be 
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sure that our actions are right, we must, as has been seen from the g 
preceding aphorisms, always refer them to the 'real end of lifejg 
namely LJL and toapa&a (cf. XXV). But it is equally ' ^portang 
to refer them also to the direct evidence of the senses, which is thfe, 
ultimate basis of all knowledge (see Ep. i, § 82) It is a cardinal rute^ 
in the field of ^vawXoyia that all conclusions of opinion {So^o^m 
must be tested by such reference to immediate sensation. In tlie 
ethical field there is a double reason for doing this : firstly, in or^ejjg 
to act rightly, we must have a right understanding of the world arouogS 
us and must therefore refer to our external perceptions (<d*6r,creis); an|j| 
secondly, we must refer to our internal sensations (mxflq), the imme|j 
diate perceptions of pleasure and pain, to be sure that any action we.- - 
choose is really productive of pleasure and not of pain. Unless wejg 
keep these rules, we are liable in the moral sphere, as m tnejg 
physical, to be misled by irpoo-Sofo^a, unauthorized additions ojj 

the mind. , , a JfH 

5 . rb 6<|>£<m)K6s . . - t^os, ' the real end of life, sc. Sxovul andg 
irapaiCa. For this meaning of ^cottjko's Bignone refers to the Life cm 
Epicurus, § 32, 6 £<£«m?<«r 8ero opav k<u iKoveiv, 'our sight ang| 
hearing are realities*. Schneider's proposal to expunge WXcs woiiffif 
make the aphorism refer solely to the theory of knowledge wtfho«j 
any connexion with the ethical theory— a very abrupt jump. Hick|j 
translates 'We must take into account as the end all that reaU|jj 
exists ' : this seems unmeaning, and is certainly not Epicurean. . 

Traaai- tV ^py"<*"> ' a11 the immediate evidence of sensation.^ 
i e. both of the v-ady and the ala-O^K. For the meaning of evapy^m 
see Ep. i, § 52. 3. Merbach (de Epic. Canon., p. 19) notes that ™^<r/m 
tto-Oai is definitely associated in Epicurus with ivapyeui. , . , ijj 

6. i*' fy: a general statement, applicable both in the physical an|j 
the moral fields. . wag 

7. dKpia'os : because, unless we bear in mind the rundamenttjg 
criterion of Trotfos, we shall lose the power of discriminating between-, 
really pleasurable actions and the reverse. 

rapavfls : because, unless we attend to the evidence of the sensesjf 
cuo-ftjo-cis, in the physical world, we shall admit the fears which ar|j 
primarily destructive of the pleasures of life. Ep. i, § 82, providesjj 

close parallel. :|§§ 
XXIII. The last aphorism took us back to the fundamental accejl 
tance of aWrjo-K as the final test, and the next two deal with t|g§ 
subject Objection to the Epicurean principle might be taken on two 
grounds : either that some of our sensations were trustworthy, pm 
others not, or that they are all untrustworthy. Epicurus deals with 
these two positions separately, and in this aphorism with the extre||§ 
sceptic position. If, he says, you reject all sensations you are « 
without any standard of judgement at all, by which even to conden|| 
the senses: for, as Lucretius explains in an interesting patflW 
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passage, reason, the only other possible standard, is itself founded on 
the senses and owes to them its validity : 

quid maiore fide porro quam sensus haberi 
debet? an ab sensu falso ratio orta valebit 
dicere eos contra, quae tota ab sensibus orta est? 
qui nisi sunt veri, ratio quoque falsa fit omnis. 

(Lucr. iv. 482-485.) 

There is no difficulty in text or expression. 

9. ivayayriv, ' reference ' : cf. avdyofiev in XXII. 

§ 147. XXIV. Epicurus now proceeds to consider the more 
modified scepticism which does not reject all sensation as untrue, 
but maintains that this or that sensation is false. He answers in 
effect, ' If you reject any single sensation, you will produce confusion 
in them all, and so destroy the possibility of a standard of judgement'. 
The expression of the aphorism is, however, obscure because it is 
highly technical : it should be read in conjunction with Ep. i, § 50. 
Both Giussani (who has a valuable comment on this aphorism in Stud. 
Lucr., pp. 181-182) and Bignone in his note explain the passage with 
reference to the familiar Epicurean instance of the man who sees 
a tower at a distance. He has a sensation of a round tower. If 
he is a good Epicurean he will say to himself, ' this sensation is true : 
it represents the image which has come to me '. But he will not go 
on to affirm that the tower itself is round : this he will regard as 
a problem awaiting (irpotrix.ivov) confirmation (eiriiinpropqaiv) or con- 
tradiction (o^ifjuipTVfnjcriv) on a nearer view^cj/apyTy^twi). But the man 
who is not an Epicurean,'when he comes up to the tower and finds it 
square, will say, 'my sense-perception was false', not realizing that 
the judgement that the tower was round was something added by his 
mind (irpoo-Sogaiofievov) to the actual sensation : he ought to distin- 
guish the two. If, says Epicurus, we reject any single sense-percep- 
tion in this way we are really undermining them all by our groundless 
opinion, because the next time that we have a similar sensation, we 
shall at once be inclined to doubt its truth and so on till we shake our 
belief in sensation altogether — for we may take up a similar attitude to 
immediate feelings (ira^) or images perceived by the mind (briftokai 
■rijs 8(avo(as). 

If, on the other hand, he continues, we blindly accept these opinions 
based on sensation — including both the actual sensation and the addi- 
tion of thought — then, so far from escaping error, we shall introduce 
doubt into every judgement that we make : if, for instance, wc decide 
in the example given above that the tower is round, wc are simply 
wrong. 

Many difficulties are involved in this Epicurean principle, some 
of which were more clearly perceived by his successors than by 
himself. 

1 . EKPaXets : the MSS. both here and in 1. 5 support fy8aAA.«s : the 
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parallel of XXIII « ^xa ■ ■ ■ oi x might support its retention, but J 
Suaifnjo-en following immediately in the protasis, makes the future j 
necessary. . * 

farXus, 'singly', 'by itself, as opposed to 71-ao-ais -raxs aurftyo-ariv in t| 
XXIII. Hicks' translation 'absolutely' does not make sense. |s 

2. kotci to Trpoa^kor. Kara has better MS. authority than «al, which 'j 
Usener adopts, and very greatly improves the sense: the ' opinion based 
on the idea awaiting confirmation ' (that the tower is round) is con- g 
trasted with ' that which is actually present in sensation ' (the image ^ 
of a round tower), and we thus get a natural division of the two Jj 
things to be ' distinguished ', whereas with ko.1 the point at which the | 
second part of the contrast begins is not grammatically obvious, koto. |j 
and Kai are frequently confused in the MSS. of Diog. Laert. Bignone '■_ 
also reads Kara, and Merbach (de Epic. Canon., p. 39). I 

3. Kal tA TrdOt) : a similar error may be made in the region of feel- ; | 
ing. Giussani (I.e.) suggests as an example, that we may have a'Jj 
sensation of pricking: opinion at once assumes an external body 3 
pricking us, and when we find there is none, we may be similarly led /- 
to conclude that the sensation itself was false, whereas, it was, in fact, J| 
due to some internal cause. v -f§ 

Kal Traow twroumicV ImPoKV Ttjs Swwoias. For a discussion of | 
the very difficult expression hri^oK^ rrjs Stavoi'as see note on Ep. i, § 38, 
and Appendix, pp. 259 f. I do not believe that the epithet ^avraorucqv 
here is intended to modify its sense, seeing that for Epicurus all m 
thought was conducted by means of images. It seems likely, however, | 
that he is thinking primarily of those menial images which are caused J 
by the attention of the mind to «Ko>Aa, not perceptible to the senses, but 
visiting the mind directly. The kind of mistake then would be, as , 
Giussani again suggests, if seeing in sleep the vision of a dead friend, tj 
and realizing on waking that he was dead, we therefore assumed that ^ 
the dream-vision was false, whereas as a dream-vision it was true, and 
Epicurus on his theory of the persistence of the elStoXa, can explain its 
occurrence. t : 8 

4. Ttj fioraiu Sogij: by the same kind of ' groundless opinion as|j 
caused'eonfusion in the case of the single sensation, e.g. of the tower. |j 
The MSS. point to /taroc? rather than /larata. ml 

5. <3<rre . . . fc0a\eis : because, when you are similarly led to r.eject« 
other perceptions, you will then be in the position of the objector ofj| 
aphorism XXIIL -SI 

el 8e Pcpaiuo-Eis . . . The exactly opposite process, the acceptance g| 
of all appearances (i.e. sense-perception plus the inference of opinion), 
will lead to exactly the same confusion. The only sure ground ofjjl 
procedure is the distinction of the two. r j|| 

6. t6 irpoo-jiei'O!' . . . t)|k em|iapTupn)o-ii' : together. The addition of {ji 
the accusative here is a valuable explanation of the real sense of rh^M 
wpwriUm> in passages where it is used absolutely as above, e.g. Ep. 
§ 50. 10. Here to irpocrncvov . . . -njv tVi/xapr^crtv is of course, in our / 
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example, the idea that the tower is round, to prf is the simple sense- 
perception of a round tower. 

7. ouk Ik\ci<|>cis is the MS. reading. Bonnet's ocAefya, adopted by 
Usener, would make the construction more normal, ' the error will not 
disappear but it is probably possible to retain iKkelfas in a transitive 
sense, either 'you will not escape ' (so Bignone) or possibly ' you will 
not leave out ', ' eliminate ' the falsehood. 

8. <Ss TcnjprjKJjs . . . (*rj opOws, ' since you will have preserved the 
whole ground of doubt in every judgement of right or wrong ' : the 
' ground of doubt ' is always the Trpoa-So^a^tvov, and if we accept that 
in all cases, we make all our conclusions dubious. I have followed 
Bignone in reading Kara for the MSS. nal : cf. the similar confusion 
in 1. 2. 

Usener boldly alters to <5o-t' w>r)pr)K<k, ' so that you will have 
annulled all distinction and every judgement of right and wrong '. 
But apart from the very violent character of the change, it involves, as 
Giussani points out, the very unnatural sense of ' distinction ' for 
afiupurfiyrrio-iv, which should certainly mean ' doubt ', ' uncertainty '. 
(Hicks with Usener's text translates ' you will be taking sides in every 
question involving truth or error '. I can make nothing of this.) 

Giussani himself reads wore Terr]pr)i«o<s and kol (atrgpo>Km), ' so that 
you will have preserved every cause of doubt and destroyed every 
judgement of right or wrong '. This gives good sense, but Bignone's 
correction is far simpler. 

§ 148. XXV. After this excursion into metaphysics in the two 
previous aphorisms, Epicurus now returns to ethics. Every action 
must be tested by direct reference to the ultimate end of nature, 
i.e. perfect pleasure, consisting of drovta and arapa&a. If we stop 
short of that and try to test our actions by any intermediate standard, 
such as that of prudence or honour or justice, we shall find that our 
actions are deviating from the true ideal of pleasure and we shall no 
longer be practising as we preach. 

2. t6 rikos -rijs <J>u<r£o>s, ' the end which our nature seeks ' : cf. XX 
to tjJs o-ap/cos tc\os and XV 6 tjJs <^vo-«of 7rA.ovros. 

irpoKaTaoTp&Jrcis . . . els o\X6 ti, ' you stop short before reaching the 
tcAos and turn to some other standard ' : the picture is of proceeding 
upwards through a series of correlated ideals, all dependent on the 
ultimate end of pleasure and stopping before we reach the end of the 
series. For this intransitive sense cf. XL TrpoKaraarptxpyv from the 
derivative sense of Karaorpeipeiv, ' to depart from life ', XX. 

4. Tots Koyois: not merely 'your words' but 'the principles you 
profess '. 

XXVI-XXX. Considerable doubt has been raised as to the correct 
order of these aphorisms. It would appear at first sight that XXVI, 
which deals with the classification of desires, must have a close 
connexion with XXIX and XXX, while XXVII and XXVIII, which 
deal with friendship, appear to interrupt that connexion. Gassendi 
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accordingly arranged them in the order XXIX, XXX, XXVI, XXVII, M 
XXVIII, and Meibom following him inserted XXVI between XXIX|j| 
and XXX. Bignone (Introd., pp. 2 1 ff.) who is concerned to defend 
the sequence of the aphorisms against the attacks of Usener, expresse£3p 
some doubt at this point, and thinks it possible that a sentence has 1 
been lost linking up XXVI and XXVII. He has, however, made 
a good case for preserving the order of the MSS., and it seems better 
to retain it, bearing in mind, however, the possibility of a slight 
dislocation. I 

XXVI. Bignone (Introd., p. 21) has pointed out that there is an 
essential link of connexion between this aphorism and XXV. \Vc 
must always refer our desires to the ultimate test of airovia and W 
irapa^la, and the practical application of that test is that physical pain t 
or mental disturbance results if the desires are not satisfied. If then t, 
we find that no such result would follow, we may be sure that the. '| 
desire in question is unnecessary. This is confirmed when we find 
that the craving passes away, if it is found that the object of desire is f 
unattainable or likely to cause harm. 3 

5. ooui jit] iir' dXyoui' hmv&yauaw. Pleasure being the removal of to '% 
aXyovv tear IvSetav (III, XXI), if no such pain results, when desires are"| 
unfulfilled, they cannot be necessary. -1 

6. euSi.ixuToi', ' dissolvable ' : cf. XXX ov Siaxeovrai. 3 
7- ti (*)) : tne variation in the MSS. points to the duplication which J 

is required by the sense. Possibly 8vo-7rdpioroi ?J, adopted by von der '3 
Muehll, is a simpler correction. • ;S 

XXVII. The connexion of thought is here much less obvious, and j 
as Bignone suggests (Introd., p. 22), it is possible that an aphorism ' • 
has dropped out, of which we may obtain the sense from Ep. iii, § 127. £ 

I O rS>v 8" S.vayKa.Lwv (iTriOvfuuiv) at (liv Trpos eiSatynoytW etvlv avayKOiai, s 
at Bi irpo'S tt]v tov crto/iaros ao)(\r]<TLav, at Si w/jos avro to tflv. On the 

other hand, a good Epicurean could supply the links. Some pleasures . - 
are unnecessary, some are necessary: of the necessary some are - 
requisite for happiness, and of all those friendship is easily the most : 
important. Friendship always played a large part both in the teachinj^S 
and the practice of Epicurus. Just as love was condemned by •-' 
Epicurean ethics as being an 'unnecessary' pleasure involving pain, 
so friendship is always extolled as helping to fill a want, but nc^S 
causing excessive feeling. We may notice that there is no altruisti^a 
element in it at all : it is only to complete one's own pleasure that <ho^H 
acquires a friend. So Cicero {de Fin. ii. 26. 82)'quotes Epicurus a^ll 
saying that ' friendship cannot be divorced from pleasure and is to be ' 
cultivated for pleasure's sake '. W& 

9. &v. As Cicero in translating this aphorism (de Fin. i. 20. 65) sayaffl 
omnium rerum quas . . . Usener suggests that we should read Sow ; h 
but the rendering is natural in Latin as in English. J 

irapa<rKeud£eTai probably in a real middle sense: 'provides fofl§ 
itself, 'acquires'. jll 
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okov, ' the whole course of life ', or possibly in the technical sense of 
iravTeXrjs in XX and XXI. 

XXVIII continues the subject of friendship but is obscure, as it 
introduces an unexpected connexion of thought. It takes us right 
back to the ideas of the TcrpcufuippaKos. The thought that ' death is 
nothing to us ' (II) assures us that there is no everlasting pain in 
a future life, and the knowledge that acute pain is of short duration 
(IV) gives us confidence as regards the pains of this life. Now this 
conviction has an importance for our view of friendship. Friendship 
is both a requisite for happiness and also one of the best means of 
securing axT<j>aXeia l£ ivOpummv, for our friends will protect us against 
attack. Now if they had a fear of death or of the long duration of 
pains which they might suffer as the result of their efforts on our behalf, 
they might be unwilling to risk danger on our behalf— as it is, having 
nothing to fear, they will not refuse. The thought is a little far-fetched 
and almost cynical in its selfishness, but not inconsistent with the general 
Epicurean position about friendship, and is an interesting instance of 
the way in which Epicurus endeavours to link together different parts of 
his theory. The aphorism must be compared with the free translation 
of it in Cic. de Fin. i. 20. 68 'eadem sententia confirmavit animum, ne 
quod aut sempiternum aut diuturnum timeret malum, quae perspexit 
in hoc ipso vitae spatio amicitiae praesidium esse firmissimum '. 

1 a. altiviov, 'everlasting ', in the Hellenistic sense : cf. tov al&vos (XX). 
lv outoIs toIs wpicrfUeois : probably, as Bignone takes it, ' in the 
limited evils of this life ', as opposed to alwviov 8av6v. It may perhaps 
be more general ' in the present limited existence '. 

13. dcr<J>i£\€tai' <f>i\i'os : cf. Cic. (loc. cit.) praesidium amicitiae, 'the 
protection which is secured by friendship '. The expression is a little 
odd, but not impossible for Epicurus, and it is clear that Cicero read 
<£i\tos. Usener would emend to 4>iXCok, which might make the con- 
struction easier, ' sees the protection . . . perfected by means of friend- 
ship ', but the plural is strange. So Madvig's ' vir doctus ' read <£tXt' p , 
which is adopted by von der Muehll, but the alteration is unnecessary. 

icaTcISe : the MSS. agree on Karetyat, but it is impossible to construe 
it, and Cicero's perspexit seems to make Madvig's correction certain. 

§ 149. XXIX. After the digression on friendship Epicurus returns 
to the classification of desires which was started in XXVI. There he 
had taken the broad division of necessary and unnecessary desires. 
Here he makes a more elaborate division into three classes. The 
division is closely supported in Ep. iii, § 127, and by Sent. Vat. xx 
(from which Bignone corrects the text) and Diog. Oen./r. li. Com- 
pare also Cic. de Fin. i. 13. 45. 

The meaning is best illustrated by the scholium on this aphorism 
(see app. crit.) : 'Epicurus regards as natural and necessary desires 
those which put an end to pain, as for instance drink in the case 
of thirst : natural and not necessary are those which merely vary the 
pleasure but do not remove pain, as for instance expensive foods: 
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neither natural nor necessary are for instance crowns and the setting 
up of statues '. • ;J§ 

i. It is obvious that there is a lacuna in the MSS. caused by thS 
repetition of <j>wruccu, and the correction of Stephanus, adopted by 
Usener, would give the required sense satisfactorily. But the quotations! 
of the aphorism in Sent. Vat. xx and Diog. Oen./r. li, have enabled* 
Bignone to make a slightly more elaborate correction, which may nowj 
however be regarded as certain. ; | 

3. irapa K£vi)t> Sofae : cf. XV 6 8e ra>v Kevmv 8o£5>v (ttAovtos) els aireipa^ 
eKTrtirrei. He means not merely ' false opinion ' but, having as usual the' 
image-notion of thought, 'idle fancies '. A mental picture of some object,, 
which does not really contribute to pleasure, causes us to desire it. | 

XXX. This aphorism seems at first sight to be almost a duplicate; 
of XXVI, but there are two points which distinguish it. In the firsjt; 
place, as Bignone has pointed out (Introd., p. 23), whereas XXVI' 
dealt with all unnecessary desires, this deals only with those that aref 
physical and unnecessary, the second class in XXIX. Secondly^ 
Epicurus is here dealing with a special class of desires. In XXVI he. 
pointed out that all unnecessary desires are due to idle imaginings; 
which fade away when the object is found to be unobtainable or ; 
harmful. But here he has in mind the case where the effect is violeng 
and prolonged : there is little doubt, I think, that he is thinking of the 
passion of love. Nevertheless, even here the same explanation is true- 
the desire arises from a baseless mental image, and it is prolonged, 
owing to the maintenance of that image in the man's mind and not, 
owing to anything in the nature of the desire. $ 

4. Twf (jwiKwr £iriOujuu>'. Usener suggests the insertion of /lev : it 
would be an improvement but is not essential. | 

6. crtfrrofos, ' intense ', used of brSvuta also in Plat. Legg. 734 a. | 

7. ou 8iax&»rai, ' are not dissolved ' : cf. XXVI eidiaxyrov. Thisj 
clause adds to the notion of intensity that of prolongation. j| 

§ 150. From XXXI-XXXVIII follow a series of aphorisms 6n the* 
subject of justice, and of the Epicurean philosopher's relation to thes 
laws of the community. M 

XXXI lays down clearly Epicurus' position. There is a kind m 
justice, which is in accordance with nature, that is, contributes directly^ 
to pleasure. To obtain pleasure we need ' protection from men ' : ahjf 
this we may pardy attain by making a compact between ourselves anffl 
other men that if they will refrain from hurting us, we will not hurt ther||| 
Justice then is ' a pledge of mutual advantage '. The idea is develop* 
in the following aphorisms and is reproduced in Lucr. v. ioiQ-i02p|j| 
tunc et amicitiem coeperunt iungere aventes ; ||| 

finitimi inter se nec laedere nec violari. ••.,\S| 
Critics have always seen in this theory of Epicurus an anticipatipjl 
of Hobbes' idea of the ' social contract '. 

i. to rijs <J>tfo-e<i>s Sikoiok, 'the justice which arises from natur^ 
i.e. contributes to the natural end of pleasure. For the form of tp| 
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g phrase cf. XXV to tAos t^s </>u'o-«os and more particularly XV 6 t>3s 
I tvo-ew kXovtos. Epicurus implies of course that any kind of justice 
1 w , hich does not contribute to i<r<f>dXua and so to irapaiia and so to 
ft. pleasure is not natural and may be rejected. 

I wtpfiokov too arvtfipovros, 'a pledge of mutual advantage'- the 
compact to act jusdy guarantees the advantage of both parties - Cf 

I in XXXII ad in XXXVI again <n>^pov y d P „ 

* Bignone following Phihppson [Arch. f. Gesch.dtr Philosophic, roL 
pp. jjit) would translate 'symbol', 'expression (/I usdrwk)', pointine 
out that Epicurus held that there was actually such a thing as natural 

■ justice, and that it was the ' outward sign ' of mutual advantage. But 
<rw%as m XXXII and Lucretius' phraseology seem to be against 
this, and the passages which Bignone adduces are not decisive for 
either version. 

v XXXII js a deduction from the general idea of justice expounded in 
AXXi Apart from the compact to refrain from mutual molestation 
justice does not exist at all : no action, save in this sense, is ' naturally ' 
just or unjust. Justice and injustice therefore do not exist for the 
animals, who from the nature of the case cannot make such a compact 
nor (as against the Pythagorean view, as Bignone points out) between 
men and animals, nor for such nations as either from their weakness 
are unable or from their savagery are unwilling to make it. 

3. So-a t5>v l<S<*v u.*| JSuVoto . . . : that is, all animals except men. 

4. oXXtiXa. With some hesitation I accept Gassendi's emendation. 
The majority of the MSS. have aXXa, which Usener emends to <JUa 
but the variation of the other MSS. and especially the indication of 
some letters lost in P point to some other word, and SXK v Xa is stromrfy 
demanded by the parallel of <UA.iJA.ous in XXXI. 

5. t>: the imperfect as Philippson suggests (Archiv fur Gesch. der 
Phil, xvi, p. 298) looks to the time of the formation of primitive com- 
munities. 

6. r\ fi.r] <?0ouAeto in the case of nations is of course a necessary 
addition. 1 

XXXIII at first sight seems to add little to what lias already been 
said, except that its statement that justice does not exist in itself might 
be taken on a superficial view to be a contradiction of the statement in 
XXXI as to ' natural ' justice. Its importance lies, as Bignone points 
out, in its polemical significance : it is directed against those who 
regarded justice as a ' metaphysical entity' { K aff aM) independent of 
the social relations of men, such as the Pythagoreans, Plato with his 
conception of the 'idea' of justice, and the Stoics who regarded the 
moral qualities as having a corporeal existence. For Epicurus justice 
like the other virtues was a <rvfi^j3 VK 6s, 'an accident', relative to the 
actions of men : see Ep. i, §§ 40, 68-73 and Lucr. i. 455 If. There- 
fore, although it is a ' natural' good, it can only be realized in social 
relations and has no existence ' in itself. There is no difficulty in 
text or expression. 
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9. naff dmjXiKous 8V) im Ael to-itous is important. There is 8. <t 

universal justice, but it arises naturally as a avp.<f>epov in different places., ^^Mftflfc:. 9. ko 

and may thus vary in its content. , . .|^Ih | the indi 

§ 151. XXXIV is the complement of the preceding proposition, and ;-.'«BK* . 10. 3 

one of Epicurus' most relentless logical deductions from his premises. IJt4s^MB|P different 
justice has no meaning apart from the contract for «i<r<paXeia, nelt %j§jMll § 152 

has injustice. Each man is concerned only with his own pleasure,, %MP fer variabili 

and that may often be promoted by an act of injustice : but for trg gjMli fe insists € 

preservation of the contract society has appointed certain officials 'mSgKte? should 

punish acts of encroachment, and the fear that he may be caught anj|| |^|||| | un derst; 

punished by them may be so disquieting to the offender as to make h Mf*^HR,« circums 

action— purely from the point of view of his own pleasure— a ba i|H§| clause h 

thing for him. The theory is completely cynical and perfectly c0 ^§jj§MH||S just: in 

sistent with the whole Epicurean theory, but it must not be mderstood^^B^ j < a dvant 

to mean that fear is the only motive for just action in Epicurus' eyes : -rffl^fe cular ac 

he is here stressing one side. §| JBBfe held to < 

2. el fir) X^cm after uiro+£ai', almost dependent in sense. '''ilsR" : unjust. 

XXXV is an amplification of the latter part of XXXIV. The fear ■ ,JH| ; i j. T 6 
of detection must always be disquieting even to the most ingenious >Wpf\ be . . .' 
wrongdoer, for no man can have perfect confidence that he will notbJ|g|ggfc expositi 
detected. A thousand escapes give a man no security that he will not pression 
be taken before his death. The general idea is vouched forjn many, opinion, 
Epicurean references, e.g. XVII 6 8' aS«os irXa'cmjs Tapa X i?s y {f-^iW^ : we can 
Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 22 (Usener/r. 582) irurnv yap \a{3e?v irepl T0 §f~||g|| 2. tS 
XaQfiv 06 Bvvcur$at, Lucr. iii. 1014 ff. 3m Smn& aphorisi 

4. iroioGtra : the reading of the MSS. can well be kept, 5>v being 4g&JJ parallel 
constructed directly after Xidpa, lit. ' doing anything in secretion from .jgj • I genitive 
what they contracted '. Usener's alteration to klvovvto. is gratuitous. -'.jsJlgi lUaia, s 

5. morciW has of course the emphasis of the sentence: 'he may \WkJ? 'custorr 
escape detection, but he can't trust to doing so'. Cf. Seneca, ^ (vopos), 
97. 13 'latendi etianisi felicitatem habent, fiduciam non habent . ^^smB The on 

6. Im seems a necessary correction of the MSS. Axo or vtto, and * ; genitive 
divergence points to some uncertainty. ^ -jmBBBmt implies 

7. KOTa<rrpo<))T]S, ' death ' : cf. icaTeWpe^ev, XX, &C. pixf* . . • 3. to 
<rrpo#}s goes with aS v Xov and not, as Bignone apparently takes it, wi|h -3 Mss _ v 
Xtjfru. You cannot tell until the moment of death whether he Jvai. 1 
finally escape. It is like Solon's ' Call no man happy, until he is d ^ Jljt justice 

XXXVI introduces a new point. Though justice in its definition remote, 
and general character is universally the same, the advantage gaine<^^^pfe transpos 
this mutual compact, yet if we consider individual actions, we see thM for by '. 
the same action may be just in one country, or at one time or unW ^*||| act j on ' ( 
certain circumstances, and not in others: no particular action h 

universally and always just. ' ' • ^grajfL 4. v6j 

The varieties of the codes of justice and its variability in character 6. k& 

according to circumstance was of course a commonplace of G [ e ^' : ' '^-ir shifts', i 

philosophers, and a fruitful cause of moral scepticism. £picuru9'^gn|^p. action, ; 
states it from his own point of view. £ %*$S 8 ' ?f 
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8. (to) : a necessary addition made by Gassendi. 

9. koto 8c to tSiof x<^p a s : a strange expression ; ' in reference to 
the individuality of country '. 

10. Sow i-q ware airiw. e.g. at different times, in relation to 
different persons, &c. 

§ 152. XXXVII is a considerable amplification of the idea of the 
variability of justice expressed in the last aphorism. The first clause 
insists emphatically that the supreme test of a just action is that it 
should contribute to 'advantage' in the sense in which Epicurus 
understands it of the Social Contract : that it should be just in some 
circumstances and not in others is of no moment. In the second 
clause he explains that mere ordinance by law does not make actions 
just: indeed, an enactment is unjust, if it does not contribute to 
' advantage '. Lastly, he asserts that the justice or injustice of a parti- 
cular action may change, but the action is just so long as it is sincerely 
held to contribute to 'advantage', even though subsequently it becomes 
unjust. The sense is clear, but the text in several places is uncertain. 

1. to . . . impapTuporipci'oi', 'that which on examination is proved to 
be . . .', the regular Epicurean notion : cf. XXIV, and for a fuller 
exposition Ep. i, § 50. We must not be content with a first im- 
pression that an action is just, for our belief may be due to false 
opinion, but must try it by the test of ' advantage ', and if it stands that, 
we can know that it is just. 

2. tui' eojuo-fleVro)!' etvai iiKaiav is excised by Usener as a tide for the 
aphorism which has by mistake crept into the text. But there is no 
parallel case of a title, the words will make good sense as a partitive 
genitive, they are strongly supported by XXXVIII to. vojuo-Oevra 
Strata, and greatly help the general idea. There are many actions 
' customarily regarded as just ' or ' sanctioned as just by law ' 
(vo//os), but to each of these must be applied the test of ' advantage '. 
The order is unusual, but it is difficult to see at what other point the 
genitive could be inserted. Bignone retains the words and Hicks 
implies their retention in his translation. 

3. t6 tou Bikcu'ou Ivexupov. The text here is very uncertain : the 
MSS. vary between rb and rov and between thai alone and x^P av 
elvai. Usener conjectured tov . . . x a P aKT VP a t ' bears the stamp of 
justice ', which would give good sense, but is palaeographically very 
remote. If we can suppose that the two words x<^P av ^ val ' ,ave been 
transposed, then etvat ympav is not far from lvi\vpov and rh is vouched 
for by F. The sense will then be ' it has the guarantee of a just 
action', and for the expression we may compare XL {3t/3aioTaTov 
7r«rr«)/xa. 

4. ropoe: a certain correction of the MSS. /aoW. 

6. k&v ftcTamirrji . . .,' even if the " advantage " in the matter of justice 
shifts', i.e. it is at one time advantageous and so 'just' to do a certain 
action, at another not. 

8. fpoKr^w, ' general concept ' of justice : i. e. the idea which has 

a a 2 6 
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been formed in our minds by a series of apprehensions of acts wWcJt 
are just : cf. Ep. i, § 37, and notes there. We may remark $m 
materialistic form of the phrase ek -ripr irpokrjifnv b/apfiarry, as a c6M 
might ' fit in ' to the mould from which it was impressed. ' 

9. ^uecus Kccois, 'sounds without content', i.e. words which have 
no real meaning, as would the word ' just ' if applied by mere associ® 
tion to an action which had seemed to lead to ' advantage ' : cf. 
'» § 37* 10 fevous <f>$6yyovg. : '?M 
dXX' els is Usener's correction for the MSS. aXka irkeurra, a ijm 
being regarded as a dittography of dXX': it may be however that \tf|§ 
letters really represent dirASs as Kochalsky has conjectured. || 
§ 153. XXXVIII is an elaboration of the idea of the two ajjm 
clauses of the preceding aphorism and adds little that is new. Actioni 
regarded as just are not just, if in practice they turn out not to be|§jj 
advantage : actions which are really just may, by a change of circumjl 
stance, become unjust. Even Bignone, who is concerned to maiS 
tain the genuineness of all the aphorisms and the correctness of theiif 
order, is ready to agree with Usener that this is a * duplicate '^im 
XXXVII, and suggests that it was either written as an alternative rffl 
Epicurus or inserted here from some other work as an illustrations! 
which subsequently became incorporated in the text. |§j 

1. Kaifwr, both here and in 1. 4, is a certain restoration for the MSSjl 
Kevmv : Ps kolvSiv here, and still more B's ko.1 t&v in 1. 4, strongljf 
support the change. - : M 

2. eVapfioTToira : the MSS. have only apyxoVrovra, but ivapfwrry i|S| 
XXXVII makes Usener's correction almost necessary. 

3. iv' (xutgV Tur Ipyuv, ' in actual practice ', as opposed to lhl| 
theoretic assumptions of the makers of laws or originators of customs! 

5. inraC0a 8^ : a rather curious case of ' 8e in apodosi ' : it has, hovttj 
ever, considerably better MS. authority than 81J. 

r6re party . . . varepov 8' ouk r[v. In the first clause the imperfec|jj 
seem to be real past tenses, in the second inferential as usual in tho-; 
aphorisms. Jfl 
§ 154. XXXIX. An obscure aphorism with a very uncertain text. 
It returns from the special topic of justice to the wider subjects^g 
immunity from external interference- and friendship (cf. VI, VII,' 
XXVII, XXVIII, XXXI, and in particular XIV). The general 
idea is not very difficult : the wise man must first grapple with 
element in external things which militates against arapaiCa, then he 
must win over to his side (6/«><£vXa) things which are akin to him 
(cf. Ep. iii, § 124. 4 rats yap IStais oi/ceiov/xevoi 8ta iravrbg dperats Toit' 
6/toiovs aTToSexovrai) : others, if he cannot have with him, he mus|||jj 
any rate not allow to be alien to him (owe aW64>v\d ye). But 
supposing it is impossible with some things to secure even this, tlffifi 
he must keep clear of them altogether either by refusing to have deal" 
ings with them himself {avem/uKros), or by driving them beyond|§B| 
borders of his life (i£a>pCo-a.To). All through the neuter really imjblljSf* 
persons : cf. I to pja.Ko.piov kou S.(f>6apTov. 
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For the general idea which is implied of a sort of league of 
Epicurean wise men against the world we may compare XL and Cic. 
deFin. i. 20. 70 'sunt autem qui dicant foedus esse quoddam sapientium 
ut ne minus amicos quam se ipsos diligant '. ' 

1. to fif) OappouV . . . <roo-r»((r<£jj.£TOs is the reading of the MSS. 
Usener despairs of it, and suggests in his notes that we must either 
read o-uaT«A.a/t«>os (presumably 'the man who best contracts (or 
'narrows') the element of disquiet'), or rh fa Oappovv . . . <rwmp&. 
pevos (' the man who has best organized immunity '), supposing that a 
corresponding 8«' clause has dropped out. But it is, I think, possible 
to retain the MS. text not, as Bignone takes it, ' the man who is best 
able to confront ' (qfrontere), but rather ' the man who is best able to 
order (or control) the element of disquiet '. For this use of oWo-rao-ftu 
we may compare its military use with such words as tt6\«iu>v, kLvZwov, 
liriPoXr/v, &c, while the participial to /m) dappovv will be like to dkyow 
m IV and to fpofiovpevov in XII. 

2. 6fio<}.uXa KOTeoxcudo-aTo, 'made akin to himself, lit. 'made mem- 
bers of his own tribe ' : the metaphor-is political, though the reference 
of the aphorism is not political, but quite general. Hicks translates 
! made lnt o one nation all the folk capable of uniting together ', an 
incredible action on the part of an Epicurean philosopher ! 

4. dmrifUKTos, 'without intercourse with': so Bios (Wtuucros 
o/uAmus, Plut. 2. 438 c. 

Kal cgaipiWro . . . irpdrreii' : a very doubtful and difficult clause. All 
MSS. except one give %Wro, and the majority Sou tovt £Wre\«. 
ir P a.TT€iv. Usener, basing^ his text on ifrpto-aTo, B's tow™ and F's 
XvoriTeky), reads e£qp£<ro.TO 5<ra tovtoiv \v<riTc\r} wpdrreiv, ' he wins over 
all of them which it is profitable to treat thus (for e^peWo with acc. 
m this sense cf. Dem. 1396. 26 & v T0 {. s xvpCovs ^ Soipois 6Y &Xk v <; 
^orivoow 6/uAias gaptcrqTai). But (i) irpdrreiv by itself will not con- 
strue ; (2) the sense is not what is wanted : this idea has already been 
expressed in 6p.6<j>vXa Ka.Teo-Kfvdo-a.To, and it is absurd to say that he 
' wins over ' those whom he cannot even persuade to remain neutral ! 
The only possible meaning for this last clause is ' when he cannot even 
make them neutral, he either withdraws himself from them or expels 
them from his life'. This sense can be obtained if we follow Stephanus 
in reading efapuraro, which is practically the reading of H. The 
exact parallel to the meaning will then be found in XIV if we read 
there Swdp.u rait ^opurrucy, and the idea is also implied in Ik tw 
6/iopowrw in XL. Bignone agrees in reading #a>ptWo. 

00-a toot iXvo-nikei irpd/ireii' is the text best supported by the MSS., 
' all whom it was an advantage to treat thus ', tovto irpdrrtiv governing 
the acc. like cS irou'iv, &c. Bignone reads o<ra tovto AwiT«Ais irpdrruv, 
and translates 'in so far as it is profitable', but this appears to me to be 
an impossible sense for ocra. 

XL. A summing up of the best kind of life in a community of true 
Epicureans. Men must first procure immunity from their neighbours : 
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then, as it were in a protected sphere, they may live in perfect secuigpf 
and close intimacy with their friends ; and if a friend dies first, th||| 
may mourn their own loss, but not pity him, as they know that delpj 
is nothing to him. This is a fitting conclusion to the Kvpua A££ujJH 
it puts together many ideas which have previously occurred singly alj| 
leaves a very attractive picture of an Epicurean society such as mi]|l 
have lived in Epicurus' own ' garden '. 31 
The text is uncertain in some details. 

6. ri]v Bump-iv Icrxoc : because a certain power is requisite to estabj| 
lish this security from -neighbours : cf. XIV Swa/ia nvl i£opi<micrj. 

toC to is a simple and inevitable correction. M 

7. rSf 6px>poi5nw, ' those on the borders of their life ' : this is &m 
same idea of a circumscribed field of life as is implied in i£wp(<ra.TO i|§ 
XXXIX. 

outoi only F, but the ovro> of the other MSS., which Usener keep|| 
can hardly be anything but a mistake, ovtoi is implied in octol. If 

8. rjSioTci t6 : Usener's correction for ySto-Tov tov B and othfejl 
variations ; it is again required by the sense. J| 

9. 6s irpos eXeoc : the Epicurean may lament his own loss Q&jfl 
friend, but must not pity him: cf. Lucr. iii. 894-911, a famou| 
passage which brings out the idea very clearly.' ■■ M 

10. irpoKaTao-rpoij)^!' : cf. KaTacrrpo^s XXXV and Kareorpecftev X2^ 
It means surely 'the decease of a friend before oneself, and not, ,af 
Hicks and Bignone take it, ' before his time ', ' premature '. 
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The fragments here given are derived from two sources. The first 
is a collection of eighty aphorisms discovered in 1888 by C. Wotke 
in a Vatican MS. (Cod. Vat. gr. 1950) and published by him in 
Wieper Studien, 1888, pp. 191 ff., with a critical apparatus containing 
emendations by Usener and Hartel, and supplemented by observations 
by Usener himself and by Gomperz. The MS., which is of the fourteenth 
century, is a miscellany containing works of Xenophon, the Thoughts 
of Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus' Manual, and other works. The present 
collection is headed 'EmKovpov Upoar<p<ovr]0-it (? Ilpotn/Wnja-cis, as 
suggested by Weil). Some of the sayings, denoted in the text by 
square brackets, came not from Epicurus but from his disciples, in 
several instances from Metrodorus. About twenty of them were 
already known, several being quotations from the Ki5p«u Adfai. The 
rest were probably selected from various works of Epicurus, not a few 
of them seeming to be quotations from private letters. Usener 
conjectured that the collection was derived from a florilegium made 
from the letters of Epicurus and his disciples which was used by 
Seneca, the sentences from the Kvptai Ad£<u being added by the 
compiler, but Bignone is probably right in thinking that there is not 
sufficient ground for any such definite statement. 

The collection deals almost wholly with the moral theory of 
Epicurus and adds on many points to our knowledge of the system. 
The sentences containing new matter have been marked, as they were 
in Wbtke's publication, by an asterisk. The text is fairly sound and 
in most places can easily be corrected, but there remain certain doubtful 
passages. 

The fragments which follow are almost all derived from the great 
collection of Epicurea made by Usener, who gathered from writers 
both Greek and Latin all quotations from Epicurus' words and 
references to his doctrines. Here will only be found passages in 
Greek, which there is good reason to believe are actual quotations of 
the philosopher's words, though possibly in some cases (notably the 
extracts from Porphyrius, ad Marcellani) slightly paraphrased. I have 
not included fragments in Latin (mainly quotations in Cicero and 
Seneca), even though they are probably often literal translations. 
These fragments have naturally not even so much coherence as those 
in the Vatican collection: they deal with all kinds of subjects, and 
were preserved for all kinds of reasons. Nearly half are extracts 
from personal letters of Epicurus to his disciples, which do not as 
a rule throw much light on his philosophy, but add greatly to the 
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picture of the man : we understand more clearly what the ' Life ' meanig 
by his 'unsurpassed kindness to all ' (§ 9). But from the rest we capj 
glean- much confirmation of his doctrines, mainly on the ethical side, 
and often interesting additions to our knowledge. « 

To Usener's collection have been added a few further fragmenj|| 
from the Herculanean rolls and the inscription of Diogenes of Oenoanda,- 
incorporated in his translation by Bignone. ^fj| 

IV. This sentence is a brief epitome of K. A. iv, which is quoted? jl§j 
Sentence III. It is couched in epigrammatic form and probajb||j 
intended to be committed to memory. 'il'.-iM. 

1. auvrovov : Usener's emendation is certain, avvrofiov of the 
being an anticipation of ovvto/jlov immediately following [^M 
3. d^Xrixpoc: cf. Horn. II. v. 337. A good instance of Epicuru|a 
use of a poetic word in a short maxim : perhaps it was easier to bear?? 
in mind. ft 
VII. This sentence again is an epigrammatic r/suniS of K. A. xxxyij 
which has just preceded it. It occurs again in part in Plut. Contr. Epic A 
Beat. 6. 1090 c (fr. 82) and is quoted in a pregnant Latin form by 
Seneca, Ep. 97. 13 'potest nocenti contingere ut lateat, latendi fides 
non potest '. :J| 

IX. Quoted by Seneca, Ep. 12. 10 (Usener/r. 487) 'malum est in| 
necessitate vivere, sed in necessitate vivere necessitas nulla est '. Hartel, 
on the ground of Seneca's form of the maxim would read kskov Zfiv M 
ivayK-g, but this is unnecessary, and Usener points out that Epicurus|| 
model was probably the famous lines ko.kov yvvawces, aAA' o/uos, m 
SrjfioTai, ovk i<mv oIk(7v obclav avcu kclkov. The epigrammatic form i§§ 
again prominent. For the idea compare K. A. xvi : the wise man call 
so regulate his life that he is little affected by circumstance, and at th<jC 
worst he can put an end to his life. Bignone notes that this sentenc|| 
by implication contradicts the popular notion that Epicurus forbade- 
suicide. 

X. This sentence is quoted with some variations as from MetrGij 
dorus by Clement of Alexandria {Sirom. v. 138), and is included in tM 
collections of Metrodorus' fragments (3, p. 43, Duen. : 37 Korte), 
Bignone notes that the most interesting variation is the inclusion of iM 
vocative Mevearpare, which shows that the quotation comes from* 
private letter. For the general idea we may compare Lncreti$ff 
description (i. 62 ff.) of the life and work of Epicurus. The quotati|§| 
is from Horn. //. i. 70. M 

XI. There is no close parallel to this sentence, but it is obviously;^ 
striking contrast with the life of the Epicurean philosopher, for whom 
both rest and activity are a part of his drapafia. 

XIV. This aphorism occurs also in the collection of Stobaeus (Eloril, 
xvi. 28) and is quoted by Plutarch {Contr. Epic. Beat. 27, p. ixo^| 
It would appear to come from a private letter addressed to some 0$M 
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who was delaying to make a full study of Epicureanism. The idea, as 
Bignone notes, occurs in Hor. Od. i. n.8 'carpe diem quam minimum 
credula postero '. 

2. icupios may be supplied with certainty from Stobaeus. 

3. to x<"P " •' Stobaeus has rbv naip6v. The variation is suspicious, 
but our text here may well be right, as Epicurus is particularly fond of 
these participial substantives and the sense is good. Epicurus' corre- 
spondent is postponing the true pleasure of philosophy. 

XV. Both the text and the exact meaning of the aphorism are 
doubtful. Wotke on Usener's suggestion read it thus : rjfj; <oott«/j to 
f)fiS>v avrSiv ZSta Tifua/xeva' av re xpr]<rra I^<a/i«v, <cai ford tw dvOptarruiv 
fj/jkovpeda' av re fx.-q, ovrto xpv°" ls Ka ' ™ v T«Aos f av imtiKtis %>ariv, which 
he would presumably render, ' Our characters are esteemed as our own 
possessions : if they are good, then we are envied by men ; if not, we 
shall find our neighbours ill-disposed as well, if they are just ', i.e. men 
will judge us and behave to us, as they find ua. 1 his was objected to 
by subsequent critics : the expression is jerky and the sentiment not 
particularly Epicurean : moreover, the participle rt/xw/wya is awkward, 
and still more so Usener's xprjcru; for the MS. xpv- 

I have followed the restoration of Bignone, based on conjectures of 
Wilamowitz and Weil. He notes that the idea is then closely parallel 
to the argument in Hor. Sa/. i. 3 : ' among friends allowances must be 
made for idiosyncrasies of character ', and points out that it bears clear 
marks of Epicurean origin. The notion that certain characteristics 
remain particular to individuals in spite of philosophic teaching is 
brought out in Lucr. iii. 310 ff., and the general conception of mutual 
indulgence among friends frequently recurs. 

1. Ti/iufMy of the MS. should certainly be retained : indeed ri/uo/ura 
can hardly be construed unless the fragment is regarded as part of 
a longer sentence. 

av tc xpi<ttoI . . . av -re ar\ go more naturally together with Bignone's 
punctuation than as Wotke arranged them with av re fitj introducing 
a new clause. 

2. £T]X(6jie6a is a slight change for £»/Xou/xe0a, a second subjunctive 
frequently becoming corrupted in a dependent clause. Weil's fakov/xtva 
is a less satisfactory correction. 

3. (ro) is an easy addition. 

emeiiceZs must be taken in the sense of ' indulgent ', ' well- 
disposed', which it has not infrequently, e.g. Thuc. iii. 40. 3 koX 17 
ciricuccia wpos tovs /kcAAovtos hnrqSeCovs . . . <L<rtcr6at . . . SiSorai. 

If our friends are indulgent to us, we must behave similarly to them. 

XVX Another rather doubtful aphorism in which I have again 
followed the reading of Bignone, which involves only two slight 
changes, /JAenw (Wotke) for /JAimw (an obvious error) and ayaOZ 
for ayaOS>. The reference then is to the ordinary man, and the idea 
is a commonplace of Greek philosophy after Socrates : no man 
deliberately chooses evil, but only when he is allured to it as good 
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compared with what seems a greater evil. It is not easy to find an 
exact parallel to the idea in Epicurus, though Bignone compar|Ij 
K. A. xxv and fir. 38, but the commonplace may well have bee« 
introduced in a letter and selected rather injudiciously by the compile^ 
Usener quite unnecessarily altered the second part of the clause^' 
dAAo. 8tkta<r0eh «>S lyaObv irpovov fie%ov &v tov kokov i0Tjpeu6ri, axM 
took it to refer to the deliberate choice by the Epicurean philosophy 
of a good which involves evil but surpasses it. This is g°3j| 
Epicureanism, but as Bignone points out, both Sekeaurdek and eOrjpevOrt 
are against it: to this may be added that ovtes makes the generaf| 
reference clestr- 

Cronert's irpos ti pA%ov for irpos to h<%ov is unnecessary : it is iM 
evil which seems greater on each occasion. >|| 

XVII. A characteristic aphorism on the blessings of old age, for 
which Bignone well compares the exordium of the letter 
Menoeceus (§ 122). The young man is still tossed about by unce^g 
tainty and constantly changes his course, but the old man has reache|H| 
harbour and, if he has lived well, can look back in thankful memory on - 
the blessings he has received. 'SIS 

2. via* (*V) dK^ : the MS. has ve'os aKfirj which Usener altered^ 
to eWos cuc/i^s, but there is an elaborate parallelism between the tjmm 
clauses and 6 81 yipmv demands 6 ve'os. Similarly kv \ip.evi t<3 7?WM 
suggests kv oK/if) which gives a natural construction. Bignone, seein^g 
the parallelism, wrote ve'os oKp-rj, but the dative alone is unnatural, .ttgra 
is Cronert's vtos aKftrjv. iissi 

iroXus: Hartel unnecessarily altered to »oUo. Not only th^g 
construction, but the metaphors are parallel : the young^ man is a . 
wandering stream, the old man has reached harbour. iroXvs irXa^et^M 
is therefore like the familiar irokv^ pet. For irXaferai, used in this -- 
sense of a stream, cf. Horn. //. xvii. 750 poov ireStovSe tCBtjo-i | TrXai<av.l-,i , 

5. x^piTi of the MS. is certainly right and is used in Epicurus' sens^|||| 
of 'grateful recollection' : cf. Ep. ad Men. § 122. 7 oVtos yripaxrhwt j. 
vedfg rots dyo^ots Sta ttjv x°-P lv ™ v yeyovormv and LV tjj toiv diroX-^y. 
\.vfievo>v X aptTi. Hartel's x°-P°- Kl is a clums y completion of the'^ 
metaphor which really loses the point of the aphorism. Memory playte 
a considerable part in the Epicurean conception of pleasure f cf. 

K. A. ix. *9lH 

XVIII. This is probably not a general maxim, but, as Usener 
thought, an extract from a personal letter to a friend, who had faltert^ 
in love. For the general attitude of Epicurus towards love, which ho 
regarded as a violent disturbance of arapaiia, see Lucr. iv. 1058 ff. 

XIX. Bignone has rightly seen that this aphorism refers again 10 V 
the importance of memory in the Epicurean conception of happiness.- 
The philosopher, remembering the joys of the past, can renew 
youth daily (cf. Ep. ad Men. § 122), or rather remains cOntinua||g 
young : but the man who is ever seeking new pleasures and is disap- 
pointed is plunged at once into the gloom of old age. iSll 
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1. T^fiepof may therefore"*probably be retained in an emphatic and 
picturesque sense, though Usener's alGrj/nepov would be the more 
conventional way of expressing the meaning. Gomperz's ttjv (i^/i) 
<f>p6vr)(riv misses the point. 

XX is important as it restores the right text of K. A. xxix : see 
notes there. 

XXI. For the idea see Ep. ad Men. §§ 127 ff. and K. A. xxvi, xxix. 

r. ircuropeOa : the MS. has Treuro/itv, which Wotke accepts and 
Bignone translates ' we shall obey '. But this meaning is impossible 
except in the middle, and we cannot render ' we shall persuade '. It 
therefore seems necessary to read 7r«<ro/i«&». 

2. Tis (t), Wotke's addition, seems inevitable. 

XXIII. The notion is exactly that of Vit. Ep. § 1 20 ko.1 t))v QikCav 
Bia tos XP £ ' as • • • owCoratrOai Se avrrpi Kara xoivwlav tv toIs rati 

r/Sovais eKTTtTr\ripmii.evois- Compare also K. A. xxvii. Friendship starts 
from need, but it becomes a good in itself. 

1. atper^, Usener, is a necessary correction of Aptry. 

XXIV. This aphorism is interesting as being the only one in the 
collection which is not strictly ethical. For the doctrine of the tlBmka 
see Ep. ad Hdt. §§ 46, 49, and for the simulacra as the origin of 
dreams Lucr. iv. 962 ff. For Epicurus' opposition to divination see 
Vit. Ep. § 135. 

XXV. This aphorism appears in Seneca, Ep. 4. 10 (Usener 477) 
' magnae divitiae sunt lege naturae composita paupertas ', and is echoed 
in Lucr. v. 1 1 1 7—1 119: 

quod si quis vera vitam ratione gubernet, 
divitiae grandes h'omini sunt vivere parce 
aequo animo; neque enim est umquam penuria parvi. 

Compare also K. A. xv and fr. 45 (Usener 202). 

XXVI. This is probably an extract from a private letter and refers 
to the philosopher's own works. 

XXVII. An ingenious claim for the superiority of philosophy over 
other pursuits, which brings out its close connexion with the Epicurean 
ideal of pleasure. Bignone compares Diog. Oen. fr. xxvi for the 
general idea of pleasures, in which the action and enjoyment are 
simultaneous. 

3. fijwi : /i«ra (V) must be a mere mistake, a repetition of /xcra 
above. 

XXVIII. Friendship is not always acquired in the same way : it is 
sometimes fast sometimes slow in the making, but we must risk much 
for it. A characteristic saying, to which we have no close parallel. 
At the end the MS. has irapaKivSwevcrai x^P LV <t> l ^ al >i which 
von der Muehll retains : ' We must risk acts of kindness for the sake 
of friendship ' : but the repetition is probably a mistake. 

XXIX. Epicurus' claim to originality and his scorn for popular 
acclamation. 
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i. <t>u<rio\oyuf xPI^^SeiK is an ingenidus correction of Usener's for; 
an obvious corruption and may be taken as certain. For the idea 6K 
the philosopher as an oracle compare Lucr. v. no ff. : 1 

qua priiis aggrediar quam de re fundere fata -Jf 
sanctius et multo certa ratione magis quam 3 
Pythia quae tripode a Phoebi lauroque profatur. |f 

Bignone also refers to Cicero's ironical allusion in IV. D. i. 66 1 hae|| 
ego nunc physicorum oracula fundo'. Von der Muehll adopts Crdnerral 
correction <j>v<rto\6ym, which I do not understand : is it to be takenl 
with Trappr/mai .& 

XXX. This fragment is attributed to Metrodorus by Stobaeus^ 
Flor. xvi. 20. As quoted by him in a fuller form, with the words -im 
piaxronevoi fiera to Xeyo/tevov tfiv after to. it/oos tov fiiov, it clearly referf| 
to the preparations for a continued life after death, and Bignone therel| 
fore believes that it is directed against the Orphics. In that case 
ttjs yeveo-ews <pd.ppxi.Kov will be an ironic reference to the draught of th£| 
waters of Lethe taken by souls before they enter this life. As this 
fragment stands here it might equally well be taken to mean that menf 
act as though this life would continue for ever. i 

XXXI. This aphorism is attributed to Epicurus by the Pari|| 
Gnomologium (Usener, fr. 339), but to Metrodorus by Stobaeus|| 
Floril. cxviii. 33. Usener in his notes on the Vatican collection m 
inclined to give it to Metrodorus, as does Bignone on the ground dfi 
its metaphorical expression. For the Epicurean idea of aar<pdXeta see| 
K. A. vii, xiii, xiv. m 

XXXII. The text of this sentence is corrupted in the MS|| 
Usener's iyaOov peya for iyaOwv p.tra. may be accepted, and similar!^* 
in all probability his correction crefiao-pos for o-e/Jaoros. Bignone^ 
comparing^. 31, where Epicurus, addressing Colotes who had fallen! 
down and worshipped him, says <os aefSopevu yap 0-01 to. tots 
Aeyo/xevo, would read o-e/Wrds Xoyos, but the parallel is not very closjgi 
and the present quotation is clearly more of a general aphorism 
Usener would also change rZv <re/3op.ev<ov to rZ o-efiopevw, but thougfe 
the dative would be more usual, the alteration is not imperative. T;B|1 
idea is interesting, that the veneration of a sage is really a blessing 1<R 
his worshippers rather than to himself. 

XXXIII. Protection from hunger, thirst, and cold are the necessarig 
physical desires, and a man who satisfies these may have peifcci 
happiness equal to that of the gods. The first part of the aphdriifi 
is quoted again by Porphyrius {fr. 44) and may be compared wl||| 
Lucr. ii. 16 ff. The second part reappears in several forms, the closlff 
of which is that in Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 13 (Usener,^9\ 602) 6 «i|fl 
t\eyev eroCpws «X £tI ' Ka ' T V wlp evSaiyxovwis htayiavit,&r6a.i /ia£uv 
cx<ov koX vSwp. From this quotation we may with certainty restore im. 
to the text. We may also compare the conclusion of the letter % 
Menoeceus (§ 135). ?f||| 
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XXXIV. A subtle observation on friendship to which there is no 
exact parallel, though the idea in K. A. xxvii, that friendship provides 
aa-(j>aXaa comes near to it. I cannot think of any very satisfactory 
way of retaining in English the double meaning of xp«W . . . xp«°-s ; 
Usener ingeniously translates ' Nicht, dass wir sie brauchen, brauchen 
wir von den Freunden '. 

XXXV. An ingenious argument for Epicurean contentment. We 
may compare Ep. ad Men. § 127. 5 /wrj/iovevriov 8i is to fieXXov ovre 
flliArtpov ofoe irdvroK ou^ fj/ierfpov, Iva irdvrm wpoo-fi«V<o/t«i/ d>s 
i<r6fievov (lyre aireXiri^mpAv <us iraVnos ov% icro/xevov. Seneca, Ep. 1 5. IO 
also suggests it, and Bignone traces the same idea in Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 
init. Compare also Lucretius' phrase of the discontented man (iii. 
957) ' semper aves quod abest, praesentia temnis '. 

2. twi' euKTcuoji', ' among the things to be prayed for ', not of course 
that Epicurus believed in prayer for blessings : the word is conven- 
tional, and to Epicurus would mean ' to be hoped for '. 

XXXVI. This fragment clearly cannot be attributed to Epicurus 
himself. Usener would assign it to Hermarchus, his successor as 
head of the school. 

2. aurapKEias : Bignone notices the two sides of this word ' internal 
contentment ' arising from self-sufficiency, and also ' self-control ', 
'independence of desires'. It is perhaps significant that it is the 
word chosen by the Stoics to express their moral ideal : Epicurus fully 
satisfied the Stoic standard. 

XXXVII. An Epicurean paradox. If pleasure is the end of life, 
then the natural inclination to it is a source of strength. 

XXXVHI. Though Epicurus did not forbid suicide (cf/r. IX), he had 
some contempt for it : cf. Seneca, Ep. 24. 23 (Usener 498) and Vit. 
Ep. § 119 : also Lucr. iii. 79 ff. 

1. jxiKpos is probably right, and Usener's emendation to oocrpos 
really weakens the sense. Bignone suggests that if any correction is 
needed, we should read pAKpatyvyp%. 

XXXIX. Another subtle observation on friendship which we may 
compare with XXIII, XXVIII, and XXXIV. The expression is a 
little obscure. 

2. owdmw : sc. ty/v xpetav tjj (/>iA.t'p. To Epicurus (cf. XXIV) 
Xpeia is an essential element in friendship. 

Kam)Xeu€i tt} x<ip«"i tV d/iotpi^, ' take's the return of favours in the 
place of kindly feeling '. 

3. ti\v ircp! too jieXXoiros eueXmo-Tioc : what is described in XXXIV 
as f) irtorts y vepl rjjs xpeias. 

XL. A clever argument of Epicurus, who stoutly maintained free 
will, against Democritus, who held that necessity was supreme. 
Bignone compares a fragment of the irep! <£uo-«us published by Gomperz 
in Wiener Studien, 1879, where it is argued that you cannot persuade 
anyone else of error, unless free will is admitted: for if necessity 
is supreme, you cannot be sure that you have always the necessity of 
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reasoning right and your opponent of reasoning wrongly. We maMpp 
compare the parallel argument as to scepticism in Lucr. iv. 469 f. :' r sH| 
denique nil sciri si quis putat, id quoque nescit 
an sciri possit, quoniam nil scire fatetur. '''Mm 

2. Usener quite arbitrarily added the word y4\mv to the end of thijjf|| 
aphorism, deriving it from yekav at the beginning of the next sentence 
(XLI). It completely destroys the argument and is required where ji^^p 
stands. 

XLI. An interesting injunction : philosophy is not to be divorce^dgjjjf 
from ordinary life but associated with it at all times. ; lill§ 

1. yekav was arbitrarily excluded by Usener and attached (as yeAw) t 
to the previous aphorism. But it is clearly in place here and Bignone 
finds a parallel for it in the fragments of Philodemus (n-epl UiriKoupov u^pffij 
ev fitpet tie 6e\av eva>\€icr8aL avroiis yckavws (cf. Riv. di Fil. ipijf^gBf 
pp. 538 ff.). M§j 

So too Plut. de De/eclu Oraculorum, 19 (Usener, fir. 394) el 8« Xfwmm 
yeXav ev <j>iX.ocro<j>[q, Cronert's fiekerav is therefore unnecessary. 

3. <£wfds : cf. Ep. ad Hdt. § 36. 1 1 Sta /JpaxeSv <f>wvS>v and XXXLHHfjjj 
crapKos (jxavq. ' £^ 

XLII. A rather obscure fragment, which it is impossible to interprets, 
with certainty without its context, to /jLeyurrov ayaOav must WsSm 
' pleasure ', and the general sense will then be that pleasure is enjoye:djl|j| 
at the moment when it is brought into being : the two processes are 
simultaneous. Bignone believes it to be an argument against ttiipp 
Platonic doctrine that pleasure is a yei/«ris not an ovaia, and compares 
it with K. A. iii, where Epicurus denies that pleasure and pain cartjjil 
coexist. But it seems difficult to take the present fragment as - 
a representation of the Epicurean point of view, as it can hardly bj§ra 
reconciled with the importance attached to the pleasures of memory, 
and it looks more like a statement of the Cyrenaic view of the § 
liovoxpovos 17801/17. But compare XXVII, which suggests that the 
reference here may be to the pleasure of philosophic study. * % 

2. diroXado-ews, Usener, seems a certain correction of diroXvo-etos. 
XLIII. An interesting aphorism on avarice, which Greek thouglrcw 

ranked among sensual vices. ~ 'Sf 

2. jieTct tou SiKaiou : Bignone translates 'even in a just man', bran 
it must surely be neuter. ^JjH| 

XLIV. A continuation of the same subject. The text has %&jt 
corrupted : Usener's eirio-rarai is certain and crvyKaOels may be rig® 
in the sense of ' having accommodated himself to ', but possibly 
should prefer Gomperz's correction o-uyicAe<,o-0«s. For the meaning of 
avrdpKaa see note on XXXVI. Usener is inclined to refer this maxfljjgp 
to the period when Athens was besieged by Demetrius in 294 b.c. I§hL 
XLV. An interesting description of what Epicurus takes to be (8811 
physical effect of the study of natural philosophy. Note that the C«C^H 
trast is not between pride and humility, but between an outWti||f|l 
boastfulness and an inner confidence. '~ ! wB 
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1. <J>o)Wjs can, I think, stand by itself without Usener's addition of 
/cevijs. 

3. «roPapous : I agree with Bignone that this can be retained : the 
philosopher has a pride and disdain, but it is not expressed in idle 
vaunting. 

XLVI. A rather commonplace sentence which Usener thinks comes 
from a private letter: von der Muehll reads IkSluiko/x^v but without 
critical comment : the subjunctive is more natural. 

XLVIL The first part of this fragment ■ was already known as 
Metrodorus' (Duen. 26 : K8rte 49) ; for the second Bignone compares 
Diog. Oen.fr. ii, col. 2. 

2. <ri)?: it is hardly necessary to insert the article, as Usener 
suggested. 

3. ircpurriwrei : a favourite Epicurean word for ' surroundings ', 
' environment ', used sometimes in a concrete, sometimes in an abstract 
sense. 

4. irp<xnrru<roiT£s : a violent expression, which Usener notes was 
often used by Metrodorus, but not often by Epicurus himself (see 
however^/?. 37 and 79). 

•rots • • • ircpnrXoTTop.^i'ots : Bignone has, I think, shown that the 
MS. text may be kept, ■n-epnrka.TTco-Bai. being used of shell-fish holding 
on to rocks ; Usener emended it unnecessarily to TrtpnrXeKo/xivoK. 

6. iraiucos : a brilliant emendation of Usener's for the MS. ■n-A.«ovos. 
The metaphor here may be, as Usener suggests, from the comic 
chorus leaving the stage with a nqveXXa koXX.Cvi.kos at the end of the 
play: cf. Aristoph. Ach. 1232. 

XLVIII. Another rather commonplace aphorism, which in the topic 
of life and death has a connexion with that which precedes. 

1. ircipacrOai : the regular infinitive in such aphorisms, S« or xpy 
being ' supplied '. 

■jty uoT^paf Trjs irpoT^pas may well be retained, as Bignone has 
shown, if 680V be understood. Usener preferred to change to riji/ 
vcrrepoiov (sc. r/fLcpav) tjJs Trportpaias. 

2. iv 685: the MS. has iv 8 S8«, which is probably a mere 
dittography : Bignone corrects to iv irpoo&j>, which is more likely to be 
right than Cronert's iv evoSio. 

3. 6p<x\us, ' equably ', ' contentedly '. 

LI is clearly an extract from a private letter to a disciple who had 
asked for advice. The form of the answer, stating the conditions of 
permission and then denying the possibility of their fulfilment, shows 
a certain touch of humour uncommon in Epicurus. There is a 
certain number of small corruptions in the MS. text which the 
editors have put right : I0« for l&q might possibly be retained with 
von der Muehll. The general aphorism at the end recurs in Vt't. 
Epic. § 118. 10. 

LII. A more than usually picturesque and metaphorical aphorism : 
the chain of Epicurean friends is imagined as extending round the 
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world, every man exhorting his acquaintances to embrace the tmejm 
life of happiness. 

1. 4) +*Wo : Bignone defends the MS. text, and for the personifica-||| 
tion compares the address to Venus in Lucr. i t'nii. The expressions 
is certainly unusual, but not extravagant. Of the corrections Hartel|^B 
t) <f>t\o<ro4>la might possibly be right, but Usener's 'HXtou o-<paipa yBm 
palaeographically improbable and gives a picture which seems strangel^H 
unlike Epicurus. ^Wm 

ircpixopeuet : with an idea of joyful motion, not merely ' runs round||l| 
as Bignone translates it. 

2. hn rbv p.aicapicrp.oV, ' to the felicitations given to one who enjoy^B 
true happiness ' : the Epicurean sage is felicitated both by Epicureai^p 
and by others who see his happiness. Bignone notes the frequencjl| 
with which Epicurus and his disciples congratulated one another onm 
their lives, and quotes in support a saying about Epicurus from DionyssS 
Episc. IIcpi <f>v<reas in Eus. Praep.Ev. xiv. 27. 8 ovrto irdvra<s km rtjv TpyM 
/MLKapLo-fiov tovtov [terovauLV e£o[Wi<i>6ri<ronevov5 eKewovs tois Oeots 7rapa-^m 
KaXei. The expression is again strange, and Weil may be right ifi||| 
conjecturing eni tov /Mucapiov fiiov which is simpler. |j| 

LIII. A straightforward argument against envy. ||| 
LIV. This aphorism was already contained in various florilegia'% 

Kfr- 53). * . M 

LV. 2. x<*P tTt ) 'grateful recollection': cf. Ep. ad Men. § 122 andgp 
Vat. Sent, xvii above. :|lg 

LVI-LVII are given in the MS. as one sentence, though imperfect 
Wotke separates the two parts, supposing 6 /Jibs . . . lorai to refer to'M 
some different subject, and adopting Usener's completion of the first ill 
half o~rpe/}\ovp.evos (airos rj opuiv o-rpeftXovpxvov) rbv fokov. Bignone <M 
however, following Thomas, thinks that the two parts ought to be rj 
related : he notes that after the publication of the Vatican Sentences, --3 
the first part of the maxim was found in a gnomologium in a MS. afe-lT 
Heidelberg, the last words running 17 crrpef3\ovpJvov tov <j>(\ov. Adoptj:^ 

ing this he would then proceed (icai vjrip avrov Te$vq£erai- el yap ; 

irporjo-tTai) tov <f>[\ov f 6 jStbs airov ir£s kt\. But there are, I thinkfft 
two objections to this restoration : (a) it neglects p.ev at the beginning^ 
of the sentence, which should be followed by a contrasted 8c clauseJjS 
(3) it neglects the technical Epicurean sense of airurrta: friendships!! 
gives a morn (cf. Sent. Vat. xxxiv, xxxix), a trust that your friendS 8 
will serve you if need comes, and what destroys this moris is UmBf 
injury done to you by }'0ur friend, which shows that you can no longeifS 
trust him. I should therefore accept Usener's restoration of the firs® 
half (the text of the Heidelberg anthology is probably a mere variation)^ 
and if one is to conjecture the words lost in the second half, wouldsl 
propose «£ 81 dSoojo-a abrbv 6 <pi'A.os: 'The wise man will be as>S 
distressed for his friend's suffering, as for his own, but if his frienqJl 
proves unfaithful, then his whole life will be confounded.' fM 
1. oTpepXoujxeros : for the idea cf. Vit. Ep. § 118, 3. , |§ 
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LVIII. For iyievitkia in the sense of ' affairs ' routine ', cf. Ep. ad 
Pyth. § 85, 4 tois els a<rxp\£as /3a.0vrepas tS>v JyicwcAxW twos ifareirke- 
y/ievon, and for the Epicurean notion of the importance of the withdrawal 
from polities compare also K. A. vii and FA Ep. § 119. 

LlX. A straightforward attack on greed. Usener's insertion of the 
article before yaorpos is hardly necessary. 

LX. This fragment is quoted by Seneca, Ep. 22. 13 'nemo non ita 
exit e vita, tamquam modo intraverit '. There is considerable doubt 
about its interpretation and reference. Seneca interprets it in a moral 
sense, 'a man leaves life no better than he entered it ', and comments 
'falsum est, peiores morimur quam nascimur'. Usencr compares 
Lucr. iii. 972, 973 : 

respice item quam nil ad nos anteacta vetuslas 
temporis aeterni fuerit, quam nascimur ante, 
and takes it to mean that our condition after death will be as it was 
before birth, i.e. we shall feel and know nothing — but it is very difficult 
to extract this from the Greek. Bignone takes it to refer to the 
accompaniments of this life, ' We brought nothing into this world and 
it is certain that we shall take nothing out'. If one looks simply 
at the Greek text it surely refers to the brevity of life and the little 
that any man accomplishes in it : ' every man at his death is like a 
new-born child ' ; his life is gone as it were in a few hours. 

LXI. Another fragment where both text and interpretation are 
difficult. Bignone has rightly seen that it must be an extract (as is 
shown by K ai) from a longer passage on friendship: Epicurus has 
probably been speaking of the advantages of friendship in mutual 
service and protection, and has instanced first the friendship of true 
Epicureans, which he regards as the highest. Then he passes to 
the friendship of members of a family, where kinship forms a natural 
basis for such mutual confidence. 

1. .oijus is the actual bodily presence of those who live together : 
Usener's o-wa^is is quite unnecessary. 

2. tj . . . iroioupeVi) : I would retain the nominative of the MS., 
regarding ek which follows j as a dittography of «fe before iroU^V : 
it is the actual o^is which is a spur to mutual confidence, just as in 
XVIII he said that irpoaro^ was the great incitement to love. The 
editors wish to refer this clause to trvyyWas and agree in changing 
iroiov/j.hrr} to Troiovfianjs : Wotke accepted Hand's ko.( for ^ ««, and 
Bignone would read Ktl<s ad — a strange exaggeration. But I think 
the nominative is right and makes better sense. 

els touto is then the general purpose of mutual confidence, which is 
the subject of the whole section from which this sentence is taken. 
The saying is interesiing as showing Epicurus' belief in family life. 

LXIL Again the text is difficult and uncertain, but the general 
meaning is clear. It is never of any use for children to be angry with 
parents who are angry with them : if the parents' anger is justified, 
then retaliation is futile, if it is irrational, resentment only increases their 
passion, but ' a soft answer turneth away wrath '. 

2»78 B b 
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4. yeKalov irdvo to irpoo-EKKcueir -ity iXoyiew 9ofioicaTOx6uiTa • I ha\||| 
with hesitation adopted the text put together by Bignone from suggf^ 
gestions by Weil and Cronert. I feel considerable doubt about Trpo&eK- 
Kalav in the sense of increasing' the irrational passion, but AtygcMOB 
X<wWo appears to be supported by the usage of Ovimkotoxov of a iriagfc 
medicine in passages quoted by Cronert (Rhein. Mus. W, p. : ^H| 
jD/f/. Abrax. 118. 17 BvyuoKwroxov irpds /WiXels <cal p-eyio-raras, ? a Pi.. 
Lond. I. 114. 941 OvfuoKaTOXov koi worcum/coV. The MS. has irav to 
irpos IkkAijow tijv oXoyiov ftj/iUKaToxotWa, for which Usener read' 
o-iyav to irpos ckkXktiv t^p dXoyidv (cfyov) Ovpa KaTao^ovra, a large 
correction, which does not give satisfactory sense. 

6. euyfufiofourros V: it is unnatural to take this with rpoVovs, and 
it is probably better to read the singular Wtyvto/AovoiWa to corresponffi 
with BvpuoKaroxovvra. %* 
LXIII is interesting as showing that Epicurus did not wish to puf|j 
his idea of the simple life to excess : the ascetic will suffer bodifc 
distress like the glutton and so fail to attain airowa. The text of the; 
first few words is corrupt but has been set right by Usener. Bighbnjgg 
compares Hor. Sat. I. i. 102 ff. Von der Muehll reads Wi<ftq| j | 
Ka^opum/s, but I do not understand the meaning of Xcttotjjs here. 

LXIV. The true Epicurean is glad to receive praise (cf. LII) but Jjj 
must not seek for it : his care is for his own bodily and spiritual welfatpj 
LXV is clearly part of an argument against the current practice J|j 
prayer. The gods cannot ever answer it, and often a man could g||j 
for himself what he prays for. 

LXVI. Usener is probably right in holding that this fragment cannc!! 
refer to sympathy with living friends (0pj?voOir« is against that), butilj 
feeling for friends who are dead. The true Epicurean will not idW 
lament their death, but meditate on their lives. Compare K. A. jd.^H 
wSvpavro o>s irpos IXeov t^v toC TeA.evrjjo-avros TrpOKO.Ta.a~r pocprjv. 

LXVIL Great possessions cannot be obtained by the true Epicurest^ 
and if he has them by chance he can distribute them, and so win the. 
good-feeling of friends which is the true wealth. 

1. eXeu'Oepos: Usener suggests i\.ev0ipios but cXevOepos is t&S&M 
The philosopher's life is 'free' because it is not encumbered by f|| 
necessity of courting others. 

2. must be added. 

3. mwExei 8oi|ri\€£a can hardly stand alone and <rw> is a rn|||| 
probable insertion than kv. iravra Kt/cnp-ai can well stand by itself B 
the sense of Bignone's amplification -rdiyra to. <rvpsf>epo)vTa k£ktj^||||| 

LXVIII. In the form in which it stands here, the aphorism appears 
to mean that a fastidious man is never satisfied. But the sensSMl 
a little feeble, and as it is quoted by Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 13 (/r. 6p) 
<j SXCyov ovx ucavoV, aXXa tovtw ye ovSev ucavov, ' the man who fi^gH 
satisfied with little, is satisfied 'with nothing', it is far more poift^fe 
We should however perhaps hardly be justified in reading here # AXfJfep 
ovx Ikovov. '• «tJ 
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LXIX. The point is truly Epicurean : it is not bodily hunger which 
makes one desire dainty foods, but a greed of the mind which imagines 
and then desires new varieties. After the satisfaction of the heed 
there can be only variety in pleasure. Ai^os with the gen. is quoted 
from the fragments of Menander (Incert. i. 10 A^os toG KtKpvp./Uvov). 

LXX. A common Epicurean theme which recurs in K. A. xxxiv, 
xxxv and Sent. Vat. vii. 

LXXI. Another straightforward aphorism, which suggests the 
Epicurean ' hedonistic calculus '. In the presence of every desire we 
must ask what amount of pleasure and what amount of pain does 
it involve and decide accordingly. Compare Ep. ad Men, § 129. 5 ff. 

LXXIH. A rather interesting statement of the value of experience 
in the case of physical health. 

LXXIV. A paradox of dialectic. 

LXXV. This is of course a reference to the story of Solon's saying 
to Croesus (Hdt. L 30 ff.). The quotation is the end of an iambic line 
and is attributed to Solon in Scholion on Dio Chrys. Or. 72. 13 and 
on Lucian, iv, p. 137. To the Epicurean on the other hand the 
memory of past pleasures was one of the chief sources of present 
happiness : cf. XVII, XIX. 

LXXVI. There is some doubt as to the authorship of this fragment, 
which evidently comes from a personal letter. Usener attributes it to 
Epicurus and thinks that it is addressed to one of the earlier disciples, 
who was older than Epicurus himself: possibly to Leonteus of 
Lampsacus. Bignone comparing it with a fragment of Metrodorus 
(K6rte 41, Plut adv. Col. 31), which is somewhat similar in tone, 
prefers to attribute it to him. 

Bignone in his translation does not sufficiently bring out Stcyvoxras 
. . . oiroiov con — Kal olov : this must imply a distinction between two 
methods of philosophizing, exoteric and esoteric. Epicurus' philosophy 
was to be proclaimed to the world (cf. XXIX, LII), and the contrast here 
must be with some other sect who kept their philosophy to themselves. 

LXXVII may be compared with XLIV and LXVII. airdpMia 
must be taken in the same wide sense as in XLIV which cannot be 
fully translated in English. 

LXXVIII is perhaps the most remarkable of all the exaltations of 
friendship in Epicurus. It is called immortal because it gives a man 
happiness equivalent to that of the gods : compare Ep. ad Men. § 135. 7 
£i?creis Se a>s Oebs ev ivOpdnroK. ovdev yap Souce Ovrjrlf £<ji<j> £uit> av6pui7ro<; 
ev dSavdrOLS dyaflois. 

LXXIX. With this saying we may compare what is said of the 
nature of the gods in K. A. i to puucdpiov ko.1 &<p6aprov ovrt airb rrpdy- 
fiara e)(€i oifre SXkio irape^ei. 

LXXX. A well-spent youth will have put a man on the safe path for 
the rest of his life. 

The opening of the sentence is blurred in the MS. : von der Muehll 
conjectures yewabp. 

b b 2 
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3. otoTpuSeis : lit. ' gad-fly like a typically picturesque word. ■?% 
LXXXI. The first part of the sentence is alluded to in Porph. 
de Abstin. i. 51 (Usener,/r. 470). ^ ^ f 

1. o68l Ti\v need not be altered with Usener to ovSc nv. | 

3. ir£pi8\ct|/is : cf. K. A. vii evSoioi /cat irepCpXenrroi rives ifiovkiqOri&aifi' 

VCVCOvCU. 

4. tui> irapa t&s ASiopi'orous omas : lit. 'things connected wiffi 
unlimited causes', i.e. causes of unlimited desire, such as there is fog 
wealth, honour, power, &c. Bignone takes it to mean 'causes not 
proportional to the natural end', but this seems less natural. ■% 



OTHER FRAGMENTS 1 

1 (Usener 2). This sentence is quoted in the Life of Epicurus .b|| 
Diog. Laert. (x. 136) in a passage where he is contrasting th^, 
Epicurean idea of pleasure as the absence of pain with that of thef 
Cyrenaics. See notes there. » 

2 (Usener 18). The fragment is quoted by Plutarch in a worjg 
(adv. Colo/en), which is a violent attack on Epicureanism. He inter* 
prets the reply to mean, 'Yes, I will act so, but I do not wish M 
admit it and Cicero, in a passage {de Fin. ii. 9. 28) which seems W 
allude to this book, says that Epicurus 'sometimes gets into gres$: 
difficulties, and when the general conscience of mankind is removedj 
seems ready to do anything, however disgraceful, for pleasure's sake g 
But it is obvious from its occurrence in a book of ' Problems ' (or M 
might say 'Casuistry') that Epicurus regarded this as an op& 
question, and the reply given here is therefore to be taken qujfi 
seriously. Sent Vat. li suggests that conflict with the laws is likgp 
to mean ultimately conflict with Epicurean principles. At the saj|| 
time K. A. xxxvii and fragments 81, 83 suggest that the laws w||| 
made for man and not man for the laws, and there might have b$pf 
cases in which Epicurus would have answered this question afSr^M| 
tively. ■ *C 

3 (Usener 27). This sentence is again quoted in the Life Qf 
Epicurus (§ 135) in a passage where he is summing up variotft. 
characteristics of the Epicurean philosophy. The expression is mil 
very easy : see notes there. i'Sl 

4 (Usener 29). Epicurus held that the atoms had no colour, 
that colours were produced in things by the arrangements and m<|l|| 
ments of the component atoms (cf. Ep. ad Hdt. §§ 54, 55, Lucr. Hi' 
730 ft".). One of his arguments is here recorded, that even in QWf 
experience things have no colour in the dark (cf. Lucr. ii. 746, 74lS 
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6, 6, 7 (Usener 58, 59, 60). These three passages, all cited from 
Plutarch's attack on Colotes, must be extracts from a discussion in the 
Symposium on the results of differences of atomic arrangement in 
compounds, illustrated by the effects of wine on the human body. 
Sometimes it is felt to be cool, sometimes it produces heat. How can 
this be? Not according to Epicurus, because wine is absolutely either 
hot or cold, but because it contains in itself particles which may be 
productive of heat and others which may be productive of cold. If 
then the ' heat-particles ' come together, the effect is warmjng, if the 
cold, then cooling. But the atomic conformation of the body which 
it enters is also of importance : for heat or cold particles in it may 
come and join those in the wine and so increase the one effect or the 
other. The whole explanation is, in fact, closely parallel to that of 
the differences of taste which the same thing will have for different 
persons given by Lucretius in iv. 633 If. 

The general sense is clear, but there are difficulties of text and of 
the detailed interpretation of the passages. 

5. This is part of a dialogue between Polyaenus, Epicurus, and 
others, and it is quoted piecemeal by Plutarch. The first question is 
definitely assigned to Polyaenus, the second remark it seems most 
natural to take as an interruption by one of the other characters, and 
the third (quoted as occurring ' a little later ') will be part of Epicurus' 
reply. 

2. vTrikafil tis ou . . . dwo+aiccoOai : we may with Bignone retain 
the MS. text and interpret ' some one interrupted saying that it did 
not appear': the 'some one' will be a supporter of Epicurus. 
Usener, wishing to assign this remark to Epicurus himself, would read 
vir4Xaf2e Tis ov . . . airofaxverai, but this is not only unnecessary but 
does not really give good sense. 

4. ToOSe %l Ttcos : I take this genitive, like tjJs Si roiavnys <£v<re<os kt\. 
in fr. 6, to be objective after Oep/tavrtKos, ' capable of warming a body of 
a certain kind ', i. e. that you must not only have the right amount of 
wine, but the right atomic structure in the body of the drinker to assist 
the warming process as described in fr. 6. Bignone in all these places 
takes the genitive apparently as descriptive, ' a certain quantity of wine 
at a certain temperature'. This seems to me very doubtful Greek, 
and moreover it neglects the essential point of the conformation of the 
body of the recipient. 

6. 2. xtjs 8c Toia<jT»|s . . . 0epnaeTiK(5i', ' capable of warming a certain 
body which is in a certain disposition', i.e. a body containing the 
right kind of particles in the right arrangement : see note on fr. 5. 
Bignone again takes it as descriptive, ' a certain quantity of wine at a 
certain temperature and arranged in a specific manner '. 

4. <|)i5o-ets, here, ' atoms ' : it was Democritus' technical term, and 
Epicurus himself spoke of oE aro/wi <£v<r«s. 

5. el, 8ew ye, : this is the MS. text, and I think it may just be 
retained : 'in the compound there are certain particles out of which 
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cold might be produced, if, when occasion requires, united with offi|f| 
particles they could form a structure which would cause cold'. Iffljj 
particles are always there, and it requires only the combination wijfi 
other particles in the body to form the right atomic structure tS 
produce the effect of cold. But the sense of Seov ye is rather strainew 
and we should perhaps accept Bignone's suggestion el {els) Seov^M 
trepans Trapa£vyei<rai, ' if appropriately united with other particle|fi 
The same sense would be obtained by Wyttenbach's els Siov re, bnj| 
Usener's alteration at ye is both violent and unsatisfactory. 9 

7 is more straightforward and reinforces the general argument y^m 
the statement that wine is frequently drunk without any percepti$ij§ 
effect of heat or cold, which shows that it is neither hot nor cold, 
absolutely. -'Wi 

8 (Usener 62) occurs in Vit. Ep. § 118, and recurs at the earn 
of Sent. Vat. li with the substitution of atppoSto-ia for o-wovo-crj. In 
Vit. Ep. it is quoted as a common saying of the Epicureans, but Ph||j 
Quaest. Conviv. iii. 6. 1 makes the attribution to the Symposiiti0 
certain. ; §j§ 

9 is not included in Usener's collection, but was included ..raj 
Bignone from the Herculanean Rolls on rhetoric. The text is corrtiM 
in the papyrus and was first put in order by Gbmperz : I have nojjgtt 
the points in which Sudhaus, from whom I here take the te||j 
(Philodem. Voll. Rhet. Suppl., p. 50), differs from him. The fraggl 
ment is clearly a double version of a saying and may, though not wj|j| 
certainty, be attributed to Epicurus himself.- It is of course to§B 
ironical in tone and is fully in accordance with Epicurus' usual cclll 
tempt for rhetoric. ||g 

10 (Usener 67). This fragment is quoted as from the -n-epl reXclm 
by Athenaeus, and also, with abbreviations at the end, in Vit. Ep.;§0j% 
(see notes there). It was maliciously used against Epicurus by j|p 
detractors, but is in fact an extremely emphatic statement that bodily| 
pleasure must be regarded as just as essential for complete happinesp 
as mental pleasure. It should, however, be read in conjunction n| 
such passages as Ep. ad Men. § 129, where Epicurus says thatj^H 
pleasures are good, but not all aXperai. 

11 (Usener 68). An interesting fragment for Epicurus' iddflB 
bodily pleasure. <x7rovia becomes a permanent stable conditipi^H 
body and this produces x a P^' which is a strong and positive fe^^H 
of pleasure. :• ; MB 

12 (Usener 70). A clear statement of the doctrine that pleasurjjjlj 
the supreme test : beauty and virtue have no validity in themseJ^H 
Compare fr. 79. SiBl 

13 (Usener 75). This of course is the fundamental doctriru^K 
Epicurean physics and may be compared with Ep. ad Hdt. § 3$fyjl 
Lucr. Bk. I. < 

14 (Usener 76). A slight variation of the preceding statement, OTP' 
there is no reason to doubt that they both occurred in the first bo6]|jl| 
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the irepi <f>vcrea>s. t6it<k was one of Epicurus' regular terms for ■ empty 
space ' : cf. Lucr. i. 426 ' locus ac spatium quod inane vocamus '. 

15 (Usener 8r). This fragment is quoted as from the eleventh 
book of the irepl ^vo-«i>s by the scholiast on Ep. ad Pyth. § 91 (see 
note there). It is clearly an argument for the Epicurean view that 
the size of the sun is as we see it. It must be compared with 
Lucr. v. 564 ff., where it is argued that terrestrial lights become con- 
fused in outline before they appear to diminish in size. Much more 
so would this happen with the sun whose great distance from the 
earth would be very likely to cause such blurring. But the outline of 
the sun is not blurred: therefore we must suppose that his size is not 
diminished. Bignone in his note on Ep. ad Pyth. § 91, has, I think, 
shown clearly that this is the meaning and that there is no reason for 
any alteration in the text. 

Other fragments of the irepl <f>fo«o>t have been found in the 
Herculanean Rolls (see New Chapters in the History of Greek 
Literature, Powell and Barber, 192 1, p. 40, note by J. L. Stocks). 
Some of these have been published with conjectural restorations, but 
the text is so fragmentary and uncertain and the restorations at pre- 
sent so far from satisfactory that I have not included any in the present 
collection. It may, however, be well to give some account of the extent 
of these fragments and their contents with references to the sources 
where they may be found. 

A. Fragments, definitely assigned to certain Books : 

1. Book II. Eleven fragments from VH 1 vol. ii, edited by Rosini 
and Orelli (Epicuri Fragmenta, Leipzig, 1818). These deal with 
the theory of sense-perception by means of effluences, and in particular 
with the aSmXa which are the cause of vision. Col. iii gives an indi- 
cation of Epicurus' theory of the atomic construction of the «8a>A.a, 
and col. vii appears to point out that the e"8m\ov preserves the same 
shape and the same space intervals as the original, but that its content 
(J3ddos) is not solid (<r<S/«i) but void (k€v6v). Further references to 
these fragments will be found in an article by Gomperz (' Neue Bruch- 
stflcke Epikurs Silzungsberichte der kais. A had. der Wissenschaften, 
Ixxxii, 1876, p. 87), which contains a summary of the mpl <£vo-e<os 
fragments then known. 

2. Book XI. Thirteen fragments from VH l vol. ii, edited by 
Rosini and Orelli (op. cit.); corrections and additions from the Oxford 
copies of cols, ix to xii, published by Gomperz (Zeitschrift fiir 
die Oesterreichischen Gymnasien, xviii, 1867, pp. 207 ff.) : see also 
Sitzttngsberickte der kais. Akad. Ixxxii, p. 87). This book deals with 
cosmogony and is largely occupied with a discussion of the earth's 
position at rest in the middle of the k6(t/i.o<s. The idea expounded by 
Lucretius (v. 534 ff.) is elaborated, and the earth is said to owe its 
freedom from motion to its position in the centre, so that there is 
equal pressure of air on it from all sides. There is incidentally a 
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discussion of the means by which we can obtain information as -t<fe 
to. fj.eriwpa. [An alternative version of these fragments (except 2, <J» 
and 4) was published by Mancini (Atli del Congresso Tnlernazionak ||| 
scienze sloriche, vol. ii, 1905, pp. 249 ff.) based on a MS. in the 
University Library of Messina (Fondo Monastico 37). This M!&j§ 
a transcript made by one Foti, who assisted Rosini in the deciphefp 
ing of the Herculanean Rolls, and was apparently taken from jm 
earlier facsimile than that from which VII was published: its reading 
may therefore have occasional value, though Foti's own restoratioij|| 
are for the most part very poor.] i§ 

3. Book XIV. Ten fragments published by Gomperz (Zeilsckr.f&i® 
Oest. Gymn., Ioc. cit., pp. 21 1-2 13), which are part of a polemic 
the question of the original <£tW, and are directed, as GompeigS 
thinks, against the theory of Plato in the Timaeus. v; M 

4. Book XV. A fragment of the title of the book giving an indicatioj 
of the date of its writing. Discussed by Gomperz (ibid., pp. 669-670:8 

5. Book XXVIII. Thirteen fragments from the Apograpjm 
Oxoniensia, each composed of two halves taken from difFereSp 
parts of the reproduction, the pages of the roll having been torn 
in half and copied separately : published by Cosattini {Hermes, xxiS 
1894, pp. 1-15). These represent the latter portion of the boa|| 
and look like the records of a conversation, Metrodorus beiM 
frequently addressed by name. They deal with the principles of tffl 
Canonice, and in particular with the truth of al<r6r]cn.s and the impqljj 
tance of the use of words in their primary sense (see Ep. ad Hdt, 
§ 37). Cosattini thinks that they show a greater interest in questiqjpl 
of logic than is usually attributed to Epicurus. * Wt 

B. Unassigned Fragments: ^ 

1. On the Will. Six fragments and one fairly continuous passa|p 
of some length published by Gomperz (Silzungsberichte der kais.Aka&p 

fur Wiss. Ixxxii, 1876, pp. 92 to 95, and Wiener Siudien, i. 1879-18^8 
pp. 27-31). The fragments appear to discuss from an atomic point 
of view the reaction of the mind to the e'SaXa coming from withd||f 
and tend in Gomperz's view, to show that Epicurus, though the oppW 
nent of fatalism, was not opposed to determinism. These fragmeafc 
if they could be satisfactorily restored, would throw a great deal-pl 
light on Epicurus' psychology, and so illuminate his moral theory. &m 

2. On generation. Seven fragments published by Cosattini (JiivjSm 
di Filologia, xx, 1892, pp. 510-515) and attributed by him to Epicupfl 
himself on the ground that no other Epicurean work irepl <^t5«i^B 
is known in the Herculanean collection and the writing reseftftts 
that of the fragments of Book II. The passage appears to deal W$m 
the process of generation from the atomic point of view. Sll 

3. On error. A short fragment from the conclusion of a t^H 
published by Gomperz (Sitzungsb. kais. Akad., ibid., p. 96) dealing $111 
the origin of erroneous ideas in the mind. -,?-{aB 

4. On the ' myth ' of a future life. A few scraps published |B 
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Gomperz (ibid., pp. 96, 97), which appear to be part of a polemic 
against the popular religious ideas of punishment after death (cf. Ep. 
ad Men. §§ 124 ff.). 

16 (Usener 92). These definitions may well be included among 
the genuine fragments, though Usener does not admit them. They 
are entirely in agreement with Epicurean doctrine and are expressed 
in the language of Epicurus. 

17 (Usener 93). This quotation occurs in the Vit. Ep. §7, 11, and is 
directed against Nausiphanes, a pupil of Democritus, from whom 
Epicurus undoubtedly learned much, though he heaped scorn and 
abuse on him. For the text and interpretation see notes there. 

18 (Usener 97). This and the following two fragments (19) come 
from the Herculanean Rolls. Their restoration is naturally very 
tentative. 

1. S: sc. that pleasure has a limit : cf. K. A. HI. 

19 (Usener 99). These two much corrupted fragments from 
Philodemus' wcpl dio-e/Jeias must have been quoted by him for the sake 
of the pious expression 0*G>v tiktmv &vrw. This is strictly inconsis- 
tent with Epicurus' view of the gods, but it is notable that both he and 
his disciples occasionally used such conventional phrases : cf. Lucr. 
ii. 434, v. 1 156. 

20 (Usener 105). The fragment is quoted by Theo as an example 
of a bad order of words, and is placed by Usener among ' Spurious 
Letters '. But there seems no particular reason to doubt it. It is 
almost impossible to guess the context. 

1. 01476* fiirep rjfui' is a brilliant restoration of CrSnert's {Rhein. Mm., 
1906, p. 422) for the manifest corruption of the MSS.: Usener's 
eariv a irplv ficv is much less probable. 

2. 'Y^yor)™ 1 : Cronert's obvious correction for yanp-tu. 

21 (Usener 113). This fragment, which is about Nausiphanes, is 
quoted in Vit. Ep. § 8, 2. : see notes there. Bignone has, I think, 
clearly shown that the MS. text SioaovcoA.oi' may be retained without 
alteration or addition. 

22 (Usener 114). These quotations are again about Nausiphanes 
and are given by Sextus Empiricus. There is little doubt that Epicurus 
did derive some of his knowledge of atomism from Nausiphanes, but 
he is always very violent in proclaiming his independence. 

1. 0apuor6eous is given by Plutarch {contr. Ep. Beat. 2, p. 1086 e) 
among a list of abusive epithets which Epicurus liked to hurl at other 
philosophers. 

2. tou irXeij/tocos, ' the Mollusc ' : Sextus explains that Epicurus 
gave him this nickname, <us avalvO-tfrmr. 

23 (Usener 116). Epicurus is here clearly contrasting the motive 
of his moral philosophy with that of others. They invite men to a 
laborious round of virtues, which may or may not profit them, he 
invites them to continuous pleasure. 
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24 (Usener 117). The fragment is preserved in Athenaeus, but :$m 
name Apelles is restored from a reference in Plutarch. Athenae^l 
quotes it in connexion with Epicurus' claim to have been free hull 
self from all traditional education, and notes his congratulations IjS 
disciples in the same condition : cf.^-. 33. " . 

1. oIkios is an ingenious emendation of Bignone for the meaningl 
less aiTtas of the MSS. It would be quite in Epicurus' manner W& 
refer to education on traditional lines as ' contamination '. It is the^ 
fore better in sense, as well as palaeographically, than Wachsmuf||| 
iraJkfos which is accepted by Usener. <Wm 

25 (Usener 1 25). Another fragment from Vit. Ep. § 5. 6, addresjre|§ 
to Themista, Leonteus' wife. It shows Epicurus in a playful mo6d||| 

26 (Usener 130). A considerable number of fragments survSg 
addressed to Idomeneus, who was one of the leading disciples. Wm 
fragment refers to the voluntary contributions {d./rs. 40, 4 1) ?mm 
by the disciples for the support of their master. The phraseolo||g 
used is religious and playful in tone, but the Epicureans began qumj 
early to give the founder a form of religious veneration. 'fl 

27 (Usener 131). This invocation, like/r. 20, was quoted by The<| 
as an example of bad prose rhythm, the fault here being that gH 
rhythm is too close to that of verse. Rohde in his copy of Usene|| 
now in my possession, has noted that if the word Kivrj/jLara be removal 
the remainder is a rough iambic verse. I|| 

28 (Usener 135) is rightly referred to by Seneca {Ep. 21. 7) asp 
nobilis senlentia. '-'flf 

1. xpinrfTue is the reading of the MSS. and should be retained^ 
a partitive genitive. One MS. corrects to xfrft"*-™ '■ Seneca transla^l, 
turn pecuniae adiciettdum, from which Meineke restored xprj/uuri, bj|| 
there seems no authority for the construction. ; 

2. Ttjs . . . £iri6ujuas : probably specifically ' the desire for morie||I 
and not 'desires' in general, as Bignone takes it. Seneca 
cupiditati detrahendum est. ■'■$£& 

29 (Usener 135 a, p. 345). This is quoted by Stobaeus with ffij 
heading 'AttoXWios EiSo/ien?. It is certainly Epicurean in expresst|j| 
and Usener is probably right in recognizing 'lSo^evel in W8oj(ffl& 
'AttoAAwios may, as he suggests, come from the next headingfjj 
Stobaeus, 'AiroXXcovtos rots yyuptVois, or, as Hense thinks, it may :J|f 
that Stobaeus took the saying from Apollonius quoting Epicurus, i j 1 

1. tV ofirdpKeioi' must be taken here in its narrower sense of ^fflB 

control of desires. IBS 

2. Oappujier, 'may be content', and so free from any disturbs 
desires for luxurious food. 

30 (Usener 138). A dying letter to Idomeneus quoted in F&'|fi| 
§ 22. 2 (see notes there). An almost identical letter to Hermarchj|j|| 
translated by Cicero, de Fin. ii. 30. 96. It is probable that Epicj^H 
sent slight variations of the letter to different disciples. ; lflS 

31 (Usener 140). The tone of this fragment is probably ironij|i| 
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Epicurus wished to discourage Colotes' extravagant signs of devotion 
and so paid them back to him and addressed him in the excessive 
reverence of the second sentence. 

2. d<f>ucrio\6yT)T6p, ' not to be accounted for by scientific method 

' unaccountable obviously a semi-ironical expression : cf. the use of 
the word in fr. 44. 

3. irtt<rr)S . . . emXirjil/ews, after hri6v/irjfjLa, y(v«r6ai after cWia-fievrj's. 

4. nvuv : the MSS. have rifimv, for which Wyttenbach conjectured 
dtw, but the nearer correction tow, though a little feeble, is probably 
safer. 

32 (Usener 143). Another playful extract quoted in the Vil. Ep.%^. 3. 

33 (Usener 163). For the text see note on Vil. Ep. § <$. 6. 

34 (Usener 165). Quoted in Vil. Ep. § g. 8 as a phrase which 
brought censure on Epicurus for his excessive flattery of a young 
man. 

85 (Usener 176). A charming letter to a child written on one of 
Epicurus' visits to see his disciples in Asia Minor, where he had lived 
and taught before coming to Athens : see Vil. Ep. § 10. 

36 (Usener 177). Another portion of a letter obtained from the 
works of Philodemus in the Heiculanean Rolls. It may be compared 
with fr. 30. 

37 (Usener 181). A clear statement of the argument for the 
' simple life ' : it satisfies bodily needs and does not involve consequent 
pains, as luxury does. 

2. irpo<r7rTu<B : a violent word, for which see its use by Metrodorus in 
Sent. Vai. xlvii, and by Epicurus again in fr. 79. 

38. This fragment, which is not in Usener's collection, was 
recovered from the Herculanean papyri by Cronert (Rhein. Mus. Ixi, 
p. 426). It is like in character to 30 and 36. 

39 (Usener 182). Another fragment on the simple life from Vil.Ep. 
§ ii. 6 : see note there on KvBpihtov. 

40 (Usener 183). A reference to the contributions made by the 
disciples for the support of Epicurus: see fr. 26. 

1. Saifioiaus seems a safer correction of the MS. 8o/<us than Cobet's 
8ai/a'A.<os : it is also more in accord with the phraseology of the 
fragment. 

2. ofipafojAijicfj : an intentionally poetic word. 

41 (Usener 184). Another reference to the <rvvra£x, which shows 
that it was a well-organized subscription of a substantial amount levied 
on all disciples. It would presumably be required for the upkeep of 
the house and gardens in Athens and for the sustenance of Epicurus 
and the disciples, who lived there. The opening of the fragment 
looks as though some official of the community was authorized to 
assess the amount. 

42 (Usener 185). Another fragment from Philodemus said to be in 
reference to a boy who had brought the philosopher a present of 
a sheep (the preceding words in the papyrus should surely be read «<u 
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SoWcs Trp^fiarov iraiBtov twos ev] wXe[k]t5i ipi<{ t']ci)[i], and not as thjM 
were edited, n-aiSta) «vt ) : Epicurus paid him by teaching. Bignbi||§ 
for some reason omits this fragment. ?ri|» 
r. drriSoerii' : the papyrus has alvova-av, out of which Usener admi||| 
that it is practically impossible to extract any sense. avriSocnv wbuili 
give what is required and is not palaeographically a very larg$| 
alteration. j ; 

43 (Usener 187). Epicurus was always contemptuous of the 'maM 
in the street ', and did not wish or expect to be understood by hiixm 
Compare Sent. Vat. xxix. J§| 

44 (Usener 200). The quotation is not assigned by Porphyrius t<jf 
any author, but apart from its language the coincidence of part of ; :ajj 
with Sent. Vat. xxxiii makes it certain that this is Epicurus. Bignoi^te 
enters a caution about Porphyrius' quotations, and in particular poin||j 
out that it is not easy to determine where the quotation stops anJjS 
Porphyrius' comment begins. But the whole of this extract maj| 
safely be assigned to Epicurus. |j 

1. d^uaioXoytiToc : ci.fr. 31. 

45 (Usener 202). We may compare Sent. Vat. xxv, and for th|| 
general idea K. A. xviii. ill 

4. iarnv (ou ttXoutos dXXo irena). In the MS. of Porphyrius the frag- 
ment ends with «rriv, the next sentence {/r. 68) beginning with the 
words ov airdviov. Usener wrote eon irev!a, thinking presumably that 
ov should be excluded and that vevCa had dropped out owing to conJS 
fusion with a-rrdviov. Bignone, who retains ov, suspects the larger! 
omission due to the reputed ov. 

46 (Usener 203). Fears arise because we forget the laws o|l 
nature, desires because we forget the natural limits of pleasure. 

48 (Usener 207) is very close in expression to Lucr. ii. 34-36 : M 

nec calidae citius decedunt corpore febres, ;i 
textilibus si in picturis ostroque rubenti *f 
iacteris, quam si in plebeia veste cubandum est ;|I 

i. KaTaKeijieVr) and i\ou<rg are changed by Usener to the masculineig 
presumably on the ground that Porphyrius, citing the quotation in hij| 
address to Marcella, would have adapted the participles to thij 
feminine. But Epicurus' correspondent may also have been a wom^ip 
and nothing is gained by the change. 

49 (Usener 212). A more than usually fragmentary extract front|p 
letter to a disciple who had written to the master on the relation 6J 
phenomena to the unseen (atoms and space). See Ep. ad Hdt. § ffl 
and elsewhere. The text given is that of Cronert (Rhein. Mus. lifil 
p. 425), who re-examined the papyrus. £ 

1. Before <j>epmv, kv fwypg or the like must have preceded. 'ttffl 

50 (Usener 2x3). Bignone quotes interesting passages frdfl|| 
Plutarch (contr. Ep. Beat. 1097 e) and from Metrodorus showing th||| 
Epicurus and his disciples recognized a peculiar joy in the tears of 
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grief shed for a dead friend. Memory is here, as always, an important 
factor in Epicurean happiness. 

51 (Usener 214) sounds a little cynical in expression, but Epicurus 
was probably thinking of the formation of habit. 

52 (Usener 215) is a half-hearted precept to do good to an enemy, 
but remarkable even as it stands. 

54 (Usener 221) is another unassigned quotation in Porphyrius. 
Stpbaeus refers it to Pythagoras, but its likeness to Sent. Vat. liv and 
other Epicurean sentiments seems to justify Usener's attribution to 
Epicurus. 

55 (Usener 266). It is not certain that these are the actual words 
of Epicurus, but the idea of revolving cycles or periods of time is 
certainly his : cf. Lucr. iii. 856 ff. 

56 (Usener 356). This fragment deals with the gods to whom 
Epicurus himself attributed speech and supposed them to converse 
with one another, like Epicurean sages, the nearest approach on earth 
to the gods. Philodemus goes on to argue that the gods speak in 
Greek, or in some language like it, for in no other language is philo- 
sophy discussed. 

57 (Usener 387). An unusually interesting fragment preserved by 
Philodemus about religious observances. Though Epicurus denied 
the interference of the gods in the direction of the world, he was yet 
scrupulous in the performance of religious functions (cf. Vit Ep. § 10.5) 
and here recommends such piety to his disciples. He held no doubt 
that such performance of ceremonial did not involve any belief in the 
action of the gods in the world, but it is also clear from Lucr. vi. 68 ff. 
that he conceived that the simulacra of the gods entering the mind of 
the worshipper could communicate something of the divine arapagia : 
prayer for the Epicurean becomes communion. 

1. koI KaXus is perhaps a closer emendation of the defective k<x . . . 
a\m than Gomperz's rat TtLXAa. 

3. Trepi tuc dpurrw Kat aefivoririitv : sc. tSiv 6tu>v. 

4. en Sc . . . 8<5£tjs: the meaning is here obscure. It may be that 
Epicureans should be careful not to incur any charge of impiety. 

5. (fwiicus t,r\y : a few words after this can be made out, but sense 
can hardly be made of them. 

58 (Usener 388). A rather cynical argument for the general 
Epicurean view that the gods do not listen to prayer. 

59 (Usener 409). A relentless and startling exposition of the 
doctrine of pleasure which caused great scandal in antiquity. Com- 
pare the saying attributed to Metrodorus {fr. vi, p. 47, Duen. :/r. 39, 
Korte) irepl yaorepa yap, w <f>v<rio\6ye Ttp.<!wi:paT«s, &ya.6hv Kal Kakov. 
If the mind is to have drapa^a in order to pursue philosophy, the first 
condition is airovta of the body, and for that the first need is avovCa 
= ^801^ of the stomach. It is a fearless piece of logic which was 
falsely interpreted as though Epicurus had made the pleasure of the 
stomach the first object of life. 
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2. tA wepiTTi, ' the things over and above mere irapaiU, those 1 
' variations ' of mental pleasure which may be summed up as ' culture V 

60 (Usener 422). An emphatic statement of the Epicurean doc- 
trine of pleasure : the removal of pain constitutes pleasure, and iffy.- 
has been accomplished no further pleasure is needed. The satisi^g 
tion of the natural desire for the removal of pain does not incite "iXjiT 
evil-doing, but only the striving for the fulfilment of unnatural desaife^; 

2. iv awr6^<rei Ka8e<rrfires : sc. as long as we are alive and awak*3||i 

3. tj Tfjs 4>u<reus TjSoer) is the MS. text and may be kept. Bignone 
objects that the contrast between rjSovrj and ope&s is inappropriate, bvr 
the contrast is between the natural pleasure fulfilled and the unnatifl!|j| 
desires unfulfilled. Bignone himself would read poirq in the sense|8|| 
' impulse ' : this seems to me unnecessary, but is better than Crone|jg| 
<t>a>vij or Usener's evSeta. •tHl 

4. Qwdev, presumably ' outside ' the person who conceives it : ' puts 
aSucia. into action '. ' * 

61 (Usener 423). As pleasure is the removal of pain, so the height 
of pleasure is the removal of a great pain. If we grasp and hold^ra 
this, we need not engage in Peripatetic subtleties. 'fBl 

1. irop' outo it seems impossible to retain, but none of the sugges- " 
tions are satisfactory. Reiske's Trap' avroi, ' from the person himsel^S 
is odd Greek and poor sense, Usener's Trdpavra. = ^apavrUa is i^M 
very good sense and introduces an odd word. Bignone would roH 
Kar airb, 'in itself, and translates 'the simple liberation from gr«|||| 
pain ', supporting it by Plutarch's words in the context rtjv riydmmk 
<pva-iv l£ aur^s t^s ^i-yijs toC kokov, but the expression is still strangSjl 
3. imPd\|), ' grasps it in mind ', a reference to the Epicurean € « ■ 
ception of in-L^okr) rf/s oWoias. The aorist seems essential as agai^| 
the MS. hrifiaWrj. 

irepiiroTg : Bignone is undoubtedly right in seeing an ironical allU" : 
sion to the 'Peripatetics', whose Aristotelian doctrine of pleasu||f 
involved subtle analysis. ^1 

62 (Usener 442). This is good Epicurean doctrine (see Ep.adMeht 
§§ 129, 130), but, as Usener admits, we cannot be certain that these 
are actually Epicurus' words. • V 

68 (Usener 445). As usual with these citations from Porphyrias 
we cannot feel certain of the actual words. Porphyrius goes oi^fBj 
explain that it is the mind which is to blame because of its vallt 
desires and hopes : compare Diog. Otn./r. i. Si I 

64 (Usener 447). For this Epicurean commonplace see K. A.'ijy^ 
and Sent. Vat. iv. 

65 (Usener 448). An echo of the first part of the preceding fragmotft, 

66 (Usener 457). For the idea see Seneca, Ep. 8. 7 ' philosopKtaA ' 
servias oportet, ut tibi contingat vera libertas ' : the expression hei^H 
as Usener points out, not quite like that of Epicurus himself. ^s^fi 

67 (Usener 469). So in a less picturesque manner, Ep. ad Mttii 

§ I3O. 9 TO fAO* <t>V<TlKOV 7TO.V £V7r6ptOTOI/ EOTl, to Se kcvov SvcnroptorQVi 
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68 (Usener 471). An elaboration of a commonplace dictum of 
Epicurus. The fool is poor in respect of arapa&a, the true end of 
life, and rich in fancies which lead to extravagant desires. 

1. oS <nrdi>iov : Usener in connexion with his emendation of the 
previous sentence (see fr. 45) omitted 06, but it is not easy to see how 
he then interpreted the remark. 

■ahnpa. seems a necessary addition, as is vtoov in I. 5. 

69 (Usener 473). A strange variant of this aphorism occurs in 
Sent. Vat. lxviii. 

70 (Usener 476). avrapKeia is here used in the narrower sense of 
self-control ' control of desires ' : almost, as Bignone translates it, 
'frugality'. 

71 (Usener 478). This looks more like a long-winded paraphrase 
of some brief saying of Epicurus than an exact quotation of his words : 
cf. Sent. Vat. lxiii. 

72 (Usener 479). Riches involve a greater complication of life and 
therefore greater rapaxy. 

1. iV diraXXciYV, ' the escape ' which they desire : Usencr's change 
to nv is unnecessary. 

73 (Usener 480). A strange aphorism which again may be a little 
distorted in Porphyrius' quotation. 

1. 0T)pi&j8ous is Nauck's emendation for the MS. Oprjvo&ovs : one 
might hesitate to accept it but for a close parallel in Philod. VH* vii. 
l'J9,fr. xxiv otto yap ainjfj^epov icat] (hjpuoSovs ep[ycurtas] ktA.. Epicurus 
is probably comparing the rapacious acquisition of riches with the 
ravening of a wild beast. 

74 (Usener 485). Fear and desire are the two great obstacles to 
aTapagia, which is the necessary prelude to philosophical study. 

75 (Usener 486). On the same theme again. It is not the poor 
man who is without luxuries who suffers, but the rich man tormented 
by his desires. 

1. toutuc is explained by to tw 7roAA£>>' &ya06v, which has pre- 
ceded. 

iroVos is a little strange in view of </>tp€iv . . . ir6vov, and Usener may 
be right in suggesting kokov. 

76 (Usener 488). Fluctuation between extremes of feeling is the 
reverse of arapaita. 

77 (Usener 489). For the Epicurean attitude to fortune see 
especially Ep. ad Men. § 134 and K. A. xvi. The text is uncertain 
in places, but in the latter half can be corrected from a quotation in 
the Byzantine gnomologion. 

4. iraporerdxOai : cf. Vit. Ep. § 1 20. 3 rvvn rt &vrtrd(t<r6ai. 

78 (Usener 490). Usener aptly quotes Hor. Ep. i. 4. 13 : 

omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum : 
grata superveniet quae non sperabitur hora. 

For the play on rjKurra . . . jJoWa cf. Ep. ad Men. § 130. 8." 
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19 (Usener 512). Epicurus had but little place in his system for,,, 
aesthetic appreciation, as such : ci.fr. 12. to koXov has probably aigj 
a moral sense in reference e.g. to Plato's use of it. g| 

1. «M<nrrtf*»: cf. Sent. Vat. jdvii,/r. 37. , . . , ; .51 

80 (Usener 519). Virtue was not in Epicurus view of vahie 
itself, but only in so far as it produced SrapaiCa. Compare K. A. xvu 
6 Succuos arapaKToraTOS. . . ... *d8 

81 (Usener 530). The wise man, as is explained m/r. 83, wiU act 
justly without the compulsion of law, but the law protects him against 
those who have not such wisdom. • ' «j 

82 (Usener 532). For the ideas compare K.A.xxxiv and xxxv|f 
esp. XXXV init. oi* &m rbv XdOpa ti TTOiovvra . . . ^€»«v oti\ V ™1- 
also Sent. Vat. vii. Bignone omits this fragment, possibly becWM— 
Plutarch introduces it with <£ao- t ', suggesting a general Epicurean^ 
source, but the words sound like Epicurus himself. 

83 (Usener 533). The fragment is not specifically quoted as from | 
Epicurus, but as it comes among a number of others definitejy. ~> 
assigned to him, Usener is probably justified in h.s attnbutio« 
Epicurus may have in mind the story of Gyges and its use by Plato 

^Vrb^yivovs Tikos is certainly a rather strange expression fof 
Epicurus, but Bignone supports it by to cruyycvucov tcXos, rnuoo,; 
Voll. Rhet. ii. 17. 15. It is of course equivalent to the more usuaj| 
to tvs <f>v<r€W9 tcA-os, i. e. fjZovyj. . 

84 (Usener 537). An interesting fragment, as it shows the basis ■ 
on which, according to Epicurus, the 'social contract was built,. 
The man who causes fear in others may incite them to revenge, and u 
so is full of fear himself. Compare K. A. vi, xxxi, Lucr. v. 1019, , 
1020. Usener notes that the saying appears m a positive form m | 
Maximus Abb. gnomol 9, p. i74 ° ttoAAois <j>opepos o>v roAW <pofitmu. 

85 (Usener 548). For the general idea see K. A. vii. ^iSMM 

86 (Usener 551). This is the famous Epicurean motto against 
which Plutarch wrote the treatise from which it is quoted J^Wm 
is that of the preceding fragment, that it is in the life which abstains. ? § 
from public affairs that ira^la can most easily be attained. yse«J r ;. 
notes echoes of the idea in Hor. Ep. i. 17. 10 « nec vixit mak qui na|Ufe* 
moriensque fefellit' and in Ovid, Trist.m. 4. 25 'crede mihi, bene qui 

latuit, bene vixit '. „„„.„t„ 

87 (Usener 554). A curious fragment which may not con^ln .. 
Epicurus' own words. The general sense of the passage is farnili®^^ 

2 ii AovTis : because, as is seen from K. A. vii, men originally seel, 
for high position as a means of securing do-^aXeui and only later come h 
to regard it as an end in itself. V ^ 
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The ' Life of Epicurus ' is in fact the tenth book of Diogenes 
Laertius' History of the Philosophers, in which are embodied the three 
Letters and the Main Principles. It is, as we possess it, a curious 
medley of statements concerning Epicurus' life and his disciples, of 
attacks made upon him and the replies e which might be given to them, 
of summaries of his doctrines, and of discussions of his differences 
with other schools, and especially with the Cyrenaics. And not only 
are these sections thrown together anyhow, but within the individual 
sections there is confusion, facts and opinions being foisted in at 
inappropriate places and consequently dislocating the sequence. The 
most conspicuous example occurs in §§ mo, iar, but there are others 
in §§ 6, 10, 22 (see notes on these passages), and the exceedingly 
disjointed style which pervades the whole work can only be accounted 
for by the supposition of constant additions and interruptions. 

The recent work of scholars, and in particular of Diels, on the 
Greek Doxographers, has made us familiar with the way in which 
works of this kind were constructed. They were in fact ' traditional 
books': round the text would grow a collection of marginal notes, 
and each successive editor, incorporating almost at haphazard what he 
found, and adding perhaps further material of his own, would then 
publish his own 'edition'. Into this succession came Diogenes 
Laertius, who proceeded on the usual plan, or rather, engaged copyists 
to do it for him, for, as Usener warns us (p. xxii), ne scripsil quidem 
sed scribenda librariis commisil. Round the velustius Mud opus, quod 
Laerlii librariis exemplar fuit (p. xxxv), itself a conglomeration, there 
had gathered marginal incrustations: sometimes, as in §§ 120, 121, 
we can peel these off: more often we are left with an inextricable 
confusion. The book is in fact not an intelligent compilation, but a 
growth. 

It might reasonably be asked, What in that case is its value ? When 
it has grown from so many sources, unknown to us, whose validity 
cannot now be estimated, what importance can be attached to its 
statements ? The answer seems to be that it is of value, if used with 
discretion. In the first place there is no reason to doubt the main 
statements about Epicurus' life : with the exception of one or two 
minor discrepancies as to dates, they tally well. In the second, the 
•Life' embodies a very considerable number of quotations from 
Epicurus' writings, which, couched as they are in language very similar 

2978 c c 
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~ • >• sill!? 

to that of the Letters, we may fairly accept: they are in many -^jT- that 

instances confirmed from other sources. Thirdly, the disjointed' ; i*^ii8Ifs§ possi 

expositions of his doctrines, which again agree well on the jijm^^ ^^ ^m. grow 

with the Letters, may be regarded as giving us an occasional addition ,||§ji; \ the r 

to our knowledge. Lastly, though this is less important, the long & ot n 
section on the abuse hurled at Epicurus and the replies (§§ 3-.<.^^^B^8 Ia - 

together with his sporadic criticisms on other philosophers, give us an ^8g|jl' denia 

interesting, though unpleasant picture, of the methods of philosopWcV* ||Spl| and i 
controversy in antiquity. In short, though the process of its construe* J§| § 3 

tion has made the book almost intolerable as literature, it has no^ ; .>lp: .,' as a 

impaired the value of its contents, if duly sifted and compared with /J?B|f- tempi 

what is otherwise known. f *1?Jp come 

The text of the book, as might be expected from its origiri^^^^^^ dec 

seriously corrupted, but the acumen of Usener did much to restore^ *. . appli* 
and it has been in my opinion greatly improved, often in ^W'ft^^feM °- 

direction of a return to the MS. tradition, by the work of Bignone. , - ^ Rom; 

§ 1. r. The date of Epicurus' birth is placed in 341 or the end 'Of whosi 

342 b.c. '"'"pl^B draws 

2. rapyi^TTtos : Gargettus was one of the Attic demes. In P; 

3. MrjTpoSupos : one of the principal personal disciples of Epicurus) ' V&||f 8. 
for the celebration of whose memory Epicurus provides in his woulc 
Certain fragments of his works remain (ed. Korte). S °l*S|Pj||. 9- 

4. 'HpeueXetSiis : sc. Heraclides Lembos, who wrote an epitome mtlt a slar 
the SiaSoxr) t£v <jf>i\ocro<£<ov of Sotion of Alexandria. ' 'WMpsfk as thi 

K\r]pouxr)o-drrui' . . . Zifiov : the colonization of Samos by Athe^SpjB '. . § 4 

took place in 352 or 351 b.c Epicurus' father had therefore probably m~C L> the p 

been settled there about ten years before Epicurus was born. "" 1 "• -j autho 

5. 6KT<oK<u8eK<?T>] : sc. in 323 b.c " "'J j philo; 

6. HeroicpiiTous : Xenocrates of Chalcedon (396-314 b.c) was a '", ' 1 stater 
personal friend of Plato and head of the Academy for twenty-five mean 
years. * ^5||,,f 2. 

8. ^Kirto-onw : sc. from Samos, whence the Athenians were driven 1 1 have 

out by Perdiccas in 322 b.c. ; J|§j| keeps 

§ 2. 2. na6tjTas d0potaan-a : both in Colophon and also, as Wfc , K emen 

learn from § 15, in Lampsacus and Mitylene. V -c5fl " ^ ( 

iiravekOeiy : in 307-306 B.C. j || -*jm Epict 

3. KoiT* iirmi£lav tois SMois : this is interesting, as Epicurus alwjyj j ^|l§ memc 
professed his complete independence of all other philosophers. ■ jjj I imprc 

4. diro(j>aii'£(T0ai, ' expounded his doctrines ' taught ' : the ^P^|^|ij^^8 would 
are obviously corrupt here, but Usener's emendation is highly prge . | Mp Gasse 
bable : Kochalsky ingeniously reads airooraTea', ' separated from ttorip KB^ j f jiBf the ei 

aipeviv, ' sect ', ' school '. ||Jr , ' J3| < (i) ir 

10. rd irtpl too irap' 'Ho-ioScj xdous : the notion is that Ep'CJ^^B^^^S portic 
came on Hesiod's description of the original Chaos in the cours||fl^^^^^» not u; 
his school reading, and finding that the schoolmasters could l^^^^^^^B restor 
explain it to him, determined to go to the philosophers. SlfiSftl itllf is wht 

11. Ypap.p.aToSiSdaKoXoi' : the natural interpretation of the worcl« ll» 4. 
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that Epicurus himself was at some time or other a schoolmaster, 
possibly during the period at Colophon. Usener, however, on the 
ground of ypap,/iaSiSa<rKaX(Srii in Timon's verses below, believes that 
the reference is to Neocles, Epicurus' father : if so, the statement has 
got misplaced. 

12. ArjfioKpiTou ; there can be no doubt, in spite of Epicurus' 
denials, that he obtained his physical philosophy from the Atomists, 
and in particular from Democritus. 

§ 3. 3. YP<wa8i8ao-KaXiBr]s : probably the word is not to be taken 
as a patronymic, but, as Bignone points out, in the generally con- 
temptuous sense in which these terminations are employed by the 
comedians: ' teacher of infants '. 

dray4»Y°TOTos, 'stubborn', 'unmanageable', a word frequently 
applied to ill-trained domestic animals. 

6. +1X68111105: the Epicurean teacher of the last century of the 
Roman Republic, contemporary of Cicero and instructor of L. Piso, 
whose writings have been partly recovered from Herculaneum. Cicero 
draws a most unfavourable and probably unfair picture of him in the 
In Pisonem, c. 28. 

8. iv 'Ofioiois : a very probable restoration for iv v6{mk. The work 
would have been a collection of historical parallels and coincidences. 

9. Aiotijios : Athenaeus xiii. 61 r b speaks of a Theotimus who wrote 
a slanderous treatise against Epicurus, who may be the same person 
as this Diotimus. 

§ 4. 1. noireiScSeios : the philosopher who succeeded Panaetius as 
the popular exponent of Stoicism at Rome and was Cicero's chief 
authority for the Stoic position. Bignone points out that oi irept in 
philosophic phraseology often denotes the original authority for a 
statement and the intermediate sources of information : so here it may 
mean ' Posidonius and his successors '. 

2.' iv -rots 8(48«ko . . . -rfjs €iKd8os : a very vexed clause. The MSS. 
have iv tois SmStKa ... a torn wtpl to« k8. Usener, whom I follow, 
keeps the MS. text at the beginning and adopts at the end Htlbner's 
emendation irepl -rijs eucdSos : ' in the twelve books of the work entitled 
" The Arguments of Diocles ", which are about the Twentieth i.e. the 
Epicurean festival held on the twentieth of each month in com- 
memoration of the Founder. This is a rather bold conjecture, but not 
improbable. Bignone objects that it is improbable that any author 
would devote twelve books to the Epicurean festival, and accepting 
Gassendi's emendation iv t5 SwSckotu (B reads SutSeKdrw), proposes at 
the end 5. icrn 8 u-pos toTs k, ' which runs to twenty-four books '. But 
. (1) irepl -rrjs etxoSos might well be taken as the title given to the 
portion of Sotion's work dealing with Epicureanism, which would be 
not unlikely to occupy twelve books ; (2) the comment which Bignone 
restores, that the Arguments of Diocles consisted of twenty-four books 
is wholly irrelevant and surely a most improbable parenthesis. 

4. k«u Y&p ow rfj (Aip-pl . . . &v ayu'ciorKeii' : seeing that this is the 

c c 2 
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precise charge made by Demosthenes {de Cor. 258) against Aeschines/* ^ ™B§lf ° vo t 

it may well be discounted as a commonplace of abuse. '''^^tSkhI a P 1 

7. Aeo>Tia> : one of the most prominent of Epicurus' disciples, tho Js| [ § 
recognized companion of Metrodorus (see § 23). She appears td * I gen 
have been a woman of ability and learning. | inte 

8. to Zi ArjuoKpiTou : though no doubt Democritus' work was thep- -'IfSfr* mu! 
basis of Epicurus' physics, he made many great changes in the theoryzj ' "'j^s-''' sent 
of the atomists, in particular in his insistence on the truth of cuo-Orjo-i,* •'sS| ' a ^ ' 
as the basis of all inquiry. *?w '- t0 * 

Kai 'ApioTiiriTou : still less is it true that Epicurus adopted thj§| P^ e£ 
pleasure-theory of Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaics. Epicurus? i"T|$" 

regarded the absence of pain as complete pleasure, while the Cyrena^^^w ; 4 

theory took absence of pain to be itself indifferent, and regarded af; \ r<£s 

the end the accumulation of moments of intense pleasure (jxovoxpovof. , <^'* t ) ■ it is 

rjSoin/}), such as Epicurus strongly deprecated as involving rapa^. \ 'al Mro t 5 

10. Tip.oKptl-n)s, brother of Metrodorus, was a disciple who subse- . I;- the 

quently deserted the school (see § 23) ; 'HpoSoT-os, the disciple to whom v 4§." " t0 t 

the first letter is addressed. t 7~* % $SS3 re ^ e 

12. riataca, the title of Apollo, the Healer : see below § 5. 3. ':"0mjjK0i Ath 

§ 5. 1. 'iSopvei'ea: fragments of several letters to him from Epicurujrjp^lfc^ 6 

are preserved (/rs. 26-30). '$0&MKm <1 uo 

tKiruora . . . Troi^o-arras : it is not known what secrets they divulged, " S MBm °f : 

but it would be in accordance with Epicurus' views of the value XStjjjmMBSh rath 

friendship to forgive them. 4g MKt^i ' cu 

2. auTo tooto can hardly mean here 'for this very reason ', but mor# ■ t 
likely idiomatically ' all the same '. M^Hf- \ cor) 

3. naiAi' &va£ {fr. 32) : here an exclamation, not a vocative. On& ? 7 
wonders whether the use of the same exclamation gave rise to the J ^f»' JfiJ ^ ^to: 
idea of Epicurus' flattery of Mithres mentioned above § 4. 12. ~C 4 "*< * 1 

4. KpoTo0opu8ou : a facetious and playful word. ""i'/' 'oSF! ; > tn 
cr^TrXr)<Tas is quoted by Suidas in his note on KporoQopvfio's and lit; , ; ' ** : L '| 1 

probably right as against the tvewk-rjo-ev of the MSS. 1 <!^S m ^ 

5. equcrra {fr. 25) was the wife of Leonteus of LampsacUB, >- '-■§5m$& Epi 
to whom Epicurus dedicated one of his works: see § 28. ( ' ,f \3 § 

7. TpiKuXiorTos : again colloquial, ' with a hop, skip, and a jump • *tS®8§ fror 
' in my seven-leagued boots '. he 1 

8. riuOoKXea {fr. 34), to whom the second letter is addressed. * }f T l§il§ 2 
10. Kop&i auTT) irapaireTv is the reading of the MSS., 'he thinfes, the 

that he is giving her advice '. This cannot be right, but no emendft* y sup 

tion yet proposed seems satisfactory. Usener's suggestions ovofc^i; * ' 4 

avrijv eralpav or 'Apiayvrjv are too far from the text, as is Kochalslw'H • whc 

vopifa aiyr]v Traptvelvcu. Bignone following the suggestion of Wfi ' j§§jj| ; 6 

editio princeps would read vo/u£ei airrrpr irepcuveiv in an obscene S(Sll8t% ' this 

and explains that Epicurus' expressions of tender affection W^-^^K we 

exaggerated that they might be so described by a malicious C! l t|ij;;rf^^fe' / iL| 1 

But this does not seem convincing. What is required is somolB^^ pHH^ He 

aggerated expression of flattery like those in the other auotatt^Ka^||fes|- S 

-" 4 
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6vo/m£a ofinjv is likely to be fight, and the missing word should be 
a proper name implying a flattering comparison. 

§ 6. 3. ofi ydp fyuye . . . (fr. 10). There is no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of the quotation, but its citation without context and the 
interpretation put on it are malicious and quite misleading. Epicurus 
must not be supposed to have recommended all these pleasures ; the 
sentence should be read in connexion with such passages as Ep. 
ad Men. § 129, where he says that all pleasures arc good, but not all 
to be chosen (alperai), or expressly goes on in § 130 to exclude the 
pleasures of the table because they are not pure, but bring pain with 
them. 

4. d^aipur 8e t&s . . . Possibly Meibom's insertion of «al before 
ras would make it a little clearer and more In Epicurus' manner, but 
it is not necessary. 

5. rets 81& pop<Hjs, ' the pleasures arising from shape ', that is to say, all 
the pleasures, of sight : it need not be confined, as Kochalsky supposes, 
to the appreciation of artistic work any more than tA» St' <!«poa/www 
refers only to the pleasures of music. /xop<^}« Is rightly restored from 
Athenaeus, the gen. sing, being corrupted in the MSS. to other cases. 

6. noiSeiaf 83 irao-of . . . (fr, 33). Again the meaning of the 
quotation is slightly distorted. Epicurus always claimed independence 
of all the other philosophical schools, but is probably thinking here 
rather of the normal Athenian education in literature and music, 
' culture 

TdKdTtof dpd/jicfos is a brilliant restoration of Gassendi of hopeless 
corruptions in the MSS. 

7. 'EmKTTjTos, who would naturally attack Epicurus as part of the 
Stoic polemic. 

10. 8ts a&rbv . . . dird Tpu<|>{js : this is probably pure slander, and if 
it has any foundation, may be explained by Epicurus' weak health. 

12. tV /*u<TTiK'J|i' (Kclvrfv auvhiayuyrfv : this is interesting as probably 
indicating that there was an element of an initiate community in 
Epicurus' school 

§ 7. 1. itoXXd . . . 4jyKoi)K^i«i : once again, Epicurus' detachment 
from other schools of thought. His ignorance was probably less than 
he would have liked it to be thought. 

2. t<J re o-5/jw Aeeiefis 8ioK«t<r6oi: Bignone quotes evidence from 
the Herculanean writings of Epicurus' bodily infirmities, which is also 
supported by Plutarch, conir. Epic. Beat. 16. 

4. fivav . . . tjfiepT|(uai' : possibly this was for the support of the 
whole community. 

6. iv toIs irpos tous iv MutiX^it) <J>t\ocr<5(f>ous. CrOnert thinks that 
this is the «ri<rroA.iy irepl hriT7]8evftaTmv (Uscner 171, 172): if so, 
we ought perhaps to accept the correction of Menagius iv ry. 

7. Mapp-dpio? : the name has been restored from Philodemus in the 
Herculanean Rolls : VIP i. 149. 

9. Toflrd \iyew, ' he repeats himself : Kiihn's ravra for the ravra of 
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the MSS. may certainly be accepted, but it is hardly necessary Mj§| 
Usener to insert re after ravTa and cut out ra irAetcrra after Narmt^nK 
The inelegant repetition of to h-Aoo-to is not inconsistent with Diogei^y? 
usual style. 

i o. Nauo-ufxJrei : Nausiphanes of Teos was a pupil of Democritos, 
who continued the tradition of the atomic school. It is tolerably 
certain that Epicurus learnt much from him, but he always professes 
his independence and treats Nausiphanes with scorn. 

ii. dXX* iTOMrac {/r. 17) is a brilliant restoration of Usener's -fbif: 
dAA" etrm dAA' (B) and other hopeless corruptions in the MSS* It ia 
certainly better than Stephanos' correction dAA' el t« dAAos -"mm 
Kaiceivos. Kochalsky, believing the MSS. etnas to be composed offlnf 
two final syllables of \e£ei and ofo-eos, accidentally omitted and writfgffi! 
in the margin, would read the whole passage /cal airy Aef« <£<£aK#| 
ovrms, 'AAA* el\e Ka/eetvos ... Wm 
ei\e . . . dSiiw -rijr . . . Kauxn<nv : Usener compares Iulian. Ep. gjj" 
mvl 8' Oxnrep u>SCvu>v Ttjv ko$' f/pjbv \ot8opav aJdpoav e£e)(eas. '{■^M 
§ 8. 3. SiSoo-KaXoc (/r. 21) is the reading in all the MSS., atlfl 
Bignone has shown, I think, that it may be kept: 'he called me* 
sarcastically, " The Master ".' There would be considerable point hv* 
such a sarcasm from a master to a very obstinate and independent' 
pupil, and there is the same kind of irony in Epicurus' use of/™| 
epithet xpwovs below for Plato. Kochalsky would read &voKa3pj| 
StSdo-jcaAov (jlov eavrov), but this would be feeble, and further &mu«a^M 
which always has an abusive sense would be inappropriate. Usener'eJ' 
conjecture is also unnecessary. 

irXeiifiom, ' mollusc ', the pulmo viarinus. Bignone compares Plat.' 
Philtb. 2 1 c tfiv Si ovk avOpwirov f3lov, dXkd. twos irXev/wvos rj rusv 'M$fit 
60X6.TTI.0, /xer oarpeivtav e/ufrv)(a. etrri crmpaTtav. 

Sext. Emp. adv. Math. i. 3, quotes Epicurus' application of .tf§K 
epithet to Nausiphanes and adds <S>s faaMfyrov, which gives the pOmf! 
and makes impossible the interpretation 'lung ', i.e. ' braggart'. - 5§ 

5. AiofuiroK^Xaicas, because of Plato's relations to Dionysius ' 
Syracuse. |pf 

Xpuaouc, obviously a sarcastic epithet, like SiSoo-koAov abOVSi. 
Bignone believes that there is a reference to the golden age and WOp|f 
take it to mean ' simpleton ' : he adds that it applies to Plato's USt) at 
myths and belief in immortality. Is it not more probable that it refi)Jtf 
to the division of the classes in Hep. 415 a? Epicurus speaks of I$jf|I 
ironically as the ' golden philosopher ', who himself of course tei«£gp§ 
to the highest class. 

6. (op), a necessary insertion by Hermann. 

7. o-rpaT6ueor8ai : contemptuously. There seems no need to ae^atl 
Usener's suggestion Tepareveordcu, ' he dealt in magic ', thoug^jfER 
doubt it would go better with <papp.aKoiru>ketv. 

- 8. ypdfifiara 8i8(£o-Keif : just as in § 3 Epicurus is called yfHyi0Sm 

oW/co-Ato^s. 
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9. KurniT^c, ' the muddler ' in reference to Heraclitus' well-known 
obscurity, which an opponent might regard as confusion of thought. 
Compare his nickname 6 <rKoretv6s and Lucr. i. 639 ' clarus ob obscuram 
linguam '. 

ArjpdKpiToc: of course a feeble pun. Bignone notes however that 
elsewhere Epicurus speaks with respect of Democritus, from whom he 
certainly learnt his atomic theories. 

10. ZamSupoe : cf. trams, 'zany', in Cratinus, Incert. 33 and 
o-awiW in a similar sense in Arr. Epictet. iii. a 3. 83. 

Kui-ikous is probably the right restoration of the Kufoei/cou's of the 
MSS. Gassendi suggested KupijvaiwnJs, but the epithet would be very 
inapplicable to them. 

1 1. tous StaXcKTiKou's, * the logicians ', those who believed, as Epi- 
curus did not, in the value of logic and dialectic. Possibly more 
definitely 'the Academics' as the inheritors of Plato's 8iaX«m<o?. 

iro\u<|>6<Spous seems a safe correction of wo\v$$ovtpovs, of which it 
is difficult to make any satisfactory sense. 

riu'ppwa: Pyrrhus of Elis {c. 365-275 B.C.), who after some 
acquaintance with atomism, took up the attitude of a sceptic and was the 
founder of the sceptic tradition. His moral ideal of iwaOt* was closely 
akin to Epicurus' brapaj-ia. and may have influenced him. 

§ 9. r. t<3 y*P AySpt: Gassendi's correction of the MSS. reading 
rSiv yap avSptav seems necessary, and is supported by the note in the 
margin of B yp. tov yap avSpos. 

2. ij . . . irarpis : sc. Athens, where he was born. 

5. toIs 8oyp.<mi«us aoTou creiprjo-i TrpotrKaTatrxeS^rrts : a strong 
phrase. The faithfulness of the Epicurean school to the exact 
doctrines of the master was notorious and comes out strongly in 
Lucretius. 

6. MrjTpoSupou tou ZTpaToviK&ds. This Metrodorus was of course 
not Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Epicurus' most faithful disciple, but 
apparently a pupil of Apollodorus who is mentioned in § 25. 

irpos KapeedStjf diroxwp^o-airos : i. e. the famous Carneades of a 
century later, who was head of the New Academy. 

8. 4| t€ SiaSoxT) . ..is del Stapicoucra. The continuity of the Epicu- 
rean school right through the classical period is notorious, though an 
even greater claim might be made in the Roman era for the Stoics. 

9. iT)pi0p.ous : the authority of the MSS. seems to be in favour of 
this spelling as against the more normal di^p^/xout. 

&iro\uou<ra, 'producing', a rather unexpected word, which is however 
used in medical writings of child-birth. 

§ 10. 1. irpos tous Y 0,, ^ as > an< ^ especially towards his mother 
Chaerestrata. The letter in the fragment (Ixiii) of Diogenes of 
Oenoanda, which was originally supposed to be one of Epicurus' to 
his mother, is more probably, as William thinks, a letter of Dio- 
genes' own. 
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5. -rrjs . • . irpos 8eo0s 6(ri<5rt]Tos. For Epicurus' piety see JEfiiSgm 
Men. § 124 and fr. 57. It was probably a quite genuine -relignp 
feeling that the arapagta of the gods could communicate itself to".a^B 
in their devotions. ''.Wlm 

•j. uirtp|3o\fj yap ^mciKaas . . . tj<J«iTo. The true reason for EpicU^M 
abstention from political life was probably not his own ' excejmjg 
modesty ' , but his strong conviction that politics were destructivJj||jj 
arapa&a and therefore to be avoided : cf. K. A. vii. * , j||f 

XoXewwTdTwc . . . Tt)c 'EXXdSa : this refers no doubt to the state^K 
Athens during the blockade by Demetrius of Phalerum in 295 -i^ffik 
when Athens was reduced almost to starvation. Plutarch, Vit. Demttr* 
34, says that Epicurus rationed his disciples on a few beans daily. sSi 

9. els toOs : there seems no reason to follow Usener in omitting\^|| 
which is read by all the MSS. Part of a letter to a child written! 
apparently on one of these visits is preserved (fr. 35). >«S 

12. [or . . . <j>t)o-ie]. Usener was probably right in excluding the$ig 
■words as a note by a Scholiast: it is impossible to fit them into 
text satisfactorily. 

§ 1L 6. uScrn poVor . . . : zi.fr. 37. 

rWp|n>y f«H . . . : fr. 39. $fak 

7. Ko8pi8iou is the Ionic form of xyrpCSiov. In the genitive it mustl|§| 
adjectival ' potted cheese ', but there is much to be said for the readih'gl 
KvOpiSiov, ' a small pot of cheese '. |H 

§ 12. 2. oTr\i)o-roi seems a necessary correction of Usener's ; cotX^- 
crrov is hardly possible, either with KepSos or adverbially with apxert. " 

3, 4. This is Epicurus' doctrine that pleasure has a wtpas, nameiy/g 
the removal of pain : cf. K. A. iii and Ep. ad Men. §131. ''*£m 

8. ^tjtwi' has the better MS. authority, but possibly prj/mrmv is tragi 
more natural word to use. -<!aH 

10. 'Acalayopac : Epicurus would be in agreement with AnaxagorAfc 
in holding that the original <pvo-is was not one continuous substanlllft 
but innumerable ' seeds ', but violently opposed to his supposition th|H 
there were heterogeneous ' seeds ' corresponding to every individttlB 
thing. !*j 

'Apx^Xobc: Archelaus is said to have been a pupil of AnaxagQ^H 
and the teacher of Socrates, and may have had a special attractioh^M 
Epicurus in that he combined the study of ethics with that of physlcfl. 

11. £yupa£e h£ . . .: compare, for instance, his instractiott MB 
Herodotus to learn the doctrines by heart, Ep. i, § 36. SftiW 

§ 13. 3. npa£i<j>di'ous, a Peripatetic and pupil of Theophrastus. 

4. AcuKiinroi', the undoubted founder of the atomic school, BB^'; 
teacher of Democritus, who took over and greatly elaborated the (heal Vi 
Epicurus' denial of his existence was probably a playful form of life" 
assertion of independence. 

7. HcfOKpdTous : see § 1 note. ■ : ■ §flf 

9. Xefei Kupia must surely mean ' ordinary, current speech ', and j|fj|j§ 
as Bignone interprets it ' proprieta di vocaboli '. It was one of ill" 
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points of the Canon that the 'first word', i.e. the most obvious term 
should always be used (JEp. ad Hdt. § 38), but in carrying out his 
principle Epicurus, though he avoided the technical phraseology of 
other philosophers, certainly created a terminology which may well be 
described as IBuardrri and was not always <ra<pifc. 

10. IWrrfTi], 'most special or peculiar' to himself. It seems un- 
necessary to emend to ISkotlk^ or tSwruwyrdrri. 

1 1. dfiot . . . diraireie, ' he claims to demand ', i.e. requires of orators. 
He urged that the orator should aim at the same oo^pra which he 
practised himself. This seems quite good sense and would not be 
improved by Usener*s suggestion ajravrmv, ' he claims for himself when 
he demands of others or by Cobet's &&kw, ' he claims to practise '. 
It is far more probable that the irtpl 'Pijropwrijs contained 'a demand 
for clearness from orators than any claim to clearness in his own 
•writings. 

§ 14. 1. Act! toD XaCpcir : this may have been a mere idiosyncrasy, 
but more likely that Epicurus on his own view of pleasure regarded 
' rejoicing ' as excessive and inconsistent with true pleasure, and there- 
fore substituted expressions more consistent with his own ideal. It is 
hardly necessary to insert ypa<f>u after xafaw with Usener or yp&<p«iv after 
irparmv with Kochalsky, constructing it with the previous sentence. 

3. 'Apioiw: the MSS. have aptarov ol, for which Cobet, seeing 
that this must stand for the name of some writer proposed 'Aptarmv ; 
Bignone wishing further to account for ol in the MSS. would read 
'Apt'orw o 7r(e/>ra-<mp-iKds). In vii. 164 Diog. Laert. speaks of crepos 
'Apurrav 'Ake^avSpevs TrepnraTTfTiKos and it is very probable that a 
Peripatetic philosopher, who is otherwise known to have written philo- 
sophy and history, should have made this charge of plagiarism against 
Epicurus. There seems no reason to go so far from the MSS. as 
Usener's 'Avrtyovos or his other proposal Kapucmos. 

top KapoVa : see Ep. ad Hdt. §§ 35, 36. 

5. napfitXou : Pamphilus is also mentioned by Suidas as one of the 
teachers of Epicurus. 

7. SiJo irp6s rots TpidWra : it would appear from other sources that 
Epicurus was thirty-five when he set up his school in Athens, but he 
had previously taught in Lampsacus and Mitylenc. See the next 
paragraph. 

8. t6 Tpnw . . . 6Xup.m<£8os : i.e. the end of 343 or the beginning 
of 341 B.C. 

§15. 2. 8uo icai TpidKoira, i.e. 310 b.c, but if he was five years 
teaching in Lampsacus and Mitylene, this would put his coming 
to Athens in 305, whereas on other grounds (see § 2) it seems best 
to date this in 307-306. Possibly he began his teaching in Asia earlier 
or did not continue it for so long, but the point is not of much 
importance. 

3. outus, ' after that '. 

4. t6 SturepoK . . . 6\ufimd8os, i.e. 270 B.C. 
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7. 'Epjjiapxof : for his succession to the headship of the school see 
Epicurus' will (§ 17). " . ^ 

§ 16. 4. Xaipere . . . This poem has been included in the Palatini 
Anthology, vii. 106, though it seems hardly worthy of a place there ima 
is poor doggerel and may therefore be rendered by such. ' Jl 

5. Toifiros: Usener's conjecture, is much better than ouriv found in fand: 
the Anthology, a substantive is badly needed. It is not easy to acco«|lj| 
for the 7rp£ros or irpSrrov of the MSS., of which no sense can be made. 

6. IXtjXudeer is the rather odd form preferred by Usener. The M?||| 
point to karrp\v6e and the metre might then be put straight by kcX t6v] 
as in f and the Anthology : but the article is not needed and would be- 
strange. '••Ja| 

8. (8e), a necessary addition to answer fUv. ,'f;Wt 

9. The will of Epicurus is an interesting document, showing his care 
for the preservation of the garden and for the continuance of the 
school, and his interest in his friends and disciples. It is said to 
be drawn up in better form than most of the philosophers' wills which." 
have been preserved, but behind the legal phraseology one may dete||j 
the rather loose rambling style which we associate with Epicurus, aigR 
which may be taken as evidence of its genuineness. 

12. iv t<3 Mrrrpuu: the Metroum was the office of the state- 
archives. 

§ 17. 2. 'Epprfpx*? : tlus provision practically appoints Hermarchua 
as head of the school. • > ' 

3. 'AycfuSpTou : the MS. reading ayc/iap^ov ls mere ly due t0 & 
neighbouring 'EppAp\(o and the name may be restored with certain* 
from other places in the Life. 4! 

8. outoji' : sc. of Amynomachus and Timocrates : the legal heirs w 
to act with the successors in the school. , ^ 

lv u&v itot€ rpoirw is an almost certain restoration for the MS. tfi§j 
ev <S av airoTpeiroy : f has h> <S av rpmrm which points to it. - gpj 

9. Sianjpwa-ic : the subjunctive seems necessary in spite of 
unanimous optative of the MSS. rSji 

10. irapaSiSucru' seems to be the word indicated by the MS. varlR* 
tions : Usener on the ground of the accent in most of the COgMI 
prefers the aorist irapdBZo-u/. iff! 

§ 18. 3. erayurfuxTa : the customary offerings at the tomb of thf. 
dead : cf. the Roman festival of the Parentalia. 

5. t? irpoTepa StKa-n): sc. SocaT)/ 'urra.p.h'ov as opposed to $4$§|§ 
4>6ivovtos. Cic. de Fin. ii.31. ioiflf. makes a severe attack on Ephgmf 
for these provisions for the celebration of his memory : id les/i^ij^M 
cavebit is qui nobis quasi oraculum edideril nihil ad nos pertint1$m«m 
mortem? The answer would probably be that Epicurus did tttifr 
suppose that such celebrations would affect him, but thought It jiffM! 
be valuable to the coming generations of his disciples to ke8fyj||i 
memory fresh. From the festival on the 20th Athenaeus says tl\ft|=j|$$j 
Epicureans were known as the tiKaSwrrcu. 
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8. p.^F) 1 ' was restored by Aldobrandinus from the corresponding 
words of Cic, loc. cit,, ut et sui et Metrodori memoria colatur. I agree 
with Bignone that it is unnecessary to go farther with Usener and 
change Kar'a.rera.ypivrpr to Kara rb.rcrayp.iva, 

§ 19. 4. Ttjs Ocryarpis rtjs M»jTpo8iipou : the daughter of Metrodorus 
and Leontion, whose name was apparently Danae. 

§20. 2. fieri ToO: some of the MSS. read ptr' avrov. Possibly 
/*«t ovtoS tov may be the origin of both readings. 

toB auyicarayeyiipaKOTos fffiiy iv <f>iWoi|>£fl : this expression is very 
characteristic of Epicurus. Cf. Hp, ad Mm, § zaa pdpt yipmv iirap- 
X">v KOKiaria <f>iXocro<f>S>v and farther on <Jor« $(Ao<ro#*?rW ml viy Kal 
yipovri, tw fj.hr 07r<os yqpdo-Kwv v€aCp « . . 

6. diro Tfii> 6wapx<5iTwi' : i.e. from the capital as opposed to the 
interest (irpoo-oBoi). 

8. xpeiay iy tois ISJois irop«<rxfj(i<fOi : for an example of an appeal 
by Epicurus for such assistance see ft; a 6 iri/tm otv forapxat ^ptv ek 
rrjv tov lepov crw/xaros 6tpairt(av vvip T« afrroO Kal rixvw, 

11. wop&, Usener, is a rather violent correction for the MS. M, but 
it seems necessary. 

§ 21. 2. lav oi ti Tfi? dfOpwwtewe . . . vA>»)t«i, the regular Greek 
periphrasis to avoid the mention of death (cf.fr. 36). yivrfrai is only 
read by F, but is more natural than the pres. subj. which is given in the 
other MSS. 

6. &v has more MS. support than <os, adopted by Usener, and as it 
will make good sense, should be preferred. 

7. Situs aV is Usener's correction of the MS. 5™? S17. av seems 
necessary according to Epicurus' usage, but the change is violent. 

9. cKEuOepw is the natural word and has considerable MS. authority, 
but there is strange variation. Usener reads eXevOepla, but the strange- 
ness of the expression and its position immediately after the straight- 
forward i\.ev6epov make it improbable. 

§ 22. 1. The extract from the letter to Idomeneus is a manifest in- 
sertion : in an earlier form of the ' Life ' Kal Bit$tro piv <58« must have 
immediately followed the will. 

irpfis 'iSoperca (fr. 30) : the letter is also quoted with some varia- 
tions by Cic. de Fin. ii. 30. 96, but as addressed to Hcrmarchus. 

2. Kal afio TeXeu-rfitres, 'even though dying at the same time', but 
the expression is a little strange, especially coming inside ri)v paxapCav 
ayovTts . . . r/ptpav. Cicero has cum ageremus vilae beatum et eundem 
supremum diem, whence Davis has conjectured rtKtvraiav for tc/W- 
t5jt£s, which would certainly make the construction easier. 

3. eypctyofKi' : a normal epistolary imperfect. 

iraprjico\ou'0Ei, imperf. seems more probable than the MS. pluperf. 
■jraprjKoXovO^Kii. 

8. Siidero, a necessary correction of iOero: see § 16. 9. 

11. MqrpiSScapoi' . . . Aap.^aKt\v6y. The text is uncertain here: the 
MSS. seem to point to MrjrpoSwpov 'A&r/vaiov ij TcpxtKpaTqv koi 2,dvSr]v 
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Aa/u/rcuojvov. The researches of Duening (de Metrodori EfiWm 
vita et scripiis) seem to show that Metrodorus' father's name was <8™ 
Athenaeus or Timocrates : we should then emend as in the tex|j|i 
take Sande to be the name of his mother. But (a) cAXoyt/iovs jSlB 
to the mention of more than one person here ; (i) the sentence efcr^ft;; 
koI . . . TtjuoK/oanjv, § 23. 7, implies a previous mention of Timocrates f 1 
(c) there is some authority (f) for *<u instead of 77. It is therefor 
possible that the sentence originally ran MrjrpoSapov kcu. Ti/juoKpdr.^ 
'AOrjvaLov (cat ~2,a.v&7]$ Aa/j.xj/aKrjvov's' (/cai MrjTp6S<i>p)o'S a<f>' ov . . . 

2acSr]s seems a strange name and possibly we should accent 
Gomperz's conjecture Kao-o-avSpas. '^^^ 

13. ets tx]v oUeiac : sc. to Lampsacus. Cobet's restoration of oW-wC 
of the MSS. may be taken to be certain. \l 

§ 23. 1. dya96s irarra is a quite natural construction and the insertion 
of Kara with P 2 H is unnecessary. 

2. iv irpoijyoujxcmis ypa^ais is rightly interpreted by Bignone 10, ' 
mean ' in prologues or prefaces to his writings ', where he might well 
mention Metrodorus. It appears, for instance, that the 28th boott^B 
the 7repl <f>vo-€<oi was dedicated to Metrodorus ( Vol. Here. vi,fr. 4gf|||s 

Ypa<f>cus again a necessary correction by Usener of ypd<pei. 

5. dicaTdirXi!)KTos : the majority of the MSS. have the curious on or 
aKardXrprros, perhaps because it was a familiar technical word ih|^i?§ 
writings of Epicurus. 

11. Iox« 8e . . . Tip.oKpdnji' : if we adopt Usener's text in § 22. xt f 
we should also follow his suggestion (Introd. xxvi) that this sentciipt : 
should be put in brackets as interrupting the account of MetrodOHW, 
If on the other hand we suppose that Timocrates was menti©fif,', 
in the first sentence of the paragraph, we must find room fdrljpjjl 
sentence somewhere, perhaps after the list of Metrodorus' writings, 

§ 24. 6. rioXuatcos, whose memory Epicurus in his will (§ 'rfjil 
enjoined on his disciples to preserve. 

7. <|>iXnc6s, ' friendly, amiable ' : there seems no reason to adopt 
Cobet's tpiXynoos. . , 

*iXo8i]p.oi' : see note on § 3. 

§ 25. 1. €m<rToXiK&, probably 'treatises in the form of letters'* ; 
2. fio6ij)x<£T(i)i', 'science', is a brilliant and fairly certain emendniluii 
of Casaubon's for /mftpw. . j || 

6. Kft>X<4r»)s was a devoted disciple of Epicurus, to whom is addftihfinfl 
an extant fragment of a letter of the master {/r. 31). He WWjfl 
a treatise to show that it was impossible to live according to the prtjfenpte 
of any of the other philosophers, to which Plutarch wrote in r9p!j|fj||t 
adversus Coloten, which is one of our sources for knowledge^' Ihf- 
Epicurean morals. 

7. floXucrrpaTos : a work of his entitled wepl dAoyov Kara^peM-Haft-. 
was discovered at Herculaneum. $raPPP 

9. KT)iroTupofcos : probably a name given him by his opponent^" 
11. Zrivuv was the master of Philodemus. 
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§ 26. 1. Aioy&tjs of Tarsus wrote an abridgement of Epicurus' 
ethics and also the ImXexrot <rxoX<u here mentioned, probably a 
collection of philosophical dissertations. 

5. T&upros is a little odd (it includes Epicurus himself), but it is 
unnecessary to change the text to Tpiros. 

7. KuXixSpot are the rolls made by fastening the papyrus pages 
together, and, though there was some variation, the average length in 
Pliny's time was twenty sheets, but earlier the rolls were larger. 

9. ouToo : a good emendation of Cobet's for the almost meaningless 

avrai. 

11. el ydpn . . . Usener is of opinion that the following quotation 
comes from Clitomachus, not from Carneades. 

12. <J>iXo>-eiK€l -. the present is unusual after «t and opt., and Casau- 
bon's tytXovehcei is attractive. But there are historic presents , or 
perfects all round, so that it is best to retain the present here. 

§ 27. 3. elcuce : a very brilliant restoration of Cobet's for the 
meaningless elhce. 

10. <f>uyux is Gassendi's certain correction of the MS. <t>vrmv. 

§ 28. 3. irc P ! -rijs b -rfj 4t<5(jiw y<avio.t : this work must have dealt with 
the doctrine of the * least parts or WpaTa in the atom: see Ep.ad Hdt. 
§§ 56 ff. ; Lucr. i. 599. 

5. ircpl eiScSW : sc. the ' images ' by which sight took place : cf. 
Ep. ad Hdt. §§ 49 ff.; Lucr. Bk. IV. 

9. vwriav is Gassendi's emendation for vcWmv which Usener retains. 
But ' maxims about south-winds ' are very improbable, and one of the 
Herculanean papyri refers to an Epicurean work, n-epi voa-mv koI 

6a.va.TCnj. , 

11. a must be right : the MSS. have the extraordinary reading iuav, 
which it is hard to account for. 

§ 29. 3. kS» : Usener's restoration for ra/*e, which cannot be right. 

4. rj tis . . . no9oK\& : there must be an omission owing to the 
clauses of similar form and the loss can be supplied with certainty. 

§30. 2. e+oSous: probably not 'introduction', as Bignone translates 
it, but rather the ' method of approach ' to the Epicurean philosophy. 
It is in the Canonicon, for example, that we should find the insistence on 
the supremacy of aZo-Orjo-is. 

g. Kari oToixeW, 'in an abridged form'. The expression is not 
unnatural, and Usener's suggestion KaTe<rroix«<i>/A«W, though it would 
express it better, is unnecessary. The reference is surely 10 such 
letters as the three which Diogenes has given us, and not, as CrOnert 
supposed, to any regular series of letters containing epitomes. 

§ 31. 1. tV SiaXtKTiKV • • • dwoBoKiHlQuw. The Epicureans 
rejected both the Platonic dialectic and the Aristotelian logic on the 
ground that they both implied argument based on words and led away 
from the true basis of alcrdrja-ii. 

Trape\Kou<raK, ' misleading '. Both Bignone and Kochalsky translate 
' superfluous ', a sense which the word has in later Greek. They 
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are no doubt influenced by the following apiceiv yap, but. tberlnH 
original meaning of the word is here stronger and better. Logic iofltif 
Epicurean is not only unnecessary : it is actively deceptive* 'I 

2. koto Tois ruy Trpayfidruy <|>9<5yyous, ' in accordance with theyoijsSff 
of things', i.e. with what things tell us themselves by immedf&tft 
perception without the interpretation of Sofa. Bignone compptll 
K. A. XXXvii toIs pvq tpavais /cerats eaiiTOus <rwTapa.TTOvariv aXXf ^f|§Hl 
irpa.ypa.Ta ftkhrowrw, and Lucr. iii. 931 'denique si vocem rerum natUra, , 
repente mittat' (which is rather far from the notion here). : Thel ifjfcBi 
is akin to that in Ep. ad Hit § 37. 6 ra fororemyiUm, tois <£06yyot$|j§ 
Set tlXxftpivcu. VtSflj 

3. iv — tS Kavon : in the extant works of Epicurus the 'xu^m ^^ HHM- 
passages are Ep. ad Hdt. §§ 38 (which comes closest to an exposi|i|| r 

of the Canon), 51, 82, and K. A. xxiv : see notes there, and Append)* | 
to the letter to Herodotus, p. 259. In the first and last of these pf^l|gk$ | 
sages Epicurus comes at any rate very near including the hnfio^f-^^^^^'A 
Stavoi'as among the Kpurqpw. of truth. '.-Y^> ' \ 

4. Kal TrpoXT]<)/eis, ' the general concepts ' formed by a combination iff • 
of atoO-rprcis: of. Ep. ad Hdt. § 72, and note there. Gassendi WO)8f8||^^K^[ 
insert t<£s before -n-poX^e^, but it is possible that a«r^o-«s ftftd% ; 
TrpoXrjij/cLs are grouped closely together as the Kpir/jpia of knowledge t 
and to. TraO-q added separately as the KpiTrjpiov in the moral sphere. s^B |j| J 

5. Kal ras (jxuracmKas eiriPoXas Trjs Siaroias, 'the intuitive appfC« \^ 
hensions of the mind ', the apprehensions which consist in grasping «H •*,>•£/ • 
image. For fuller discussion see K. A. xxiv note and Appendix, p, sg<). * 

6. (ootos) : an addition suggested by Giussani in his notes, 8j$fHfj 
necessary to bring out the sense. Besides the Epicureans Epic^M 
himself gives some countenance for the inclusion of brifiokty -^jl 
Seovotas among the Kperqpta of truth. The reference is probablyJlJ 
Ep. ad Hdt. § 38 and K. A. xxiv. Possibly, as Bignone sug^||fe 
Epicurus did not include imfio\.y in the Canon, but later on pufjjjfj 
with the other Kpvrqpta. VJa jW 

8. aXoyos : i.e. awrftjo-ts carries its own conviction of truth wlthfttf 
reasoning or calculation ; it is immediate. Nor is it p-vy/tys 8««*|^p 
one sensation gains nothing in truth, though it may in interpretofiMl 
from the recollection of another. It cannot be started by itself, bukffjy 
by an outside object, and when it is so started it cannot of itself wffl 
or remove anything from the data of the sensation. 

9. 6<j>* au-rrjs is only read by F, but seems obviously right. ) ( 
Suraroi, Gassendi, is a necessary correction of aSwarti of tbs iWH 

10. ouoe Ioti to 8uydjieK>e auras 8ieX£y|ai, ktX. This idea fe@tlfg;j(i 
K. A. xxiii and xxiv, and is elaborated by Lucretius in iv. 48»4pj§9B 

§ 32. 1. 6fioyerr|s' : the MSS. have 6/jurycveia, which is improbfti'Si' «t> 
an adjectival form, and may well have arisen from the neigllbOltliHji 
■ivo/toyevcta. Seeing that just below they are divided between fyffifpl 
and opxyyevaav, it seems safe to restore the natural adjectival fgt'llt Jl*!ftV 
By opoytvip alo-9-rjo-K he means e.g. two acts of sight, by Avoj^mM 
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e.g. sight and hearing: cC Lucr. iv. 486 'an poterunt oculos aures 
reprehendere, an auris tactus? ' 

4. ijpTTjTai is a considerable change from the MS. eipiprat, but seems 
required to make sense. 

5. tA &ra«r8^|«iTa, 'the apperceptions', e.g. the understanding in 
addi tion to the hearing of what is said by some one else. So cWo-ftjo-is 
is used in Ep. ad Hdt. §§52. ro, 53. 2 in the sense of 'comprehen- 
sion The fact that we do so understand confirms the truth or 
necessity of what we hear. 

6. &M<m)Ke, ' is a fact is part of our experience. 

7. SOec Kol . . . (njpeioucrdai : this is of course the regular Epicurean 
rule of procedure with regard to things of which we cannot have 
immediate perception. 

9. tmVoicu, 'ideas', framed by the mind and based ultimately on 
sensation: e.g. the Epicurean conception of Infinite space is formed 
by the combination of irpoKv^w of space, themselves based on 
sensation. 

Komi re treplmwnv is not easy. I take it to mean 1 by coincidence ', 
by the fitting in of one experience with another. This is I take it 
what Bignone means by ' secondo I'incidenza '. Kochalsky appears to 
take it to mean 'by throwing themselves on such perceptions', but 
that does not suit well with the rest of the sentence. 

10. Avakoylav, the conscious ' comparison ' of one experience with 
another. opotoTTrra, the ' resemblance ' that is noticed between them, 
owOcone, the ' combination ' of experiences into a new idea. 

it. oufiPaWofiErou ti ical tou Xoyicr/jtou : Epicurus would have to 
admit that here reasoning played some part. 

Td T« . . . ou Kieel : a characteristic Epicurean doctrine. The vision 
seen in dreams or by madmen must be real, i.e. must be caused 
by actual tiBmXa inasmuch as they do ' move ' the mind, but they need 
not be evidence of an external reality, for they may be caused, e.g. by 
e'SmXa from things which meet and combine in the air: cf. Lucr. 
iv. 732 ff. 

§33. 1. tV . . . irp<5\i)i|iii' : the 'general concept' formed in the 
mind by repeated sense-perceptions, and therefore acting as an ' antici- 
pation ' by which fresh perceptions arc identified : see Ep. ad Hdt. 
§72. 

KaT<£\t]<|/ii/, ' apprehension ' by the mind. Kochalslcy appears to take 
op&qv with this word as well as with 86£av, but not rightly, &p8r) 8o£a 
being so well-recognized a philosophical term. 

3. 0T01' to . . . orGponros : the ^rpoXiji/'ts gives us the conception of 
' man ' as such and such in form and behaviour and enables us thus to 
recognize a man. Kochalsky wrongly writes : olov to tolovtov lariv 
"Avtfpam-os, ' such for instance, as " Man " ', a very unnatural form of 
expression. 

5. irpoij-youp.ct'ui' tw aurfl^o-ewf : the alir6ri<ru<s ' lead the way ' inas- 
much as they have formed the tt/mAiji/'is. 
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6. to irpciTws uiroTeTayjieVoi', ' the first significance that which the 
word immediately suggests apart from metaphorical and other exten- 
sions. The participle is Gassendi's necessary correction for eWera- • 
y/icvov of the MSS. ; 

ivapyis, ' clear evidence ' of truth, a favourite word of Epicurus? 
usually used of the 'clear vision' of an object close at hand: cf. 
ivapyqim,^ Ep. ad Hdt. § 72. 4, and evapyma, ibid. § 48. 10. 

12. Kol to 8o£aorw . . . : for the Epicurean view of opinion see 
Ep. ad Hdt. §§ 50-52 and K. A. xxiv. Opinion is an inference made 
by the mind, but based, as is said here, on sense-perception. In the : 
case of terrestrial phenomena, we can approach and get the 'clear- 
vision' (empyij/ia)) which will confirm or contradict it: in the case of 
the distant phenomena of the sky we cannot have confirmation, the 
utmost is non-contradiction. 

13. oloc n69ei< . , . Here the eropyes on which our answer will 
depend is the irpokrjij/K of ' man '. 

34. 4. (t6) irpoap.eVoe . . ., ' the problem awaiting solution ' : the 
distant view of any object should be so regarded until we can get near ; 
and reach a decision by means of the near view : cf. Ep. ad Hdt. J 
§§ 3 8 > 5° and K. A. xxiv. The article is a necessary addition. 

5. eyyus yevitrdtu. t<3 irupyu : the square tower which in the distance t 
looks round was a favourite Epicurean example of the irpoa-fUvov : cf. ? 
Lucr. iv. 353 ff., 501 ff. 

7. ird6r| : the criterion of the moral field, the ' feelings ' or ' internal f 
sensations : cf. Ep. ad Hdt. § 38, &c. ; Ep. ad Men. § 129. 

10. tAs St irepl <JhXVtV fyuvfy ; unless we keep to to irpun-mi i 
vTroTtrayficvov tois <p66yyov} our inquiries will be into mere words : cf. | 
Ep- Hdt. § 37. 7 ottws av . . . aKpira -rravra yjpM/ fj ... t) /cevovs I 
<j>96yyowi cx<j)/j.ev. Jk 
§ 83. Between the first and second letters there is only this brief \ 
sentence. * A 

§ U6. Between the second and third letters there is a longer h 
discussion, which has the appearance of being foisted in. j 
§ 117. 1. irepl 8e tw ^lanK&v, 'concerning matters touching different i 
kinds of lives', practically 'concerning moials' or 'ethics': cf. /3(oi, i 
as a title of a work of Epicurus, in § 119. 5 

3. irpoTEpoi' 8e: it looks almost as if the third letter originally ] 
followed here, but the discussion of the ' wise man ' was put in subse- ; 
quently. The section is rather difficult and loose in its construction, vf 

a t« outw : Usener justly observes that one would expect a avrZ re: i 
it is a very loose piece of writing as it stands. ' Vi 

4. irepl tou o-6«f>ou : the Stoics spoke particularly of the crowd's or 4 
sapiens, and a good deal in the section has the appearance of polemic ''. 
against the Stoics. 1 

pXdfias e| &vQp<6imv . . . y'weadai : the sentence has the appearance .-S 
of a philosophic commonplace : hatred is between equals, envy for ' 
superiors, and contempt for inferiors : cf. Quintilian xii. 8 ' nam pluri- 
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mum refert, invidia reus an odio an contemptu laboret, quorum fere 
oars prima superiores, proxima pares, tertia humihores premit . 

been very variously treated and understood. Usener would prefer to 
£3 j*fcr ^oXXov (p. xxviii) and suggests p. 334) that before ^ 
LXu something like r« rov /3lov ^purr^ has fallen out: It is 
tme that he will be constrained by passions, but the circumstances of 
S would be no impediment to wisdom ' This is a 1 ttle '"consequent 
Kochalsky, following Usener's hint, reads &*) ™X*S£*£L 
o(,k Z'^oUvl . . • , « He will be subject to emoUons like any 
other man, but this would be no obstacle \ . B ^ on V°' n ^'^S 
Epicurean sage will not let himself be carried away ^by intense passions 
but that there are certain affections, such as ^<^'P «f * e ££ 
for departed friends, to which he is peculiarly liable, and would there 
fore read vi8e<rl (tutc) uSAXov. It is difficult to be certain, but I am 
S^tnkS&here in the technical W™££Z~ 
'the wise man will feel pleasure and pain more acutely because >of tas 
education and consequent susceptibility. In that case the MS text may 
be kept, but Kochalsky's connecting (S> seems necessary to give the 
passage some kind of coherence. , . 

P § 118. 1. Kt» <rrp^\o.8ij . . . cOSa^a. Bignone notice^ that th. 
paradox was common to the Stoics and Epicureans. Usener has 
collected evidence for it among the latter (p. 338). 

3. WreXcI, £ a\o 7 ou^a, the emendation of Kochalsky seems to me 
to get nearest to the required sense. But it is not palaeographically 
a satisfactory correction of 8«£ « o« x , which with variations ir, the 
division of the words is the MS. text. Usener P™P osed ^ « y 
{ K aX 8^ ^co, s U W ), apparently meamng < he wiU a e t ^mdarly bo h 
in word and deed towards friends present or absent : but it .is >a very 
strange, expression, and is not, I think, improved by Bi gnone ,s 
suggestion «W or yt W0<u for Uv<u. The true solution has not yet 
been found and it looks as if the corruption were extens.ve 

St€ ufrm . . . oliufei: a return to the subject of the first sentence 
of the section : the arrangement all through this passage is very scrappy 

't^t'S^: as the MSS. are fairly evenly divided between 
uv'?«andu^«but show a great preponderance^ for ol^fa • c-ve the 
present, /seems better to read the future in both cases. Present and 
future are used indifferently all through this section. 
5. Aioy^s: sc. of Tarsus: cf. § 26. 1. 

?. ra/JouSa^ must be right as against to* oTrovSatov ot the 
majority of MSS., but the expression is not natural. 
q. oiU ec.5ireu.Trrw eW to* Ipura : cf. Lucr. iv. 1278 : 
nec divinitus interdum Venerisque sagittis 
deteriore fit ut forma muliercula ameiur. 
Jr' t5. . . Aldobrandinus supplies the number ' the twelfth book , but 
on what authority is not known. 
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10. ou8e pr)Topeu'ereif koX£s : Epicurus had a strong dislike fmk 
rhetoric, which he no doubt thought tended to deal with faval wadm 

aucouaii] . . . Si/ijcrc (fr. 8), with favor parenthetical, seems tomm 
indicated by the MS. text. Usener having introduced o-wovo-irpr theSf 
reports that the MSS. unanimously read rnvrjo-e, ' solita negligentia raff 
dvrjcrai: this is surely uncritical. '3 

§ 119. 4. SiaTpairrjo-EcrOai rims, ' will feel shame in the presence ^ 
some i. e. the respect due to distinguished persons. Jjj 

ouSe |x*|f htmpedcreiv, ' and certainly will not insult them in his cupiffi 
The MSS. havenjpijo-eiv, which Usener retains and Bignone translat:M 
* will not continue in drunkenness but he admits in his note that th||jj 
is no evidence for such a meaning of i-qpyo-ew. Hermann suggest^ 
\t)prr)<reo>, ' he will not talk nonsense in his cups ', which is poor serijfB 
Kochalsky's amplification is not convincing, r^prja-tv K<xr/iCov bei||| 
a most unnatural expression. I incline to connect the clause with1tf§j 
preceding and to read emjpeda-eiv, a rather unusual word which migfe 
be corrupted to Tqprprav : the verb is constructed with acc. in Anjjf| 
Pol. v. 10. 15. :j ^m 

6. ouBc TToXiTeiSo-eTCH : Epicurus both recommended and practisjill 
abstention from public life on the ground that it was destractiflj 
of arapa^la. 

8. (ou) (ieTaXXd|et auToe t5k fiiov, ' he will not put an end to his lip§ 
altogether '. This is perhaps a rather hazardous conjecture for p^d£M 
avrov tov filov, but the corruption is deep-seated. For the expression! 
cf. Isocr. 1 19 b, 192 a. Usener reads Karafroi avrov tov /3tov, ' he slip 
thinks himself fit to live ', Bignonc prefers the text of f futofav airr^ 
tov fiCov, ' he will retain a part in life ', which presumably carries wltfi 
it the change of mjp<a6fls to mjpiaGivTa. Kochalsky has a characteristic 
amplification per' aTapoftas i£a£ti avrov tov yStov, ' he will quietM 
remove himself from life ', but this is surely the opposite of the senjfil 
required : the true Epicurean will endure, though blinded. -Ill 

§ 120 a . 2. ou iromjyupteli' Zi : another instance of Epicurus' distrjffiij 
of rhetoric: see § 118. " -Jag 

Kol K-nqrcus . . . ToO fj.eXXorros : the Epicurean sage must b&jnp 
practical man. Cf. Sent. Vat. xli ap.a Sew kcu <pikoo-o<peiv ko.1 oIkovo/^M 
/cat tois XoHrots OLKeimfmo-i xprjo-dai. Mj 

3. 4>i\aYpiQ(7Eii/ : a pleasant and rather modern touch in the sagf. 

4. 4>iXoe re ofiSeca TrpoTjerecrGai is Bignone's correction for the 'lX§K 
/crrjcrco-Oai : cf. § 118. 2. Usener made the violent change faXrjv yhu 
ovSeva KTijo-eo-0a.L, ' for no one will find fortune a constant frighfj , 
Kochalsky reads aTroKTyo-eo-Oai in the same sense as Bignone's tex&§H|§ 
the word is unnatural and apparently otherwise unknown excerfjjjj 
ecclesiastical Greek. 

cuSogias . . . KaTa<|>pon^o-eo-0ai : for the Epicurean view of worlalk^ 
reputation see K. A. vii. ; faH 

6. iv reus Oeupiois, ' at public festivals ', and especially rell|||j|l 
ceremonies. That this is the meaning Bignone has shown by referflSfiffe 
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to Plut. contr. Epic. Beat. 13. 1095 c, where it is said that the sage 
will take special pleasure in recitations and the Dionysiac festivals: 
we may compare what is said of Epicurus' own ' devotion to the gods ' 
in § 10. Kochalsky perversely translates, 'he will specially have 
friends in his philosophical speculations '. 

§121 b . Bignone has, I think, quite conclusively shown that this 
passage and that which precedes it in the MSS. apaprrniaTa . . . hr\ 
rrjv eirurroX-qv should be transposed. As the section stands in the 
MSS. a passage on the general moral tenets of the Epicureans is 
interposed without introduction between two passages descriptive of the 
' wise men '. By the transposition the sequence is restored. This is 
strongly confirmed by the words which come at the end of the two 
passages respectively. (1) penriov Si iirl rijv lirumXfy in the MSS. 
is out of place and is followed by the further description of the <r<xf>6t, 
«Koi/as T£ ava6r)(Tuv ktA, : with the transposition it Is brought to its 
natural place just before the third letter, (a) rb i$fj? 8ok«i 8' afrrots is 
almost meaningless as it stands : with the transposition r<\ i&jt is the 
direction to the scribe to include the passage about the moral tenets, 
which, as Bignone supposes, was written, probably by Laertius himself, 
as an adscript, 8ok« 8* ai«Hf are the first words of the passage which 
give both meaning and construction to anaprrjiMtra &vwa «Ivat. 

Usener perceived that there was dislocation but wrongly referred the 
note to iirjr 8ok« 8* avrots to the third letter, which followed, and 
regarded the second passage on the crowds, eiicoVas re avaOrjcrew, as the 
adscript : he then had to suppose a lengthy lacuna before afutpryimra 
containing a summary of the whole Epicurean position. 

1. el !x<h, &8ia<J>6pw9 av oxoitj : the MSS. have crxoiV, of which 
Kiihn's a~xoCr} is a certain correction. Bignone has shown that no 
further correction is necessary : ' he will set up statues (of others), but 
whether he has one himself, he will be indifferent '. This is confirmed 
by the scholium to K. A. xxix, when in giving examples of the division 
of pleasures it is said ovre S« ipvaiKas ovt di/ayicaias, u>s OTe<pdvoi>s xat 

avBpidvrmv d.vaOecrei';. Usener taking the words to refer to some other 
trait of the crowds, supposed something lost before et l^ot an ^ suggested 
wkovrov or iwa : Kochalsky would prefer olkt)<tiv. But no addition is 
necessary. 

2. 8ia\^a<r0<u : as the aorist infinitive is read by three of the MSS., 
there seems no need with Usener to accept the solecism 6/>0a>s av . . . 
8ia\e£eo-&xi : Cobet bracketed av, but it seems simpler to read the 
aorist. 

3. ceepyeia is Usener's correction of the MS. b/epyuv : he will not 
' in practice ' make poems. We ought perhaps to accept Kochalsky 's 
8e for t«, as a contrast with the previous clause is wanted. 

ouk tW t« irepw irtpov o-o+wTepoe. Bignone explains that, as the 
aim of Epicureanism was purely practical and the doctrine was laid 
down once for all by the founder, any idea of progress or superiority 
of one Epicurean thinker over another is impossible, otx <lv<u was 

n d a 
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accepted by the old editors from the ovk hvu re of B. The majontll 
of the MSS. have ov Kiveirai, whence Usener reads ov KiveurOcu., of; 
which I cannot make any satisfactory sense. 

9. K<xl Ka6' Jwoos 8e ofioiof lareaOai : cf. -£)>. a<f Men. § 1 35. 5 TaCra- 
ovv koI to. tovtois o-vyyevi} /xeXera. 7rpos o-eavrov 17/Acpas «u wktos irpos:!^ 
tov o/iotov aeavTio, kcu. oiSeirore ovff virap ovt ovap 8uiTapax0v (r V^ 

11. to Ifijs, on Bignone's theory, which I follow is a direction t® 
the scribe, to add in the text the section 120. 5-10 which wa§| 
originally written in the margin, and was wrongly inserted above. 

8ok€? 8* aurois are similarly the opening words of this short section 
on Epicurean tenets and are to be read continuously with a/iapttji 
ftara ktX. 

§ 120*. 1. &|Mpr4fMNw antra elvai : if Soke! 8' avrots be read ies 
connexion with these words it is not necessary to suppose any loss, 
though the transition is a little abrupt. Editors before Bignone takinjj 
them in their place in the MSS. after kv reus Oeiopuus were compelled 
to think that something had dropped out. Cobet read (to) afnapn^para 
and Usener would supply (to KaTopOa/mra kcu. to) dfUipTrjfiaTa whicHf 
Kochalsky adopts in his translation. But Bignone has shown (1) that 
the article is not required, because the Epicureans did not mainlain 
that all faults were unequal : some may be equal; (2) that the addition 
of to Karopdmiuaxa is unnecessary, as in other passages (e. g. D. L. vlLif 
1 20 ; Hor. Sat. i. 3. 95) it is die equality or inequality of sins alone 
which is in question, and indeed Epicurus, holding that no sage could 
be wiser than another, would not mind recognizing equality in goodfl 
deeds. The argument is of course directed against the Stoic doctrine ! 
of the equality of all afuxpr^ixara. ? 

5. owionrao-Oai . . . ^Kireir\t)p<iifi^oif : the words in the MSS. are clearly 
corrupt, but it is unnecessary 10 do more than emend iKVfirXrjpmv with 
Bignone to iiareirX.ripa>p.evovi. Those who are ' complete in their 
pleasures' are the wise, and they alone, according to Epicurus (§ 1 1 8, 
cf. K. A. xl), are capable of having the fullest friendship. Usenelj 
unnecessarily read o-wtarao-Oat 8e avrrjv Kara Koivmvlav /u.«ywrfitfp| 
iJSovals cKTreir\i]p<a/jLein!]v, ' in a community of interests which is ma(to 
complete by the greatest pleasures '. 

§ 121 s . r. ttjc euSaijioi'toi' . . . d^aipeo-ip TjSoeSi' : one would naturalW 
take this contrast to be between the perfect happiness of the gCjljj§j 
which knows no increase or diminution and human happiness, which^Bi 
a balance between pleasures added and lost. This was the vieWi^H 
Meibom who emended koi rrjv {ayOpayirivrjv), <L)(ovo-av irpoa&qKijv fit, 
But this is not good Epicureanism : for Epicurus the perfect huniflll 
happiness, the complete removal of pain, was equal to that of Iho 
gods (cf. e.g. Lucr. iii. 322 'ut nil impediat dignani dis degere v. tarn ')■ 
Bignone is therefore right in supposing the contrast to be between; this 
Epicurean ideal of happiness and that commonly held by men. 

4. |A€xiT€oy 8e «m tV emoToX^c: these words now fall into tlwll 
natural place. ■■.]::% 
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§ 135. 7, i* Tfi |uKp$ firtTojxjj: the 'Lesser Summary' is usually 
taken to be the letter to Herodotus in which there is no reference to 
prophecy or divination. Gassendi therefore proposed to emend to 
uaKpa, but it is possible either that a passage on the subject has 
dropped out of the letter, or that the compilers have here given 
a wrong reference. j • 

8. pamirf) . . . ywipwal/r. 3) : the phrase is difficult and in any 
case very compendious. The thought appears to be : since events 
are regulated by natural laws there can be no supernatural revelation; 
even if there were, the events which occur do not concern the true 
Epicurean, for he has the regulation of his life In his own hands : cf. 
Ep. ad Men. § 133 to Trap' t)/*o« i$i<nrorw. 

9. 068^ Trap' r^as, ' nothing to us* appears to be the sense. But 
this is a very unusual meaning of irapd, which after otiSiv, &c, usually 
means «in comparison with '. Meibom accordingly read »rpos, which 
would be normal. Bignone, comparing trap fytu« doArrroTW, cited 
above, would read oitov irapb, to m/^u&h ' nothing in comparison 
with that which is in our control which Is attractive, but probably 
unnecessary. _ _ . 

§ 136. 1. StcuMperai 8i . . . <J8ovfa. The Cyrenaics, like Epicurus, 
selected pleasure as the ' end ', but attached a quite different meaning. 
Epicurus held that there were two kinds of pleasures, the 'static 
(/caTaaTTjuaTucn), which consisted in' the calm resulting from the com- 
plete removal of pain, and the 'kinetic', which could not increase 
pleasure but only give it variation. The Cyrenaics, on the other 
hand, regarded 'static' pleasure as purely indifferent, and 'kinetic 
pleasure was their aim : thus they approached more nearly to the 
popular conception of Epicureanism. . 

3. dji+orepa cannot be right by itself: the older editors altered it 
' so as to refer to the two i)8ov<u mentioned above, Meibom to arfo- 
ripav and Gassendi to d^o^pas. Usener suggested more probably 
that a neuter word had been lost, and Bignone's supplement yevri is 
more likely than Kochalsky's axrjpara. 

5. <j>aous : there seems no reason to take Gassendi s correction 
(iiAoo-ocpous. 

8 8e: again Usener's suggestion Six<o? is gratuitous. 
11 etypoaivri must here denote some violent form of pleasurable 
experience, and Bignone may be right in supposing a reference to its 
use of the feelings of banqueters in Horn. Od. ix. 5 ff. : 
ov yap hyu> yk n <pi)pj. tc'Xos x a P l * (r J t P 0V ** vai 
t) ot av ev<ppoa-6vri p.iv «XT? * aT " &* avra > 
8am>uoVcs 8' dvd Sw/iar' . . . ktX. 
§ 137 4 tV Se i|<uxV .•••»* P-^ " : for this i(,ea l " at P lca8Ures 
can be varied, though not increased, by duration, compare K. A. ix and 
the opening (§122) of the letter to Menoeceus. The Cyrenaics did not 
' look before and after ', but regardedonly the intensity of the pleasure 
at the moment of its occurrence (p.ov6xpovo<s f/Sonj). 
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5. -ri]s ^uxTjs : Casaubon's insertion of ras is not necessary in the 
very loose writing of these notes. 

6. -no to £<2a . . . x w P'S X°you : an interesting appeal to experience ffefj 
support the central moral doctrine of Epicureanism. f^mM 

9. "ya Kal 6 'HpaKXijs . . . : the reference is to Soph. Track. 787, 788jSS 

f)oS>v, tvfoiv afi<pl 8' £ktvttovv irirpat, '■■ i MKk 
AoKptov T opeioi Trpwves Eu^Sotas r axpa. 

10. x'-t&i'os must be right, and the xa/«uvos of P 1 a mere error. 
Diogenes is clearly making the quotation from memory, and having 
used /?oa as the introductory verb, substitutes something for the ' 
participle fio&y at the beginning of the line. But the MS. &wcv<oi' c|JS 
hardly be right, nor are the older conjectures SeivSs and Aootmuv 
probable. Kochalsky would read 8<1k€o>v, going after wo, ' when he | 
is being devoured by the biting of the shirt ', /3oa. then being part ^fc 
the quotation : but the arrangement of the words is very awkward, atSiBj 
SaKtiav in this sense improbable. Casaubon's SaKpvav seems an obvidwl 
and simple correction. Im 

1 1. eo-rci'w : again by memory for Sophocles' iicrviravv. ' |siS 
§ 138. 1. ou 81' auTds must be the right reading, though it has beel||j 

corrupted in some of the MSS. §j| 

3. SiaYuytl" • • • Aywy^*', ' education is a way of life ', a means Siayttpjl 
rbv fStov, a process that must be continued from age to youth. So 
Kochalsky, who translates ' education continues over the whole of life 'Is 
This is the natural meaning derived from the ordinary sense of hviytw 6 
Bignone, connecting it apparently with a transitive sense or the verb, i 
translates ' direction '. >* 

4. dx«iptoToc . . . p.6vt\v : cf. K. A. v and Ep. ad Men. § 132. 

5. ppurd, ' things to eat ', is the reading of the majority of thfl 
MSS. and might well be taken as a typical example of x<">p«ra dya&( r 
food is a necessity to life, but /8/mdto, particular foods, may be de-Bp 
without. Usener suggests /Spard nva, but in the very rough style l|| 
Diogenes' notes this is hardly necessary. B'F read ftpora, ' mortfffc 
things ', which Bignone prefers, pointing out that these two MSS. ftrig 
the chief representatives of the two classes. He translates ' mortftP 
goods', and for the idea refers to K. A. v and Ep. ad Men. § 13a ajlgl' 
§ 135 : but the support is slight and, in spite of Bignone's argume|K 
that in his maxims Epicurus is apt to use words of poetic colourltfe 
the expression would be very strange. «'Sf} 

6-10 are an introduction to the Kvpuu Ao'£<u, which Diogen#tf 
regards as the ' crown ' of all Epicurus' work. '31 
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